





Mills at DALTON, MASS. 






Ledger Paper 


A little higher priced than other makes, 
but its superior qualities justify 
the additional expenditure. 
















BYRON WESTON CO. 


DALTON, 9 dd d d MASS. 








Our SELLING AGENTS in CHICAGO 
Are 


BRADNER SMITH € CO. 




















(id Berkshire Ff)ills 


Established 1801 


C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. HENRY SPENCER, Asst. Treas. 
er” }*° 
Pa p Manufacturers of 
a g Chemically Pure 
% 








PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 





FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


These Papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
business or pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Solar Printing, 


q 
i bolyoke, Mass., 15.S. A. 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1900”’’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1900’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1900’’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen de. all the 
*‘Our Ledger’’ No. 2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
**Old English Linen and Bond’”’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1900’’ Ex.ra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 


**Valley Forge’’ Flats Extra-fine quality 








THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S.A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE @& BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 


Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo. 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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An open letter 
to our patrons: 


Never in the history of this house 
have we found the prospects for an- 
other year so encouraging. Since 1844 
we have seen the years come and go 
—56 of them—each an improvement 
on the one preceding it. 

This long record of successful 
effort was not made possible by our 
work alone, and never have we ap- 
preciated more than now our obliga- 
tions to our good friends and customers 
who have made this condition possible. 
We have never allowed ourselves to 
feel that in simply giving a customer 
his money’s worth we had fulfilled our 
whole duty, but tried to perform that 
duty in such a way as to assure him of 
our appreciation of his patronage. 

This policy we have tried to instil 
into the mind of each employee with 
good success, but occasionally in an 
army of employees, one will be found 
here and there who cannot keep step, 
and whose awkwardness mars the ap- 
pearance of the whole regiment,—+to 
those who notice only such things. For 
these exceptions, which are few, we 
ask your indulgence, for we can say 
with pride, that the record of the rank 
and file for victories won, time of 
service and present condition, is sel- 
dom equaled. 








‘Old men for counsel, 
Young men for war.” 


We have them both all eager to do 
your service at your word of command, 
The elaborate and expensive sample 
sets, books of reference, etc., we have 
published from time to time and others 
now in preparation are an evidence of 
our desire to do our best. In fact, with 
these samples and the handy Net Price 
List, we have placed the most remote 
printer in a position to buy his stock 
as intelligently as the largest and best 
located printing concern on earth. 
Now we would like to hear from 
all our customers, suggesting anything 
additional we can do in this line, and 
telling how they like what we have 
done. It will do us good—and you too. 
Since the end of a century comes 
only once in a life-time, we think it 
a most appropriate occasion for the 
exchange of sincere courtesies and 
expressions of confidence for the future. 
Wishing you and yours a joyful 
Christmas and a_ large, prosperous 
share of the new century, we are, 


Yours very sincerely, 
7 W’. Butler Paper Co. 


Chicago 
December 1, 1900 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


To the Publisher: 
Dip! Dip! Dip ! 


Do you realize what that means when 
you step into the pressroom and hear press after press rumbling 


over and rutting into those valuable forms of half-tone plates? 


It means that those very presses, which maybe are so praised 
by your printer, are, little by little, through the fatal weakness and 
variableness of their impression mechanism, bruising and marring 


those plates in which you have so much money invested. 


The remedy is in the publisher’s own hands. Insist that your 
plates shall be run only on presses possessing a mechanical 
construction which absolutely prevents the dropping or dipping 
of the cylinder in the margins as the parts wear, and the con- 


sequent hammering of the plates and type. 


The “Century” is the only two-revolution press on the 
market today possessing such a construction. It saves time in 


make-ready and increases the life of type and plates. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO ok 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
15 Tudor Street, E.C., LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The “Century” 


The only press on the market which, because of its 
Eccentric Lift Impression Mechanism and Automatic 
Compensator, saves time in make-ready and increases 
the life of the plates and type. 








@ CAMPBELL "PRINTIN. PRY. 
NEW YORK 


|) = 





Raee ee eeatee 


The press salesman who tells you that the Eccentric Lift Impression 
Mechanism with its Automatic Compensator, used oz/y in the ‘*Century,”’ 
is not necessary in his press because the parts never wear, or the impression rods 
never stretch or weaken, either does not honestly know his business, or else is making 
it his business to hoodwink you and lure you into buying an inferior machine because 
it possesses some nickel plate and fine finish, or some eye-catching devices, which 
after all but mask a dangerous weakness in perhaps impressional, speed or register- 
ing capabilities. 

Place your hand on the top of the journal box of any press possessing the old- 
fashioned side-rod impression mechanism, more than two or three years old, when 
working on a heavy form (or on any press not possessing the Automatic Compen- 
sator), and feel the Dip! Dip! Dip! almost imperceptible, perhaps, if the press is 
comparatively new, but still ¢4eve, and is but the beginning. The purchase of such 
a press, no matter how attractive in price and finish, is an expensive luxury. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
15 Tudor Street, E.C., LONDON ote 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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“Multipress” 
Products! 


can be distinguished from 


those of similar Flat- Bed Webs by the clean-cut evenness of its 


impression and by the absence of tape smuts. 





Ghe 
“Multipress” 


(Many presses in one) 





TB Os LT LORY: 


RIA. PRINTING PRES 











The typographical appearance of your paper increases its value as 
an advertising medium—catches the eye of the reader more easily. 


4, 6, 8 or even 10 page papers 
printed on a web from flat forms 
of type, both fast and well. 


Stronger, simpler, more accurate and more convenient than any 
similar machine. 


That’s the ‘‘ Multipress,” the up-to-date Newspaper Web. 











THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
15 Tudor Street, E. C., LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 








Sterling ,f 
Worth [a 
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For machines in 
countries other than 
United States and 
Canada, address 


HIS admirable press, known as the ‘‘Little Wonder’s Big 
Brother,’’ has now been on the market for something over a year. 
In that time it has made for itself a permanent place. It has all the 





THE ANGLO-AMERI- good points of the “‘Little Wonder’ and it takes a form 14x17, stock 
CAN INVENTIONS 15x18 inches. There has never been any trouble in making the guaranty of 5,000 
SYNDICATE, Ltd., per hour on envelopes, box-blanks, card-stock not less than nine-thousandths 


8 Broad Court Cham- 
hers, Bow St., W. C., 
London, Eng. 


of an inch thick, tags, blotters, candy-bags, etc. With the hand-sheet feed it is 
fed even faster than the ‘“‘ Little Wonder,” and is by all means the fastest of 
all hand-fed presses. Like the smaller press, it is thoroughly automatic. 























For full particulars, address : 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO., NILES, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 26 Cortlandt St. & CHICAGO OFFICE, 14 Pacific Avenue 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE DUPLEX PRESS 


SHOWN IN THE ACCOMPANYING CUT, POSSESSES VALUABLE AND 
NOTEWORTHY FEATURES THAT HAVE MADE THE MACHINE 
FAMOUS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. THESE HAVE BEEN REFERRED TO FROM TIME TO TIME IN 
THE COLUMNS OF THE INLAND PRINTER, NOT SO OFTEN BY THE 
MANUFACTURERS AS BY THE PURCHASERS OF THE PRESS, WHO, 
AFTER INSTALLING THE SAME AND GIVING IT A FAIR TRIAL, HAVE 
VOLUNTARILY FURNISHED THE VERY BEST KIND AND QUALITY OF 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL, FOR THIS REASON WE HAVE BEEN CON- 
STRAINED TO REMARK, AND THAT TRUTHFULLY—‘“‘OUR CUS- 
TOMERS WRITE OUR ADS.” 

P=—_i\PEED, STRENGTH AND SIMPLICITY ARE PREDOM- 


S INATING FEATURES OF THE 
DUPLEX. &* * SPEED IS 


OBTAINED WITH 4% OUT STEREO- 
TYPING, AND @WeqiaW ji SYMMETRY IN 
CONSTRUCTION “Y's FS ms. IS NOT SACRI- 
FICED TO FURN ISH STRENGTH. 
THE SIMPLICITY MANIFEST IN ALL PARTS OF THE MACHINE 
MAKES POSSIBLE THE EASE IN OPERATION SO OFTEN REFERRED 
TO BY USERS OF THE DUPLEX. 
INNY ONE CONTEMPLATING THE PURCHASE OF A PRINTING 
PRESS CAN NOT AFFORD TO IGNORE THE CLAIMS MADE FOR 
THE DUPLEX BY PRACTICAL PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS, 
FOR IT IS THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FLAT-BED WEB PERFECTING 
NEWSPAPER PRESS IN THE WORLD. 








SOME RECENT SALES ARE MENTIONED BELOW: 


RECORD — Long Branch, N. J. NEWS — Gardner, Mass. 
DEMOCRAT— Corning, N. Y. REGISTER, Marietta, Ohio. 
HERALD— Port Huron, Mich. SENTINEL— Parkersburg, W. Va. 
TIMES — Ithaca, N. Y. NEWS— Newburyport, Mass. 


RECORD — New Britain, Conn. HOME NEWS — New Brunswick, N. J. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Seybold Cutters 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 


Pat. Dec. 1, 91 
Pat. Jan. 2, '94 
Other patents pending 


Pat. Dec. 1, '91 
Pat, Jan. 2,'94 
Pat. Jan. 11, 98 


Other patents pending 





64-inch HOLYOKE CUTTER—Automatic Clamp. 


Main Office and Factory: 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, bayton, ono, u. s. A. 


8 and 10 Reade St., NEW YORK. PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF 
312 Deatom St, CHICAGO. ae ragtroriccrp nett 
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The Smyth Automatic Signature 
Gathering Machine 


A PRACTICAL and thoroughly tested machine that saves three-fourths of the space 
required for hand-gathering. It handles all kinds of paper, from the thinnest and 
cheapest to the finest grades of calendered stock. With two operators will gather 


17,000 complete books of 24 signatures each per day. Read this testimony—then reflect. 
CHICAGO, Sept. 28, 1900. 





AUTOMATIC MACHINERY Co., Chicago. 
Gentlemen,—In answer to your inquiry, we are glad to report that the Smyth Automatic Signature Gathering Machine, which you 
placed in our bindery, continues to do its work in a most satisfactory manner and we have not (after ten months of hard and con- 
tinuous service) a single criticism or suggestion to offer. We have not found any grade or weight of paper that it fails to handle, 
and it works equally well on inserted, tipped, cut or solid signatures. The fact that the machine occupies so little floor space very 
materially increases its value, and we consider it one of the most desirable machines in our bindery. 
Very truly yours, RAND, McNALLY & CO., A. McNaL_ty, President. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY Co., Chicago. CuHIcaGo, Nov. 7, 1900. 
Gentlemen,—We must confess that, as you stated, it was necessary to see the Smyth Automatic Signature Gathering Machine to 
fully appreciate its merits. It does all that you claim for it. In compactness, and the volume and accuracy of its work on all grades 
of paper it can not be criticized. ( Signe 
DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY. R.R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. BROCK & RANKIN. 


Send for Booklet. AUTOMATIC MACHINERY C0., 277 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Printers who desire OUR AGENTS Your best customer 

peace of mind . | demands and will 

; A. Srorrs & Bement Co., Boston 

and the good will Epwarp J. Merriam Co., New York 

Auuinc & Cory, Rochester 
; ; R. H. Txompson, Buffalo In paper 

print their work on Irwin N. Mecarcee & Co., Philadelphia the best is 

Old H | ; Cuartes A. SmirH Co., Pittsburgh 
ampsnire Inron Paper & Twine C Newalana : 

p Union P; PER & Twine Co., Clevelan 1 Old H ampshire 

Cincinnati Corpace & Paper Co., 


Bond Cincinnati Bond 


DresskELL-Jupp Parer Co.,, Detroit 


pay for the best 


of their customers 





Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis 
BrapNeR SmitTH & Co., Chicago 
F, O. Sawyer Paper Co., Saint Louis 
Wricut, Barretr & StitweLt Co., 
Saint Paul 
Minneapoiis Paper Co., Minneapolis 
WesTeERN Paper Co., Omaha 
Biake, Morritrr & Towne, San Francisco 
Brake, Morrirr & Towne, Los Angeles 
Brake, McFatt Co., Portland, Ore. 
AMERICAN Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Brown Brornuers, Limited Toronto 
> > 























“Ye Choicest Product of ye Mille O F O U R S U c C EK 3 S 


that maketh only ye Choicest Papers 


_ RSPAS ERIN TINO 
Hampshire P; 





MAKERS OF 


Ape y ( ,0, HIGH GRADE 
PAPERS 

















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


An Lxhibit of Drawin ngs & froofs 
of hish ees cael work aa 


@®INNER. Gres, together with a print 
of the /argest Ha/ftone ever made. 


@) N N F ENGRAUING 
2 COMPANY. 
eee. nvvome CHICAGO 


NEW YORK oo 


ae Strasis Designers 
Jecy. & Gen. Supt Oo Draugl FAV Ile) 
En eee by all [rocesses 


NEW YORK BRANCH 111 FIFTH AV. 
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C C 9% ARF, INTERESTING AS SHOW- 
cé 

MECHANICAL “STUNTS® (N¢ waar cay Bh poNE 

with intricate mechanism if you do not care what it costs to do it, but the wise buyer 

instals such machines as will save him the most money on the basis of his local conditions. 











he Simplex ya 
se Saves Money 


IN THE SIMPLEST, EASIEST, MOST EFFECTIVE MANNER. 








ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO | EASTON & MASTERMAN, 


| Publishers Daily and Weekly Gazette, 
Small-City Dailies, | STILLWATER, MINN. 
| October 24, 1900. 
Semi - Weeklies, | THE UNITYPE COMPANY, New York: 
Weeklies, Etc. 20th, our Simplex is giving first-class satisfaction. 
Although we have not a particularly speedy operator, 


| Gentlemen,—In reply to your favor of the 
| 
| 
| 
‘ T . ‘Ne it does the work formerly done by four compositors, 
AND IN USE IN HUNDREDS | and gives us much cleaner proofs, something highly 
| 
| 
| 


OF SUCH OFFICES IN satisfactory to us. 
aaa We set from 28,000 to 30,000 ems a day of eight 
MANY STATES. hours’ work, occasionally running overtime an hour 
the day previous to issue of our weekly. 
We figure that it is a money-saver of at least $10 
y , | a week, which is a fine saving on the investment. 
Accompanying letter is a sample of what | We wouldn’t return to hand composition under 
they are doing—and the machine has been in any circumstances. Can, and have, recommended 
; ; ; the Simplex to several prospective buyers. 
this office only a short time. Better results 
yet will be secured when the operator has 


had time to develop normal speed. EASTON & MASTERMAN. 


Respectfully yours, 








The Best Time to Begin Saving Money is— NOW! 
We are anxious to tell you all about the wonderful Simplex. 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


200 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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GUMMED PAPER 


Dennison’s Standard, Crown and Eagle Brands 
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DENNISON’S “STANDARD” BRAND 


Superior in quality, color and sticking qualities to any made. The 
only gummed paper that the most particular customer may pur- 
chase with confidence 


No. 1—White. 17x22 - - ream, $4.75; quire, 35c 
No. 1— ‘ 20x25 - - - cf Gm * 806 
No.2— ‘ 17x22 - - at 4.00; ‘ Me 
No.2— ‘* 20x25 - - 5.90; ‘* 45c 


DENNISON’S “CROWN” BRAND 


Superior to any gummed paper on market except our ‘‘Standard.”’ 
In half-ream packages only. 
No. 200—White - 17x22, ream, $2.75; 20x25, ream, $3.75 


DENNISON’S “EAGLE” BRAND 


A first-class paper, gummed with dextrine. Has not the strength 
of our ‘‘Standard,’’ but equals any imported paper. Adapted to use 
of lithographers and color printers. In half-ream packages only. 
No. 400—White - 17x22, ream, $2.50; 20x25, ream, $3.25 


When ordering specify ‘‘DENNISON’S’’ and get the best 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, OR 


DENNISON MEG. Co. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis 


Established 1844 


DENNISON’S 
HANDY THINGS 


FOR 


PRINTERS 


GUMMED PAPER 
SHIPPING TAGS 
GUMMED LINEN 
GUMMED LABELS 
GOLD & SILVER PAPER 
CLASP ENVELOPES 
PAPER BOXES 
GLUE, PASTE 
WIRE STAPLES 
EYELETS 
SECURITY CLIPS 
CUT STRINGS 
CUT WIRES 
ROUND CHECKS 
SUSPENSION RINGS 
INDEX TABS 

















When ordering mention The Inland Printer 
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CHAMPLIN G&G SMITH 








Dealers in 


PRINTING, BOOKBINDING and PAPER-BOX MAKING 


MACHINERY 42 SUPPLIES 




















We are Sole Agents for United States 
and Canada for 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. The “PROGRESS” Wire Stitcher 


Manufactured by F. P. ROSBACK. 


Sole Western Agents for 


ERIE, PA. 
pee : A STRONG, ACCURATE MACHINE, MUCH 
We have sold in Chicago, in the last four mouths, SIMPLER THAN ANY OTHER 
three times as many Brown Machines as have been The latter is a great feature. It will appeal to you. 





sold by all other manufacturers combined. 


We also push his Perforators and Punchers. 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE 

NEW EXTRA HEAVY PERFORATOR? 

They Look Better — Run Better — Are Better. It is the finest that ever came out. 

seme 


They are Quicker and Easier to Adjust 
than any other make. 




















Sole Western Agents for the 
NEW RIBBON-FACE TYPE 


GIVES PERFECT IMITATION 
OF A TYPEWRITTEN LETTER 





Carried in stock with Ink and Ribbons to match. 








b aie 
We are Sole Agents for United States Western Agents for 
and Canada for the 


McGREAL COMBINATION CHASE Sigmund Ullman Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
A GREAT LABOR SAVER FINE PRINTING INKS 


ALSO MONEY SAVER DRY COLORS AND 
VARNISHES 


Adjustable to Any Size. 


You fit the Chase to your Form. : ° ° 
sisahi dhl deities eahé Rides Me: A full line of INKS carried in stock. 























We aim to furnish you with Printing and Binding Machinery and Supplies, 
and can guarantee you better service than you can get elsewhere. 


CHAMPLIN G SMITH 


356 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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TATUM’S ADJUSTABLE STEAM-POWER PAPER PUNCH. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SPECIAL ATTACHMENT FOR LABEL CUTTING.— REGULAR OR IRREGULAR 
DIES OF ANY SIZE, 








SPECIAL PUNCHING HEAD FOR FOUR HOLES AT FIXED DISTANCES, 
ANY STYLE OR NUMBER OF HOLES CAN BE GANGED IN THIS WAY. 





TATUM'S 


ADJUSTABLE 
PAPER PUNCHES 








Made in two sizes — foot and steam power. 
Punch from one to twenty holes at a time. 


Perfectly and easily adjustable at every point. 
Noiseless in operation. 


Punch and die in a single casting; they can not 
get out of alignment. 


Most Accurate. 


Most Efficient. 








THE TATUM PAPER PUNCHES 


are equipped with four (foot-power) or six 


(steam-power) round punches and dies of any 


standard size. 


Besides these, special punches 


of any sizes or shapes may be had. These can 
be furnished either singly or ganged as shown. 

Special attachments for label cutting can 
be provided; also an appliance for cutting tabs 
on index cards with a single operation. 

This makes a machine of great adaptability 
and practical utility, and one which should 
have but few idle days in the up-to-date print- 


ing shop. 


If you are in trouble, write to 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


424 W. Water St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Agencies: 


and Branches. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. 
WELD & STURTEVANT, . . . . New York and Chicago. 
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Chandler & Price Gordon 


THE MOST POPULAR, BEST BUILT 
AND THOROUGHLY RELIABLE JOB 
PRESS ON THE MARKET TODAY. 











A Money Saver and a Money Maker 








OVER 13,000 SOLD IN FOURTEEN YEARS 
AND EVERY PRESS GIVING THE 
BEST SATISFACTION. 








=|: YOUR DEALER WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT.———== 





THE C. & P. GORDON RECEIVED THE “GRAND PRIX” AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





~~~ | Chandler & Price Paper Cutter 


Built from new designs by scientific methods. It has ample metal, properly distributed to 
withstand strains. Being perfectly counterbalanced, it works quickly and with the mini- 
mum of effort, the back gauge and clamp interlock clamping as narrow as one-half inch. 
The fingers of the clamp have a broad surface to avoid creasing the stock. All gauges are 
accurately squared with the knife. The back gauge extends to within one inch of the side 
gauge, and is divided and adjustable for book trimming or squaring small work. All parts 
are strictly interchangeable, and accurately fitting replacements may be ordered by number. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Interlocking Gauge and Clamp. Divided Back Gauge. 
Quick Action. Great Strength. Absolute Accuracy. 
Interchangeable Parts. 








YOUR DEALER WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 








Chandler & Price Lead and Rule Cutter 


Being a radical departure from old styles, this cutter embodies several valuable features. 

‘s The bed is nearly vertical, but inclined slightly backward, with a raised guide along its 
lower edge. The lead or rule rests on edge and assumes its position by gravity, assuring 
a square cut. The guide is accurately graduated to twelve-point ems and numbered to 
five-em lengths. The gauge is reversible for cutting leads longer than the bed, and fitted 
with a latch to engage the slots of the guide. A thumb-screw holds the gauge for odd 
lengths. Gauges 14 inches; 0 to 85 ems. 


YOUR DEALER WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 





Patented 
April 13, 1897, 








MADE BY THE 


CHANDLER G PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S.A. 
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BUFFALO ENVELOPES 
i A L E N D A R. ARE UNEXCELLED 








Our samples and prices always 
C A i A ’ y) G U interest those who have been 
; buying elsewhere. Let us Know 


—— ENVELOPES SSS what you want. We give best 
Made quickly at lowest prices value for the money, 





Not in the Trust. BUFFALO ENVELOPE CoO., Buffalo, N. Y. 








2 9 6 ~~ 6 SI DOD) 





FTIR OD STI FD = 
ictter-yeads, 


Christmas Embossev Cnbveloprs, Cd geWood : 
Stationery 5 snow sreet oes, A Art Calendars 


It will pay you to handle ) We have just completed a Sample Book for the 7yade, Entirely different from ( 


our Colonial Monogram ( embracing over fifty samples; also illustrating fifty different all other styles upon the ¢ 


market,embossed in 
white ink. 


| The kind that advertise l 


) 


Stationery, embossed grades of Bond and Linen Papers. 
with two-letter mono- 
grams, at 75c per 2-quire 
cabinet and $1.75 per 5- 
quire cabinet, including 


WM. FREUND @& SONS, 


a full year, being too 


174-176 STATE STREET, © 8°04 to discard. 


CSE YEW ERD ERD ERD 


envelopes, express paid. % WRITE FOR ~ eh) 
pes, ; P P PARTICULARS. a a CHICAGO. Send for sample, AS cts. 
Folder, showing samples and in stamps, including in- 
full information, 25 cents in formation as to sample 
stamps, which we refund on set and prices z 
OOS Ee SRE SONNE Headquarters { ENGRAVED INVITATIONS AND CARDS, } At prices consistent with fist 
a Ce) for } EMBOSSED STATIONERY, all kinds, superior workmanship. CIF ~ICHE~DEr~D 

















ALWAYS IN STOCK BDANCHES SEE 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES ) pmectony 


Chandler & Price 
Presses."*Paper Cutters 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 





















Ta IN ARLINGTON SERIES 
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THESE INKS 
ARE THE 


Standards 


ADOPTED 

BY Hk 
LEADING 
PRINTERS 
OF 

THE WORED, 










oe) 
inc 








THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CO. 


And other 
High-grade 
<a of CROW B | A C K Black and Colored 
; Printing Inks 


‘ 69-71 Plymouth Place CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ad justable Patent Block 5sAVer 


Made of all iron or wood. With one set of blocks we furnish extensions to make eight different sizes. 
Additional extensions to fit any size plate on order. Offices equipped with two sets of blocks are prepared 
to bid on any size plate. We make two sizes of Key Blocks. 























No. 1—Key Block, . .... . 4%x6% 
Take any size plate from 2% x4% to 5% x7H%. 
No. 11—Key Block,. . . .. . 5% x8X% 


Take any size plate from 5% x 7% to 8x 12. 


No. 1. Price per Set in Cabinet: 
32 Blocks, with Extensions in wood, . $75.00 


16 oe sé ac sé . 40.00 
) as sd a iron, . 200.00 
16 “ce oe se sé . 100.00 





Fig. 4. Block with Extensions in. . 
No. 11. Price per Set in Cabinet. 


The following well-known firms, and many Send for a Sample Block 16 Blocks, wih Extensions in wood, . $75.00 


others, are using with great satisfac- for examination. ge ee ‘ . 40.00 
tion the Adjustable Blocks: 


The Henry O. Shepard Co., 
ig Mp ces mg cil 
WwW a rinting Co., 
J.C. Winship Co., Manufactured by 


Dunn Co., Chicago. 
Hollister Bros., 


— Publishing Co., e l P Bi K 

A. R. Barnes Co., 

335 The Adjustable Patent Bloc 

mine 9 Printing as eee, Se, 
eyer-Rotier Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio. C re) m pan y 

Brandon Printing Co.. Nashville, Tenn. 

Review and Herald, Battle Creek, Mich. 


P,P. Kenyow Printing Co. Des Moines. Towa. | 4 WANNER & CO. 2 2 302 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
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NBs stertdrudiertt STOCK CUTS IN COLORS, ss=ieotssiecs st aes 
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We Mentioned Last Month 


that we are prepared to furnish ma- 
chines equipped with electric motors, 
and showed pictures of our Routers 
so arranged. We now illustrate our 
24-inch Beveler, with motor attached. 
The cut gives a good idea of the way 
we equip machines of this class. 
Motor, starting-box and all fittings are 
of the highest grade. 


John Royle (@ Sons, 


Paterson, N. J. 


aoe 

















© Cranes 
r Ladies 
Stationery 


HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 

merits are known the world over, and they yield 

a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 
becomes a regular customer. They are suited to the 
tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the follow- 
ing styles and qualities: 


SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, containing 
Y% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % thousand 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Envelopes corresponding. 

EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-— In Lavender Colored 
Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; in like 
boxes are Envelopes to match. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Station- 
ery, Visiting Cards and other Specialties by GEO. B. 
HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear the word 
“Crane’s”’ containing our goods. 





All this Stationery 
can be relied on as Z. G Ww. M. CRANE 
DALTON, MASS. 


represented. Jd # 





























WE DO 


Edition Binding 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO. 


General Printers and Binders 





Casemaking and 


Embossing of all 
Kinds for the Trade 


9999999999 


UR FACILITIES ARE COMPLETE for the prompt production of 
Book, Pamphlet, Catalogue, and General Printing and Binding. 
We do only the better grades of work, and solicit the business of 
firms or individuals desiring ‘‘something above the ordinary’’ at 
simply a consistent price for the character of work we turn out. 

The INLAND PRINTER is a specimen of our work. Correspondence is 

invited. Our salesmen will wait upon you by appointment. 








All orders promptly 
attended to. 


Estimates furnished on 
application. 








THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Long-Distance Telephone, Main 555. 
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WHEN A MAN 
BUYS A KNIFE 




















He has in mind some SPECIAL use for it. 


You should buy Paper Knives made 
for special uses and hard work also. 


“Micro- iene 7 Anives 


ths <== 








Are made for SPECIAL WORK. 











Write LORING COES & CoO, #« 


stile udeaaaaiaealmaa WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
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BRETT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


409-415 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 








ALL CLASSES OF LITHOGRAPHY 


Art Work 
Facsimile Reproductions 
Magazine Covers 
Posters 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED PROMPTLY 








THE COVER OF THIS MAGAZINE PRINTED BY 


BRETT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


GOLD DOLLARS tt. 
The Jones Gordon J ob Press 


im | 
































It is made of the best co iT 1S FAST, 
material obtainable. a STRONG, 
Runs as easily as a wah ' LIGHT RUNNING, 
sewing machine. HEAVY, 
POPULAR 
NO OTHER : 
GORDON MADE Has more Time and Labor 
Saving Improvements than 
EQUALS IT any other Gordon on the 
IN DURABILITY. market. 
— FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Write for circulars and are 
descriptive matter. oe y? @ \\ For Safe by all 
Manufactured by ! “a f! = = | Dealers. 





190-192 Congress St. 


THE JOHN M. JONES CO., tittist PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, Palmyra, N.Y. “soston Mass 
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“No. I Enameled 


UNEQUALED BY PAPER OF 
ANY OTHER MAKE. 
















The largest plant in the World for coating paper. 


Size of Building, 280 by 500 Feet. Capacity, 2,000 Reams Daily. 


Che Champion Coated Paper Company, 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


Manufacture a complete line of Coated Papers, etc. 


INCLUDING... 
ENAMELED BOOK, LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
COATED MANILA, LABEL PAPER, 
CARDBOARD, SOAP WRAPPERS, Etc. 





Stock carried by Paper Dealers throughout the United States. 2 











WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS.—— 
SPICER BROS., Ltd., Foreign Agents, LONDON, ENG. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


Theoretical ink distribution is a subject 
worthy the consideration of the Philosoph- 
ical Pleiad, and it is a matter of continual 
regret that they had not lived in this Age 
of the Art. 

In the days of siow presses, friction distri- 
bution was possible, but in presses designed 
to operate at high speeds it is an element of 
uncertainty. You know what that means— 
by experience. The system is not so much 
at fault as its application. It has outlived 
its usefulness. 

The fastest platen press is the GOLDING 
JOBBER and it can be operated at the highest speeds indefinitely for the reason that 
we use a system of disk distribution. The Automatic Brayer Fountain is the only 
successful disk distributing device obtainable. And 


The Rollers Can’t Get Hot 


The only friction there is in our system is what there is in the ink itself—and that is 
all that is needed. 

As for quality — it can’t be equaled. We guarantee that. We place our machine 
on your pressroom floor and demonstrate it. If you are mot satisfied you send it 
back at our expense. 

Besides the Automatic Brayer Fountain we have a 
co-laborer in the Duplex Distributor. We are going to 















































































show you that next month. DS 

Meantime you figure what the additional output of = 
your pressroom would be if your presses were supplied | | 
with ink distributing devices that would allow you to run —— 7 
them at the highest speed —CONTINUALLY ; and at | Ea | [4 






the same time ADVANCE the quality of work. 


GOLDING & CO. 









BOSTON, 183 Fort Hill S - 4 H % 
il age ima Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools 
PHILADELPHIA, 1004 Arch St. and Materials. 






CHICAGO, 78-80 W. Jackson St. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS. 








(Are you receiving our Monthly Circulars ? ) 
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Calendar No. 158 — Price $7.00, per set of 12 months, all different in design. 
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A FEW OF OUR 1901 ASSORTMENT 


Calendar No. 80—Price $5.25 per set of 12 months. 





NOVEMBER - 


1901 
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Calendar No. 131 — Price $1.75; by mail, $1.95. 
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Calendar No. 147 — Price $6.75 per set of 12 months. 
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Calendar No. 141—Price $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 
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FURTHER SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 








COMPANY 


341-351 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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Sheridan's “2 


New Model suun:: 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP, with great clamping power, and special FALSE 
BOTTOM brought down by the foot. 


FALSE BOTTOM shows where Knife will strike paper. Gives quick 
adjustment for line or label cutting. No shifting of piles. 





INDICATOR at top of machine-=--a new device. Shows position of back 
gauge. Mathematically correct. 





yo | , Noiseless 


( SHERIDANS NEW MODEL 


Rigid 
Even Cut 
Power 
Speed 
Accuracy 


én 


BUILT IN ALL 
== SIZES S— 


36 to 70 INCHES 


i 
A 
$4 
z 
FS) 
2 
2s 














KNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP drawn down from both ends. RESULT:==: 


Uniformly even cut. 


SMOOTH, ROTARY MOTION gives the highest speed without jar, and 
is absolutely noiseless. 


HEAVY AND ACCURATE WORK is its forte. Will respond to the most 
exacting demands. 


THE QUICK RETURN OF KNIFE is a great feature. 











veauee Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


ARARAR 


PRICES 4 T.W. 6G C.B. SHERIDAN 
Bg 


NEW YORK :::::: CHICAGO :::::: LONDON 
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WE WISH ALL OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 

















ENRY LINDENMEYR 
& SONS .24+ 


PAPER WAREHOUSES 


32, 34 AND 36 BLEECKER STREET NEW) YORK 


20 BEEKMAN STREET ....... 
Examine into our standard lines of 


SUPERCALENDERED AND MACHINE-FINISHED 
WRITING, BOND AND LEDGER 

COATED WOODCUT AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
NOVELTIES IN COVER 


PAPERS 


‘RUSKIN’? DECKLE-EDGE COVERS AND 
‘RUSKIN’? DUPLEX FOLDING BRISTOLS 
HAVE JUST BEEN ADDED TO OUR STOCK. 


OF THIS EDITION IS PRINTED ON 
THE COVE OUR CLLEBRAT —SSSSSS= 


‘“*H-L” White Coated Litho. Paper 














With modern improvements. 
Here is one of them: 


PATENTED THROW-OFF 








Sometimes one feature of a machine makes it worth the 
price of the whole. That’s true of the throw-off on the 
CHALLENGE-GORDON JOB PRESS. 

In the first place, it doesn’t get out of order—no springs, 

cams, or catches to give out or break down. 

In the second place, it locks and holds the eccentric shaft 
steady on or off the impression — something no other throw- 
off will do. 

This is only one of the good points about the CHALLENGE- 
GORDON. ‘There are others. If you don’t know them, you 
ought to. Send for circulars. 


Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— fhe | 
MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 
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“<ALL DEALERS SELL THEM. 








LAVENDER TINT, 688-89. PURPLE, 690-50. ORANGE, 690-67. DARK GREEN, 69I-20. 
VERMILION, 691-81. BLACK, 633-6I. COPYRIGHTED, 




















That Last Three 
Pounds is Brains 



































ceRAult GWiborg Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO # NEW YORK 
CHICAGO # ST. LOUIS # LONDON 











Brains ! 

ahat-s 27- 

That’s what counts. 

You can’t think with your feet, 
However big and heavy. 

All men are similar 

Up to a certain point. 

‘There 

They part company. 

The difference is brains. 

One man, 

Whose self-esteem 

Was far more weighty 

Than his thoughts, 

Once boasted that he tipped 
The scales 

At only three pounds less 
Than Gladstone’s weight. 

He seemed to think 

The grand old man was grand 
Because he was so hefty. 

But that three pounds — 

The three pounds that he lacked— 
Was brains. 

Brains make all the difference 
In men and printing inks. 

Up to a point 

Printing inks 

Are all alike. 

You cannot tell until you try 
Them on the press 

That ours are better 

Than the other cheap 
Uncertain kinds 

Except by reading 

On the label of the can 

Our name and 

The address. 

That means that we 

Have something others lack. 
We have the last three pounds 
Of brains, 

The knack of knowing -what to do, 
And doing it. 

The last step, 

The last touch, 

The last pound of brains 
Makes good 

All that goes before. 


























ENGLISH BLACK, 577-61. 
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Rollers 
BUCKIE | 


Printers’ Roller Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
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421 and 423 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


INN 








Rollers b))s.866g Rollers 


IGood# 
Rollers 
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“The Crawley Rounder and Backer is the 
ereatest money saver in the bindery.” 











THE CRAWLEY 
Rounding and Backing Machine 
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“We have machines at hard work for more 
than three years without repairs.” 














E. CRAWLEY, Sr., & C0., Newport, Ky., U.S.A. 
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GOLD SILVER 


« OQ 
GOLO he WVE 
) ee 
0 ? | 
Oniy COTES, 





PNKeES 


MAVE BEEN VOTED tHE BEST !ntHeLAND 


FACTORIES 
- HANOVER, ceRk) NEWARK,NJ. MOSCOW, Rus. 
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Great Saving 
effected bzusing 


Keratol 





THE GREAT 


Substitute for Leather 


In addition to the differences here shown, 
there is a large saving in the labor of 
cutting stocKk—a as i can cut Keratol as 
well as a man. 


a pattern and a few dozen leathers. 


P. R. BRADLEY, Manager 


en 





The Keratol Co. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The following table accurately exhibits the expense of a cover 7 x 8% inches cut 
from various leathers and Keratol, and shows at a glance the 


CEMA 








KERATOL 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
ECVEE_EEE_GEEEGEES 


>. 
- 
* 
= 
= 





n 

A 

Comparative Costs: a 

Cost per tA 

Cover 7 x 8% cover: fy 

Black grained Skiver (98 ft. to doz.) at $7.80 perdoz. - - 5% cents A 

BLACK KERATOL at40c. peryard - 2S oy ee iN 

Black grained Skiver (120 ft. to doz.) at $9.60 per doz. - - - - 5% AN 

BLACK KERATOL at40c.peryard - - is ee A 

Black grained Skiver (135 ft. to doz.) at $10.75 per doz. - - 4% iN 

BLACK KERATOL at 40c. per yard - -2 Ay 

Black undressed Skiver at Sc. per ft. -4 a 

BLACK KERATOL at 40c. per yard -2 A 

Colored undressed or glazed Skiver (135 ft. to doz.) at 7. 50 perdoz. 3% fy 

COLORED KERATOL at 45c. per yard ay = 

Water-grained Buffing, first quality, at 9c. per foot - - - 5 - nN 

COLORED KERATOL at 45c. per yard - - 2% vA 

Water-grained Buffing, fair quality, at 8c. per ft. - - - =« 5 ** A 

COLORED KERATOL at45c.peryard - - - - -2% “" iN 

Embossed grained Buffing, first quality, at7¥@c. per foot - - -4% ‘ LA) 

COLORED KERATOL at 45c. per yard . «ae > 

Embossed grained Buffing, fair quality, at 7c. per ft. - - - - 4% fy 

COLORED KERATOL at 45c. per yard - - 2% i 

A 

Keratol is cheaper than leather at four cents per foot. Any one can verify the above figures with a 
If a larger cover than 7 x 8% is cut, the difference in favor of 

Keratol will be far greater, according to principles well known in the trade. A small-sized cover was A 
purposely selected. This table is based on cutting a quantity of 7 x 8% inch covers, and was issued a 
some time ago when the leathers mentioned were cheaper. Throughout the world KERATOL is 2 
known as the best substitute for leather, and you want the BEST. A 
a 

South and Van Buren Streets } 

NEWARK, N. J. ry 
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The “ACME” 
Self-Clamping 


CUTTER 


ALL SIZES 
32 in. to 72 in. in width. 


Let us send you our 
NEW CATALOGUE 
with testimonials and 
references. ........ 








THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER & PRESS CO. 


33 - 35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
12 Reade Street 
O. C. A. CHILD, Manager 


CLEGG LLG 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS BLACK 
Wh V é Read: 


From Frederick H. Levey Co. 











































From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 









H 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. | Be detaie 


MESSRS, BINNEY & SMITH, \| 
New York, N. Y.: i 
| 







New York, April 11, 1898. | 








| Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 





Gentlemen,— We beg to say that || 
we have used Peerless Black in our 









Inks ever since its introduction. We || Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 
do not hesitate to say that in the | versation, we certainly expect to 
higher grades of Black Inks its use | GUARANTEES QUALITY renew our contract with you for 





is most advantageous, due to the | Peerless” Black. ?— 
valuable properties not possessed || cake — We shall continue to use *’Peer- 
by other Gas Blacks. | The opinion of these successful printing | less” in our Half-Tone and Letter- 
| 
| 











We consider its use essentialin | : P is | press Inks, as we consider it superior 
the preparation of the various Half- || ink makers is a sure guide for you— | to any other Black, especially for 
ae — a. for from such firms money can’t buy fine half-tone work. 

CHARLES ENEU such praise, and their indorsement Very truly yours, 








JOHNSON & CO. | and permanent patronage is positive | FRED. H. LEVEY, 
W. E. WEBER, Manager. proof of the merit of Peerless Black. | President. | 
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Send he Peerl Bookl Sol 81-83 Fulton Street, 
re samkee” BINNEY & SMITH, Bela, SM srvnitsy. 

63 Farringdon Street, 
For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. a 





























T is distinguished for rapidity and per- 
fection of its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high rate of speed, 
and is adjustable to a wide range in the 
thickness of the stock it will perforate. 








SELLING AGENTS: 


E. C. FULLER & CO., . . . New York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS. &CoO., .. . . . Chicago, Ill. 
T. W. & C.B. SHERIDAN, .. . = es 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 

THE J. L. MORRISON CO.,. . Toronto, Ont. 
T. W. & C.B. SHERIDAN, . . London, Eng. 


W.C. HORNE & SONS, Ltp., . a wi 
JOHN HADDON &CO., .. . ss a 


S. KOCHANSKI, .. . . . Berlin, Germany. 
MIDDOWS BROS., .. . . Sydney, N.S.W. 
LOUIS L. LOMER,. . . Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


FRED. STIELTJES & CO., Amsterdam, Holland. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. Burton’s Son 


42 to 48 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 









E, C. FULLER & CO, #242 28 Reade Street # # # NEW YORK, N.Y. # # # Sole Eastern Agents 
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Latham's Monitor Machinery 


For Printers, Bookbinders, Lithographers and Publishers 


























Monitor Job Backers 








Monitor Combined Round-Corner, Punch- Monitor Lever Embossers 
ing and Index Machines 


Co. 


usa 


Latwam Mow 
GHicaso 
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Monitor Numbering and Paging Machines Monitor Standing Presses Monitor Table Shears 








The cuts above are but a few of the numerous machines we manufacture. Every machine is constructed 
on strictly up-to-date principles and fully guaranteed. 

The largest firms in the United States and abroad use Monitor Machines because they are the 
best and make the most money for them. We build a complete line, and can furnish complete Bindery 
outfits on short notice. May we send you details ? 

Rebuilt machines on hand of every description. Send for list and catalogues. 


— LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


ce” 197-201 S. Canal St., Chicago. New York Store, 8 Reade St. 


Is the Best 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 15 Tudor Street 
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R. HOE & CO’S 
POWER PLATE PRINTING PRESS 


FOR PRINTING POSTAGE STAMPS, REVENUE STAMPS, || 
BONDS, BANK NOTES, ETC. ; 


hig? 
oO, 
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, NEW-YORK & LONDON 
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TAKES ON SHEETS 21X19 INCHES OR SMALLER, AND GIVES A RUNNING SPEED 
UP TO 720 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR. 


WE HAVE RECENTLY SUPPLIED OVER FORTY OF THESE PRESSES TO VARIOUS 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICES AND BANK NOTE COMPANIES. 





Price and any further particulars desired will be given on application to 


R. HOE & CO. 504-520 GRAND ST. 


NEW YORK, U. S.A. 


A.tso, 192 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
258 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANSFIELD ST., BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, ENG, 


THE LARGEST, OLDEST AND LEADING MANUFACTORY IN THE WORLD, OF 
PRINTING, STEREOTYPING, ELECTROTYPING AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING MACHINERY. 
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| é< s° | ADJUSTABLE “« GANG 
DEFENDER PUNCHING MACHINE 


==" es 
, = | 


bn geese 
NEW YORK. 
ae. 























——— 


THE ABOVE IS AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED 
POWER GANG PUNCHING MACHINE WITH ADJUSTABLE PUNCHES 


We also build Small Foot-Power Gang Punching Machine. 


Send for full description and sample work. 


EDWIN B.STIMPSON & SON, 31 Spruce St., New York 
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WALTER SCOTT & CO 
PLAINFIE LBIND.V. S.A 











RE eA 

















PRINTERS USING THE 


Scott All-Size Rotary 


Making Money! 


BECAUSE they can print magazines, periodicals, books, almanacs, 
holiday supplements and other special illustrated work at the rate of 


FIFTY THOUSAND PER DAY. 


BECAUSE they are not confined to one special size of sheet, but 
can print any width, and cut off any length desired. If you are 
progressive you will put in one of these machines and go after 
the long runs. It will pay for itself in a short time. Send to the 


nearest office for further particulars. 





We manufacture Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution with two and four form rollers, front fly and 
printed-side-up deliveries, flat-bed perfecting, and all kinds of Magazine and Newspaper Presses. 














eet! =| WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
{oof NEW YORK, Times Building PLAINFIELD, 


CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
ST. LOUIS, Security Building 


BOSTON, Winthrop Building NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


CINCINNATI, Neave Building 











Four-Roller, Two-Revolution Press — Front Fly Delivery. 
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THE ABOVE ENGRAVING HAS BEEN DESIGNED WITH THE VIEW GF BEING USED FOR A BOOKLET OR CATALOGUE COVER, CALENDAR OR GENERAL ADVERTISEMENT. 
PLATES, ANY SIZE REQUIRED, FOR ONE OR MORE COLORS, WITH YOUR ADVERTISEMENT ENGRAVED OR MORTISED AS DESIRED, FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
ROSENOW & COMPANY, 373 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING MACHINERY 


Furnished. 














Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 
JAMES ROWE, 76 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 
15 Tudor St., London, E.C., Eng. 
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ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 
Manefacturers of *““MACHINE-: CAST” 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 


49-51 Rose Street, ‘ 413 Commerce St., 
NEW YORK.aa jf *” PHILADELPHIA. 


James White & Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 




















COVER 
And BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 





DROP-ROLLER QUADRUPLE MACHINE 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
New York and Chicago. 





Chambers Brothers Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE “VICTOR” STEEL 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DIE POWER 


EMBOSSING AND PRINTING PRESS 


THE ONLY ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY PRESS OF ITS KI 
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THE VICTOR. 


The Fullard Ma 


Size of Die, 3x5 inches. 
Weight, 2,500 pounds. 
Over all dimensions, 3 ft. 11 in. x 5 ft. 


ND IN THE MARKET TODAY 








E take pleasure in introducing this 
machire to the trade through the 

medium of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The ‘‘Victor’’ is eminently worthy of 
the careful consideration of engravers, 
stampers and the job trade generally 
who cater to the elite trade with the 
production of high-grade work. It has 
all the advantages of the hand-power 
machines with the speed of job machines. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND 
FULL INFORMATION. 








nufacturing Co., Inc. 


624 and 626 Filbert Street, #2 #22 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ALWAYS IN STOCK 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES 









FOR LIST OF 
BRANCHES SEE 
INLAND PRINTER 
DIRECTORY 













HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 














AMERICAN TYPE F 
COMPANY 
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OME purchasers of cabinets, when they see the list price of a modern 
fifty-case steel-run cabinet, think the price too high and select what 





they consider to be the cheaper old-style wood-run cabinets, con- 


o¢ a ii ¢¢ 
taining sixteen or twenty cases. Don’t entertain the idea that these steel- 


>S run cabinets are too high-priced, for the fact is, they are the cheapest cabi- 
|) g C nets ever placed in the market, notwithstanding all the special advantages 


they possess. The list price may look high, but consider the number of 





cases you are getting in your cabinet. That’s the test. Take, for instance, 


the two cabinets illustrated herewith as an example. They occupy the same 
FeSSOn floor space—only one-half the space taken by an ordinary news stand. The 
fifty-case cabinet is modern in construction, thoroughly up te date, and fitted 
with steel runs. The list price of this cabinet is $75.00, an average of $1.50 




















per case. The other cabinet is the regular sixteen-case 
Wisconsin Cabinet, fitted with wooden runs. It is a 


good and substantial cabinet of its class, and nearly all Whee 
printing-offices are supplied with this cabinet in various \Ses< 
sizes. The list price of this sixteen-case cabinet is tt 


$26.00, an average of $1.62! per case. Now, which is 
the cheaper? The high cabinet is 12% cents per case 





lower in price and has steel runs, while the other cabinet 
has wooden runs. The saving in space by the use of 
the high cabinet is over 200 per cent. With these facts 
before you, which will you buy ? If you desire to save Ve= 
space and labor, send for our complete catalogues, 
which explain it all. They are full from cover to cover 





of handsome illustrations of modern Printing - Office 











Furniture. Specify our goods when ordering through 
your dealer. Be sure that you get them. Every article = 





we make bears our stamp. Look for it. /¢ 7s a guar- | | pee = 


ranty of excellence. = 


TDP ALRLE LD PARED, ZERO MIESELOIOIOI""™ 


50-CASE CABINET 16-CASE CABINET 

List Price, $75.00. List Price, $26.00. 
Average Price, per case, $1.50. Average Price, per case, $1.62\4. Ae : 
With Steel Runs. With Wooden Runs. = 
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Saving in space by using i s 
50-Case Cabinets, —_ 
200 per cent. i 








Awarded Grand Prix 
at the . ee 
Paris Exposition. 
Highest honor obtainable. 


=—=—=——!] — —- 50-Case Wisconsin Steel-Run Cabinet, 
Height, 84 inches. 


Che Hamilton Mig. Co. 


i. Main Office and Factory, CWO Rivers, Wis. 
mm  — _———ee Eastern Office and Warehouse, Middletown, 1. Y. 


Largest manufacturers of WOOD TYPE in the world. Over 1,000 designs, each made in over twenty different sizes, 
giving a choice of over 20,000 fonts. 
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Christmas Number 





THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


VoL. XXVI. No. 3. 


CHICAGO, DECEMBER, 1900. Tune | Prcign $iaoper year extra. 


BILL BUCKLEY, 


BY EDWARD BECK, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


ILL BUCKLEY made his appearance 
in the office of the Watsonburg Bul- 
letin coeval with that of the big 
cistern which the Old- Man had 
installed in the back yard to catch 
the rain from the roof. 

Bill’s ambition was to become a 

printer. His mother proudly as- 
serted that he was a bright lad — original and quick 
to learn, and the Old Man decided to give him a trial. 

The mission of the cistern was merely to supply 
water to the miniature boiler in the basement which 
gave off steam to run the puffy little upright engine 
which, in turn, kept the wheels of the old Wharfedale 
cylinder turning and ground out once a week a limited 
edition of the [Veékly Bulletin. 

The affinity between Bill and the cistern will appear 
later. 

Bill proved an apt pupil. In three days he had 
learned all about type-lice and their habits. He also 
knew the futility of going to the printing-office across 
the way for a nonpareil shooting-stick or the loan of 
two dozen italic hair-spaces. He knew the paper-boy’s 
route perfectly and could dispose of the office sweep- 
ings, together with the fugitive pieces of type dropped 
by careless compositors, without the Old Man being 
any the wiser. The Old Man said Bill would do and 
at the end of the week gave him $1.50 in good coin of 
the realm and a copy of “ Poor Richard’s Maxims ”’ to 
read over Sunday. 

But the big cistern had not been idle. The summer 
rains had filled it to the brim. The coopers had not 
yet supplied the circular cover which was later to be 
surmounted by a pump. It lay, like a pool, the sun- 
shine glinting its surface and the clouds reflecting their 
shadows in its depths. The boys were sitting around 
the tank eating their noonday lunch when Bill was 
seized with an idea. 

“ Bet ver the treats I can dive into that tank and 
bring up a pica em quad the first time trying,” said 
3-4 





Bill, who had already become familiar with the names 
and sizes of the type bodies in ordinary use. 

“Tl take yer,” said the Senior Apprentice, with 
sporting blood in his veins. The Piece-hand was made 
stakeholder and the Tramp referee. 

Bill proceeded to the basement, stripped and soon 
reappeared ready for the dive. With due solemnity 
the pica quad was produced and a mark of identifica- 
tion placed upon it. Then it was ceremoniously 
dropped into the tank and disappeared from view 
Gleefully Bill climbed into the water. He bobbed up 
and down a few times and then, with a smile of tri- 
umph on his freckled face, as his bare foot alighted on 
the quad, he made a dive and came up puffing and 
blowing, but with the em quad securely clenched in his 
hand. 

* Here it is!” he shouted. 

But the referee calmly examined the quad and 
declared it to be bogus. It did not contain the mark of 
identification. Bill climbed out in a dazed sort of way, 
but it was not until after he had redressed himself 
and returned to the office that he learned that while he 
was undressing the Senior Apprentice had thrown a 
whole handful of pica em quads to the bottom of the 
tank. But Bill was game and made no complaint. 

Next day Bill offered to jump from the peak of the 
barn on a similar wager and found ready acceptance. 
The roof was at least forty feet from the ground and in 
jumping Bill stood every chance of breaking his back 
and ending his active career. He climbed the ladder, 
crawled up the slanting roof and poised for a moment 
on the summit. 

“Here goes,” he cried and then he jumped — not 
to the ground but to the side of the roof. Then he slid 
down the rest of the way to collect his bet. It was hoss 
and hoss, as they say in sporting circles. 

Bill wondered what would happen if he placed his 
old soft felt hat, filled to the brim with water from the 
big tank, on top of the door through which the Senior 
Apprentice would return from an errand. He was 
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advised to try the experiment and it would doubtless 
have succeeded very well had not the good old dominie 
of the Presbyterian Church preceded the Senior 
Apprentice by three minutes in coming through the 
door. 

The dominie was somewhat surprised at the sudden 
and unexpected shower. He backed out gracefully 
and took his order for fifty half-sheet bills for the tea- 
meeting to the shop across the way. Some words he 
said in parting were not those found in the Shorter 
Catechism. 

The Tramp proved a source of untiring interest to 
3ill. The Tramp had once been a school teacher and 


but not so Bill. He gathered the dead feline tenderly 
in his arms and laid her away in a safe place for future 
reference. Just before the hour to quit work Bill 
invited the Senior Apprentice to go up on the roof of 
the office building, which was three stories high. Then 
he disclosed the dead cat and his plans. 

“You take the hind legs,” he said, “and I'll take 
the fore legs and when the Tramp comes out of the 
front door we'll both let go and see what he’ll do.” 

Soon the Tramp made his appearance and Bill said, 
“Let her go!” But the Senior Apprentice lost his 
nerve or recovered his good sense and held on a few 
seconds too long. The cat’s dead body fell with a 




















Photo by H. W. Turtoy. 


ON THE FLORIDA COAST. 


still wore the long black coat which was once the dis- 
tinctive mark of his profession. The Tramp and Bill 
held long conferences on the advantages of a roving 
free-from-care life. They became quite friendly 
indeed, but their friendship suffered a shock when Bill 
emptied a half-pound can of choice black ink into one 
of the pockets of the Tramp’s long coat and dropped a 
bottle of blue bronzing powder (minus the bottle) into 
the other. The Tramp didn’t discern either of these 
gifts until after his arrival home for supper and perhaps 
Bill lost the full effect of his experiment. Next morn- 
ing the Tramp appeared to feel hurt as he came in 
without his cherished coat. Bill kept discreetly out of 
his way for a week. 

Some boys might not find any use for a dead cat, 


mushy sound just a few feet back of the Tramp, who 
turned around, looked up and seemed to understand. 

Bill wasn’t altogether satisfied, but he thought it 
would be worth while to return to the composing-room 
and report the partial success of his plan to the waiting 
Piece-hand. He became so much interested in his 
recital that he failed to note a movement back of the 
wood-type case until it was too late. Then he found 
himself in the hands of the Tramp, who had returned 
to the composing-room through the front door while 
sill and his companion were returning through the 
rear. The rest had better be left unsaid. 

Bill displayed true genius the day he wrote a note 
in a beautiful feminine hand, signed it with the first 
name of the Methodist parson’s pretty daughter and 

















dropped it in the postoffice, addressed to the Senior 
Apprentice. The note invited the Senior Apprentice 
to spend the following afternoon at the parsonage as 
the writer’s guest. The Senior Apprentice was of the 
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Photo by Gregory Wick, Norwich, N.Y. 


“DON’T TELL ‘ NOBODY.’”’ 


Methodist persuasion and quite frequently talked about 
the parson’s daughter’s lovely eyes and her wonderful 
accomplishments. 

Bill took an active interest in the Senior Appren- 
tice’s cause and supplemented his request for a half- 
holiday, telling the Old Man that there was some 
danger of the Senior Apprentice’s health breaking 
down unless he got a rest. 

When the Senior Apprentice came around dressed 
in his Sunday clothes it was Bill who smoothed his 
curly locks with a pomatum of his own invention, con- 
sisting chiefly of roller composition. It was Bill, too, 
who was taken violently ill and had to go home that 
afternoon, but who was subsequently seen hanging 
around the parsonage gate waiting to interrogate the 
luckless Senior Apprentice on his first dip into social 
life. But the Senior Apprentice was a sealed book 
thereafter on the subject of the parson’s pretty 
daughter. 

Bill had a healthy love for fruit. He found abun- 
dant opportunities to gratify it while going the rounds 
with the weekly paper. He rarely troubled to ask the 
consent of the owner before helping himself to the 
fruits of the orchard, the vineyard or the field. This 
oversight, on one occasion, led Bill to make a mistake 
fraught with lasting consequences to himself and one 
other. He gathered in a fine watermelon on one of his 
trips, hid it in a fence corner, and when he got back to 
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the office invited the Tramp, the Senior Apprentice 
and the Piece-hand to a melon feast. When they 
arrived at the rendezvous, Bill produced a large clasp- 
knife, carved the luscious-looking melon into four sec- 
tions and handed them around. The feast would have 
followed had the melon been ripe enough to eat, but 
that is where Bill had made the mistake. The melon 
was still in its infancy. 

After some thought Bill decided it would be selfish 
to deprive Grocer Dardle, from whose patch he had 
stolen the melon, of the fruit he could not eat. He did 
the sections up in a nice-looking parcel and carried 
them to the grocer’s store. He said the package had 
just come in by express, took the grocer’s receipt for it, 
and collected a small sum for his trouble. Then he 
retired to the sidewalk, where, with the Senior Appren- 
tice, he watched the expression on Dardle’s face as he 
unfolded his treasure-trove. With the money received 
he bought a good melon at another store and the feast 
proceeded. 

A few nights later Bill and the Senior Apprentice 
were standing on a street corner, unconcerned, when 
Grocer Dardle quietly stole up behind them and 
bumped their heads together soundly. To get even 
Bill printed two hundred handbills announcing that 
there were “ Green and Over-ripe Melons For Sale at 
a Bargain at Dardle’s.” He distributed them over the 
town. It was Dardle who finally sued for peace. 

When Bill brought a paper sack filled with apples 
into the office the Piece-hand was just lighting his 
pipe. 

“TI say, old man,” said Bill, “‘ just touch a match to 
the paper bag, will you? ” 

The Piece-hand obligingly did so. Bill held the 
sack until his fingers began to burn. Then he threw it 
through the window without stopping to open the case- 
ment. It wasn’t Bill’s fault that the Old Man was 
standing on the walk below and received the charge of 
roasting apples, broken glass and burning paper on his 
devoted head. That was the time Bill got a leave of 
absence for an indefinite period. The pleadings of 
Bill’s mother, however, at last led the Old Man to 
relent and Bill was given another chance. 

It had always been a problem in the office how to 
utilize the heavy cord that used to come wrapped 
around the packages from the paper mill, but Bill 
found a way. With the assistance of the Senior 
Apprentice he used to sally forth at night taking with 
him a big supply of the rope. Going to a citizen’s 
home, he would quietly secure one end of the rope to 
the door-knob and the other to the gate-post. Then he 
would ring the bell or otherwise effectively summon 
the attention of the inmates. A colloquy would follow 
in which “ Who’s there?” from the inside would be 
answered by Bill with some pleasant bit of fiction. 
When the impossibility of opening the door from the 
inside was forced upon the householder he usually took 
a lantern and came around to investigate. Somictimes 
Bill and the Senior Apprentice had to run for their 
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lives, but they usually had time to get away and carry 
their implements of torture to another neighborhood. 

But after all, it was the rain-water cistern that 
proved Bill’s undoing. He had gone down at noon one 
day to bring up a bucket of water from the cistern 
when, either from accident or design, he allowed the 
bucket to slip, and it sank to the bottom. For a 
moment he regarded it ruefully. Then an idea struck 
him. Going back to the office he seized upon every- 
thing of a portable and sinkable nature that came in 
his way. These he quietly dropped into the cistern to 








Photo by G. R. Tennent, Asheville, N.C. 





GREEN RIVER, NEAR SALUDA, N.C. 


On the line of the Southern Railway. 


keep company with the bucket. The Tramp, the Piece- 
hand and the Senior Apprentice were too much aston- 
ished to interfere. Oil cans, iron chases, ink rollers, 
galleys, lamps, pails and a host of similar articles found 
their way into the pool. 

“ Now,” said Bill, when his self-imposed task had 
been accomplished to his satisfaction, ‘“ when the Old 
Man comes back from dinner I'll go down with a pail 
and pretend to drop it in the cistern by accident. Then 
we'll raise a fuss and get the Old Man to go down and 
try to fish it out. My! won’t he be surprised at the 
catch, though! ” 

sill rubbed his hands in gleeful anticipation. 

At the critical moment Bill let the pail slip from his 
grasp and apparently made a desperate effort to recover 
it — an effort, however, which did not mislead the Old 





Man, who was looking on all the while from a near-by 
window. With a wild rush he started for Bill and the 
cistern. He cuffed Bill’s ears and then, taking a long 
pole, started to fish out the pail. His surprise at his 
catch was fully up to Bill’s expectations. 

The fishing party with Bill and the Old Man as the 
chief fishermen continued most of the afternoon, while 
the Tramp, the Piece-hand and the Senior Apprentice 
looked on and grinned in unfeigned delight. When it 
was all over the Old Man said, “ Good-bye, Bill.” He 
emphasized the parting with a foot-extension move- 
ment that must have left its impress on Bill’s anatomy 
for many days. 

All the persuasions and pleadings of Bill’s mother 
couldn’t get the Old Man to change his mind again. 
The last heard of Bill he was gradually becoming 
familiar with the noble art of stove-molding. 

The Old Man said it would be better to develop 
3ill’s muscle at the expense of his brain. He was 
already so ingenious! 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
BOOKBINDING FOR PRINTERS. 
BY A BINDER. 
NO. XV.— BINDERS’ BOARD. 
N the job bindery, after a book has been rounded and 
backed, with the edges gilded or marbled, as the 
order may require, preparation must next be made for 
covering. This brings up the question of binders’ 
board, and a few words regarding this mysterious 
material (for it will be found to contain stones, nails, 
bits of rubber and other refuse) will not be out of place 
at this point. 

Binders’ board, as the reader knows, is the stiffen- 
ing used in the cover of the book, deriving its name 
possibly from the fact that book-covers were made of 
wood not so very long ago. It must be that the manu- 
facturer uses about anything that comes to hand as a 
base for this staple, depending on the subsequent 
admixtures, on the amount of rolling or calendering, 
and the duration of the seasoning, to bring the finished 
product up to what he considers his standard of quality. 
Previous to the recent rise in prices affecting all paper 
goods, a fairly good board suitable for edition work 
could be bought for from $26 to $30 per ton. The same 
grades today are held at from $35 to $40, and board 
suitable for job and extra work is selling at $50 and 
$60. Many of the art binders consider a $100 board to 
be none too good for their work, a considerable quantity 
being imported from England for fine binding. 

Much of the quality of a board depends on the roll- 
ing or calendering it receives. For instance, if a No. 25 
board be rolled until it becomes a No. 30, it has by the 
operation become more compact and closer grained, 
with a better surface. The surface quality of a board 
is very important, as a poor surface with lumps not 
fully pressed in will roughen up in spots when wet with 
glue or paste. Color is not such an indication of quality 
as it might be supposed, as some manufacturers add 
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lampblack to their mixture in order that their product 
shall resemble a high-priced tarboard. Some very fine 
boards are quite light in color. The buyer should look 
mainly for stiffness and smoothness. The edition bind- 
ers in England use a strawboard that is close grained 
and smooth, quite a different article from our native 
strawboard. The present high prices have induced 
some binders to make use of what is known as chip- 
board. It is made of the refuse of paper-box factories, 
has no substance or finish, and its finding place on a 
book is altogether reprehensible. 

The binder should not conclude that because the 
board is covered the quality may be slighted, nor flat- 
ter himself that a poor board may not be detected, 
for any roughness will show through leather or cloth 
and a soft board is almost certain to stand away from 
the book. Nothing bears with greater importance on 
the endurance and beauty of the finished volume than 
the quality of the board. The breaking of a soft corner 
or an untimely warping has frequently rendered value- 
less the painstaking work of many days. In short, the 
binder should use the very best board that the price of 
his binding will allow. And it will be found that the 
fraction of difference in cost between a good and an 
inferior quality will be very small when figured on each 
book. It is well to secure a stock of boards in advance, 
cut off the rope that binds the bundles and pile them up 
to season. The rope, if left on, digs deep holes into the 
outside boards. Binders’ board comes forty bundles to 
the ton. If the board is a No. 30 there will be thirty 
boards to a bundle, and if a No. 50 board, fifty to the 
bundle, regardless of the size of the board. The stand- 
ard sizes are medium, 22 by 26, and cap, 20 by 30. 
Other sizes are made for the convenience of the binder, 
such as 25 by 32 and 26 by 34. The medium, 22 by 28, 
however, is taken as the standard of thickness and will 
be found to run about to the following scale: 
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The numbers will vary in thickness from each mill 
so that there is no accurate gauge for comparison. 

Referring again to the board that should be used 
to each sized book, ordinarily a 12mo takes a No. 30 
or 35, an 8vo a No. 25, a 4to No. 20, and a folio 
No. 15. These, however, are not in any way arbitrary 
rules and may be varied to suit the circumstances. For 
instance, a beveled cover must always be on a thicker 
board than otherwise, and a thin book, no matter what 
its size, should be bound with a comparatively thin 
board, as a thick board on a thin book has a decidedly 


clumsy appearance. On general principles it is better 
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to use a thin board of good quality than a thick board 
of inferior grade. 

For job and extra work where the board is laced to 
the book before covering, the board should be lined on 
one side before cutting up, with newspaper or other 











THE STUDENT. 


From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Ill 


waste, pasted to one side. This draws the board in 
slightly toward the pasted side. This side of the board 
is placed against the book because when the leather is 
drawn over the book it has a tendency to draw the 
board outward, which this precaution offsets. On good 
works a shallow groove is cut from the band to the first 
hole with a file; this allows the band to lie flush with 
the surface of the board. If this is not done the band 
must be considerably weakened by hammering it flat, 
or allowed to show through the cover on the outside. 
Some binders slightly “edge off” the board on the 
front, bottom and top to allow the leather or paper, if 
half bound, to be drawn smoothly over the edges. 

If the edges of a board are smooth and just slightly 
rounded, the binding will last much longer than if the 
board is rough. It is for this reason that some art bind- 
ers insist on cutting their boards with the press and 
plow to assure of their being perfectly smooth. After 
the boards are laced on, the back should be paste- 
washed. This loosens any surplus glue, allowing the 
whole to be wiped off smooth. At this point, while the 
back is damped, it may be slightly rubbed down with a 
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stick and placed in the standing press until dry. If sev- 
eral books are pressed at a time they must be separated 
by press boards, which should be so placed as to not 
extend over the back. 

When cutting boards for the cover have them fit 
snugly into the joint and project in a symmetrical 
square, top, bottom and front. When cut to the desired 
size they are placed in position against the joint and a 
mark made on the boards opposite each band. Next, 
on a wooden block, an awl-hole is driven through the 
boards from the outside inward, opposite each band- 
mark and about one-half inch from the joint. Then the 
boards are turned over and holes driven through from 
the inside, outward, about three-eighths of an inch to 
one side of the first hole. The bands are now drawn 
through the first hole from the outside inward, out 
through the second, and cut flush. Holding the book in 
the left hand, the cover extended on the iron block, the 
binder now hammers the board evenly, closing up the 
holes so as to firmly hold the bands and press the latter 
into the board. If the band running from the first to 
the second hole be allowed to press into the book it will 
leave a mark that may never be removed. 


(To be continued.) 





WRITTEN For THE INLAND PrInTER. 


THE ASHENDENE PRESS AND THE 
ESSEX HOUSE PRESS. 


BY W. IRVING WAY. 


‘* ALL professions should be liberal, and there should 


be less pride felt in peculiarity of employment, 
and more in excellence of achievement. And yet more, 
in each several profession, no master should be too 
proud to do its hardest work. The painter should 
grind his own colors, the architect work in the mason’s 
yard with his men, the master manufacturer be himself 
a more skilful operative than any man in his mills, and 
the distinction between one man and another be only 
in experience and skill, and the authority and wealth 
which these must naturally and justly obtain.” 
This extract is taken from the chapter of Ruskin’s 
“ Stones of Venice ” which William Morris believed to 
be one of the most important things written by the 
author, “and in future days will be considered as one 
of the very few necessary and inevitable utterances of 
the century. For the lesson which Ruskin here teaches 
us is that art is the expression of man’s pleasure in 
labor.” The whole chapter is more or less of a protest 
against the trend of the time — the middle of the past 
century. How far it influenced William Morris, and 
how far he influenced modern art in his turn we have 
abundant evidence. Hence some of the good that men 
do “ lives after them.” The passage quoted from Rus- 
kin is applicable to printing as well as to architecture. 
Master printers “ ground their own colors ” in the old 
days; they were not above the most trifling details of 
their workshops, and they and their assistants rejoiced 
in their work. Mr. Morris did not, perhaps, grind his 


own ink, but his ink and paper were made in accordance 
with his specifications. 

Many book-loving gentlemen have had their pri- 
vate printing-presses during the past hundred years, 
but few have worked at them. The poet Cowper, 
with a sad lack of experience and equipment, com- 
plained that “in the proofs the ends of my long lines 
turned up their tails like Dutch mastiffs.” It would 
be an impossible task to name all the private and 
semi-private presses that have sprung into existence in 
England and America since William Morris began 
work at Hammersmith on the Thames, now about ten 
years ago. Two of these private presses in England 
have already produced some notable examples of book- 


O may this bounteous God 
Through all our life be near us, 
With ever joyful hearts 
And blessed peace to cheer us ; 
And keep us by his grace, 
And guide us when perplex’d, 
And free us from all ills 
In this world and the next. 


All praise and thanks to Gop 
The FaTHER now be given, 
The Son, and Him who reigns 
With Them in highest Heaven, 
The OnE Eternal Gop, 
Whom Earth & Heav’n adore, 
For thus it was, is now, 
And shall be evermore. 
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From Ashendene Press Hymns and Prayers. 


making, and both are in active operation at the present 
time. One, the Ashendene, has hitherto been exclu- 
sively a private venture —the serious plaything of 
Mr. C. H. St. John Hornby and his family. The Ash- 
endene books have been reserved for Mr. Hornby, his 
family, and a very narrow circle of their closest 
friends — they have not been for sale. However, “ I 
intend in future to sell a few copies of my books,’ he 
writes to an American correspondent. 

Mr. Hornby printed his first book in 1894. He 
began with and still uses a small Crown hand press, and 
has several varieties of type — the two stanzas repro- 
duced to accompany these notes being printed from 
“that of my types which I like best. It is an old type — 
date about 1670— from the Clarendon Press at 



























































Oxford. The matrices probably came originally from 
Holland.” After experimenting with several varieties 
of paper Mr. Hornby decided to use only the very best 
that could be made by hand. He now has it made to 
his order by Batchelor, who made the paper used in the 
Kelmscott Press books. He finds it a trifle hard and 
wiry, and it requires a lot of dampening, but it “ gives 
very good results with a heavy impression, and suits 
the old-fashioned types well.” He uses ink made in 
Holland, ink which is very stiff and hard to work, “ but 


Here one fingeth: 


Aucassin the courteous knight 
Ho the chamber went forthright, 
Lo the bed with linen dight, 
Coen where the king twas laid. 
There be stead by him and said: 
Fool, what mak’st thou here abed? 
Quoth the bing: Jam brought to bed 
Of a fair son, and anon 

UWiben my month is ober € gone, 
And mp dealing fairly done, 

To the Minster will J fare . 
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had revived, and with the help of T. Binning and 
J. Tippett, compositors, and S. Mowlem, pressman, 
who came from the Kelmscott Press to that end’’ (the 
types designed by Mr. Morris are held in trust at the 
Chiswick Press for use to reprint new editions of Mr. 
Morris’ own books as called for). Up to September 
last six books had been printed at the Essex House 
Press, from an old-style type, among them Shelley’s 
“ Adonais,”. and Shakespeare’s ““ Poems.” Mr. Ashbee 
has been at work on a new font of type for use by the 
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From Ashendene Press edition of ‘* Aucassin 
and Nicolete.”’ 
it is worth anything to get a good black impression.” 
Simplicity, careful arrangement of margins, spacing, 
etc., added to good presswork, is the mark Mr. Hornby 
aims at, and he hits the mark if all his books are as well 
done as the two or three I have seen. 

The total number of Mr. Hornby’s publications does 
not perhaps exceed a dozen, among them being 
“Three Elegies ””— Shelley’s ‘“Adonais,” Milton’s 
“Lycidas,” and Arnold’s “ Thyrsis”; Fitz Gerald’s 
“Rubaiyat”; “La Vita Nuova de Dante”; and “The 





Initial from Essex House Announcement. 


Book of Ecclesiastes.” He is now at work on a new 
issue of Mr. Lang’s “Aucassin and Nicolete.” His wife 
and his sisters have helped him, almost from the first, 
and to them the colophons bear ample “ tribute of grati- 
tude and affection.” 

The Essex House Press was founded by Laurence 
Hodson and C. R. Ashbee, “ in the hope to keep living 
the traditions of good printing that William Morris 


Initial from Bardaisan-Essex 
House Press. 


Part of Colophon from 
Bardaisan. 





Essex House Press, and this is now nearly ready and 
will first appear in his own book, “An [Endeavor 
Toward the Teaching of John Ruskin and Wiiliam 
Morris: Being an Account of the Work and Aims of 
the Guild of Handicraft.” Some ambitious ventures 
are promised by the Guild, and it is with pride that we 
note among the announcements Whitman’s “ Hymn to 
Lincoln.” This, like several others issued and 
announced, will be in vellum throughout, with rubri- 
cated initials. The books of the Essex House Press, 
which are “ published on behalf of the Guild of Handi- 
craft at Essex House, by Mr. Edward Arnold,” are for 
sale, and may be ordered direct from Mr. Arnold or 
through any responsible bookseller. Arrangements 
have been made by the Press with Mr. Douglas Cock- 
erell for special bindings in strong half leather or full 
African morocco. I must not neglect to mention, in 
this connection, that Mr. Ashbee is announced for a 
course of lectures at our Chicago Art Institute during 
the coming winter. 

The members of the Guild have quite recently issued 
a very attractive circular announcing to their friends 
and customers an exhibition at their Gallery, No. 16 
Brook street, London, of an interesting and various col- 
lection of works of art and handicraft, including furni- 
ture, table service, plate, pottery, luster ware, glass, gold 
and silver work, jewelry, printed books, choice bindings, 
wood-cut proofs and other art objects, “ made in one 
way or another for the pleasure of life.” “ The object 
which the Guild sets before it,” we further learn from 
the circular, “in all its undertakings is to make things 
that shall be serviceable and at the same time beautiful, 
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and this only when their production is carried on under 
healthful and pleasurable conditions. Good handi- 
craft, it is urged, can not be produced except with the 
good will, the fancy and the content of the handicrafts- 
man, and it is the object of the Guild to encourage 
wherever possible that individuality of its members 
which they in their turn seek to impress upon the work 
of their hands.” How important and how interesting 
this exhibition must be may be gathered from the mere 
mention of the names of some of the workers, who are, 
besides Mr. Ashbee, Mr. Reginald Savage, Mr. God- 
frey Blount, Mr. Douglas Cockerell, Mr. C. Spooner, 
Mr. W. Strang, Mr. Walter Crane, and Mr. G. Thom- 
son. Little bands of handicraftsmen are at work in 
several of the more important cities of America, but 
outside of Boston the work of these little bands has not 
yet received the recognition and substantial support it 
deserves. I can only express regret in conclusion that 
1 have not the materials at hand to more fully illustrate 
the bookmaking of the Guild of Handicraft. But I 
may be permitted to return to the subject at some future 
day when more fully equipped. Enough has been said, 
however, to show that the seeds of Ruskin’s and Mor- 
ris’s teaching have not fallen on fallow ground. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO. V.— METHOD IN MARKING PROOFS. 
T should not be necessary to say that the purpose of 
proofreading is the elimination of all errors from 
the matter that is to be printed, or that the proofreader 
should do everything possible to secure such result. 
Yet it is a fact — probably always will be a fact — that 
many proofreaders do not accomplish the purpose half 
as well as all proofreaders should. Even some of the 
most competent workers come short in practical attain- 
ment, for various reasons, largely in connection with 
method in marking corrections, and often through lack 
of method. Successful proofreading involves strict 
system in many details other than the use of right 
marks and right placing of the marks. 

Probably most of the failures of really competent 
proofreaders are due to inattention. The work de- 
mands, more than almost any other, the closest atten- 
tion. Long experience leads to such quick perception 
of differences that a wrong letter anywhere almost com- 
pels automatic correction at the hands of a reader 
whose attention is sufficiently absorbed by the work in 
hand. So much does success in proofreading depend 
on strict attention, and so decidedly is such attainment 
a matter of habit, that a few quotations are offered here 
as calculated to impress the value of good habits and 
close attention. They are from a book treating of 
“ Psychology in Education,” and specifically apply 
therein to school matters, but might well have been 
written, with very little change, for proofreaders. 

“To accomplish a given task in the shortest time, 
with the least waste of energy, and with the best results, 


the mind must be conscious, attentive, and habituated 
to the kind of activity demanded by the work to be 
done. It is not forgotten that we may do many things 
semi-consciously, or even unconsciously; and that we 
may do many things well which we have not done 
before, and so could not be in the habit of doing; but it 
is none the less true that we must do a thing many 
times consciously and attentively, before we can do that 
or similar things unconsciously and automatically.” 

“It is questionable whether any one, adult or child, 
trained or untrained, can attend unless interest is the 
mainspring of the effort.” “Interest must produce 
attention, and upon attention depends success in any 
work.” As applying to proofreading, it is very little 
questionable whether any one can succeed without 
unflagging interest and attention. The only possible 
question seems to be whether personal and monetary 
interest may not operate instead of natural attraction 
to the work. 

“ To bring about the most effective concentration of 
thought, the field of mental vision must be narrowed 
as much as possible.” Proofreaders can not afford 
to indulge divided attention. “ There is another kind of 
attention known as expectant attention, which may be 
defined as that condition in which the mind dwells upon 
something that is expected.” The proofreader must be 
always expecting to see something wrong in the print 
before him, and always ready to make that wrong thing 
right before going on to what follows. 

“Wrong habits tend to degeneracy, waste of power 
and opportunity, and obliteration of conscience.” This 
has an ethical setting in the book, but is susceptible 
to very practical application. The proofreader should 
cultivate habits of carefulness and method from the 
start, and sedulously retain them. “ Even when habits 
are not evil, they may do harm by so fixing and ‘solidi- 
fying’ the modes of thought and action as to fetter the 
mind and make progress slow or impossible.” “ No 
one is free from the danger of intellectual and moral 
inertia, and no one can afford to let the purposive edge 
of consciousness grow dull.” 

I-xhaustive exposition of all evil results of inatten- 
tion is impossible. Some of them may well be noted, 
as that will indicate a general need of methodical 
practice. 

One of the most prominent points of weakness, not 
only on the part of beginners, but among those of long 
experience who may have become somewhat overconfi- 
dent in their own ability, is failure to perceive errors in 
the first few lines of a piece of work. This is especially 
common in newspaper work, which is usually done in 
small portions and commonly without time for anything 
more than one quick glance as the matter is read aloud. 
A most valuable habit is that of riveting attention on 
the matter in hand from the beginning. Most repre- 
hensible is the habit of leaving the pen on the desk until 
an error is met, since it leads to a still longer wait, even 
having tempted a somewhat overconfident proofreader 
to leave all the marking on a small piece of work to be 
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done after all of it has been read. The writer has been 
told more than once, on inquiring about some error in a 
second proof that certainly should have been corrected 
on the first proof, “I saw that, and thought I had 
marked it.” If the case had been reversed, and the 
writer had left the error uncorrected, he would prefer, 
if smart enough to think of natural inferences as to 
carelessness and consequent suspicion of his work in 
general, to say he could not see how he could have 
passed it, or to evade specific answer in some way if 


possible. Of course the ideal practice is that which 


sectires, as nearly as may be, a realization of the iden- 
titv of each letter, beginning with the first one, and 


LONG 


immediate correction of everything that is not what it 
should be. 

One of the most astonishing facts noted in a long 
experience is the frequency of failure to detect the error 
called a “doublet,” which is a repetition of a word or 
words. Strange as it may seem, some proofreaders 
leave very few of any other kind of errors, yet seldom 
see a doublet, especially when it consists of a repetition 
at the beginning of a line of the word with which the 
preceding line ends. Liability to such repetition by 
compositors should be so strongly impressed on the 
proofreader’s mind that he will automatically note each 
ending of a line and make sure that the next line does 
not repeat it. This will probably seem unnecessary to 
say to a proofreader of much experience. It is said 
expressly for beginners. No evil habit is harder to 
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overcome than the strange one of leaving certain kinds 
of errors uncorrected. No good habit is better worth 
cultivation from the start than that of expectant atten- 
tion, particularly with reference to the mistakes that one 
would naturally think could not possibly escape his 
notice. 

Every compositor knows how to divide most com- 
mon words into syllables, but very many — probably 
most of them — occasionally have to end a line with 
part of a word, of the proper division of which they are 
not sure. Changing a wrong division involves the 
removal of a letter from one line and its insertion in 
another; two lines of type have to be readjusted for 


Photo by Henry R. Shipherd, Brooklyn, N.Y 


ISLAND SKIES. 


the one correction. What more natural than the adop- 
tion of a device whereby the compositor, in such case, 
may reduce the work by half? The device is adopted. 
Very frequently a letter, the compositor being uncertain 
which line it should be in, is repeated, so that the cor- 
rection may be made simply by removing it from the 
wrong line. Thus it becomes necessary for the proof- 
reader to expect such repetition not only of words, but 
also sometimes of letters. 

These instances may suffice as evidence of necessity 
for close scrutiny with reference to every imaginable 
detail. Selection here is purposely confined to general 
matters, as technical details differ in different kinds of 
work, which our study will eventually consider sep- 
arately. 


(To be continued.) 
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space. 

" Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail from, and subscrip- 
tions will be received by, all newsdealers and typefounders throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
newsdealers who do not keep it on sale. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 

M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, Phcenix Place, Mount Pleasant, London, 
W. C., England. : 

W. C. Horne & Sons (Limited), 5 Torrens street, City Road, London, 
E._C., England. 

Joun Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RaitHsy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Queen street, Leicester, England, 
and 1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., England. 

PENROSE 2 | 0., 8a Upper Baker street, Lloyd Square, London, W. C., 

n 3 

Avex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

Hersert Bai.ure & Co., 39 Cuba street, Wellington, New Zealand. 

G. Hepeter, Grimmaischer Steinweg, 3 Leipsic, Germany. = 

A. W. Penrose & Co., 44 Rue Notre Dame des Champs, Paris, France. 

— G. Mosson, 12 Neustrasse, Riga, Russia. 

OHN — & Co. (Limited), Capetown and Johannesburg, South 

rica. 

















EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ECEMBER — sit down and figure out the year’s 
profits. 





; ‘O all our friends, far and near, a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


HIS year’s losses can be turned into next year’s 

gains. Experience is still the wisest of teachers. 

N figuring up your profits for the year be sure to 

allow a sufficient amount for shrinkage in the 
value of your plant. 





i. let your “stock” become exhausted and 
thereby drive prospective customers away. 
Keep a full supply of the staples always on hand. 
HROUGH all the season of high prices for every 
variety of material used by the bookbinder, the 
prices for bookbinding have remained the same and 
even gone lower. 





HAT doth it profit the printer to keep his presses 

running continuously if he hasn’t figured into 

the estimate something more than the actual cost? Yet 
some printers do it. 





OOKBINDERS are all agog over a new method 

of producing white ink. The Germans have 

invented a leaf similar to aluminum or metal, but abso- 

lutely white. This may be stamped on a cover or any 

other substance, producing the effect of a brilliant 

white ink, but more beautiful than anything that the 
bookbinders have yet been able to produce. 


HE printer in war will soon be a relic of the past, 
notwithstanding the fact that the British War- 
office still clings to the “ army press,” as shown in the 
illustration in the November number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. In the United States army the typewriter 
has supplanted the printing-press in the field. It is 
easier to carry around, requires less labor in operation 
and is every bit as useful in reproducing legible copies 
of army orders. 


— of exchange requests are received by 

THE INLAND PRINTER from publishers of news- 
papers and others. THe INLAND PRINTER is designed 
for circulation among printers, publishers and news- 
paper men generally, and of necessity has a limited 
exchange list. A few publications in lines very closely 
allied to printing are on the exchange list, but we 
can not undertake to send THe INLAND PRINTER in 
exchange for daily and weekly papers. The magazine 
is a valuable one and an expensive one, and it is 
hoped that publishers will appreciate this. Send in the 
required amount and have your name placed upon the 
subscription books in the regular way. 
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LOCATE YOUR “PRINT-SHOP.,” 

( N several occasions THe INLAND PRINTER has 

called attention to the fact that some printers 
fail to put the name of their town on letter-heads, envel- 
opes, business cards, blotters, etc. Even if the work is 
intended simply for local use it is always best to give 
the full address, as some of the stationery may be sent 
to other places. Only a short time ago one of THE 
INLAND PRINTER advertisers in Chicago sent over to 
the office of that magazine to get the address of a firm 
of printers from whom it had received an inquiry. The 
letter-heading was an elaborate affair in blue, green and 
red, and stated that the individuals were “ up-to-date 
job printers ”’ and that the office was located “ over the 
First National Bank”; but in what city no one knew, 
as the postmarked envelope enclosing the letter had 
been thrown away. The firm will probably be wonder- 
ing why it did not get an answer to its communication. 
How could it expect one when the location was 
unknown? 





A SCHOOL OF AMATEURS THAT ALL CAN 
APPROVE. 
HE “ amateur printer ” has long been a source of 
ridicule, if not of contempt, for the printer by 
profession. His works have borne the earmarks of 
the botch. Nevertheless, there is a school of amateur 
printing that must meet with the approval of all lovers 
of the art, be they professionally interested or mere 
observers. The success of Elbert Hubbard and his 
“Roycroft Press,” at East Aurora, New York, has 
probably been the cause of inducing men of means in 
various parts of the country to set up private presses 
for the production of artistic printing and the revival of 
earlier types of the best work of the old masters, such 
as could not be produced under any ordinary condi- 
tions. One of the most notable establishments of this 
kind is the “Cranbrook Press,” recently founded in 
Detroit by Mr. George G. Booth, general manager of 
the Detroit Evening News and Detroit Tribune, and 
proprietor of the Chicago Journal. 

Mr. Booth has established his press not as a mere 
mercenary scheme, but as a delightful recreation, just 
as another business man might take up painting or any 
other art. Less than a year ago Mr. Booth fitted up 
the attic of the Evening News office and equipped it 
with press and type. The visitor mounts a steep stair- 
case never designed for anything more than an occa- 
sional use or to gain access to the roof, but at the sum- 
mit he finds himself in a little bijou of an office. The 
walls and ceiling are of dark oak of true medizval 
architecture. The furniture corresponds entirely, being 
of oak, for the most part designed after the furniture in 
Christopher Plantin’s printing-office in Antwerp, which 
was in its glory in the last half of the sixteenth century, 
but is still preserved as a national museum. At one’s 
right is the composing-room with a carpet on the floor 
and in all respects as tidy asa parlor. To the left is the 
pressroom. Here the walls are decorated with large 


hand-drawn cartoons in panels representing respect- 
ively full-length portraits of Gutenberg, Caxton and 
Franklin. There are also framed portraits on the walls 
of John Ruskin, William Morris, Theodore L. De 
Vinne (America’s most noted printer), Elbert Hub- 
bard (the proprietor of the Roycroft Press), Emerson, 
Carlyle, Christopher Plantin and others famous in the 
annals of bookmaking. Here also is a large engraving 
representing Caxton in his printing-office in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, examining the first impression taken from 
his newly set up press. There is inspiration on every 
wall. In this room is an old-fashioned hand press 
upon which all Cranbrook work is done in the old-fash- 
ioned way. Just beyond the pressroom is the bindery, 
quite in keeping with the other rooms, and, though 
small, possessing without question the most perfect 
equipment for fine hand-work to be found in the West. 
Here the commercial idea and commercial work are 
altogether tabooed, and the bindery is simply a little 
studio devoted to art only, as applied to the covering 
and embellishing of books. It is presided over by Mr. 
Francis E. Swaton, an Austrian by birth and a skilful 
artisan. Several young ladies are engaged in the 
delightful occupation of illuminating by hand initial 
letters and other ornaments in accordance with the old- 
time practice. The printing department is in the hands 
of Mr. Stephen M. Chilton, an old and experienced 
printer, for twelve years an employe of the famous 
printing-house of Weed, Parsons & Co., at Albany. 
Thus far the Cranbrook Press has produced but one 
book, but that a worthy one. In 1860, when Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated for the Presidency, the New 
York and Chicago Tribunes, respectively the leading 
Republican newspapers in the East and West, arranged 
to publish jointly a biography of the Republican candi- 
date. John L. Scripps, then senior editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and a personal friend of Mr. Lincoln’s, 
undertook the preparation of the pamphlet. He was a 
man of fine natural abilities, high scholarship and a pol- 
ished writer, and he invested his little brochure with an 
amount of literary finish rarely found in campaign 
documents. It was altogether a delightful sketch of a 
very remarkable man. No doubt it had its full share of 
influence in securing Mr. Lincoln’s election. But it 
was cheaply printed, and, like campaign literature gen- 
erally, was read and cast aside. When a generation 
later collectors of Lincolniana began to look for copies 
of this, the first-published life of the great man, 
scarcely one could be found. One is in possession of 
Mr. James E. Scripps, of Detroit, and one or two other 
copies have recently been discovered. The reprinting 
of this interesting pamphlet was the first venture of 
the Cranbrook Press. An introduction was written for 
it by the author’s daughter and a biography of the 
author by one who knew him well, and then the text of 
the pamphlet itself was literally reproduced, with all 
the oddities of punctuation, capitalization and orthog- 
raphy prevalent forty years ago in the newspaper press 
of the country. In real typographical excellence it falls 
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not a whit behind the Kelmscott publications. The edi- 
tion was limited strictly to 245 copies, which were sold 
at a merely nominal price. 

The next work undertaken by the Cranbrook Press 
will be a limited edition of the “ Dictes or Sayings of 
the Philosophers,” a reprint of the first book ever 
printed in England. This will be printed in Morris’s 
Gothic type and enriched with initials and borders fully 
illustrative of the beautiful fifteenth century work. 
Other books will follow from time to time, it being the 
intention of Mr. Booth to issue nothing not in the 
highest degree worthy of printing, and to issue nothing 
in any other than the very highest capabilities of the 
typographic art. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is indebted to Mr. James E. 
Scripps for its description of the Cranbrook Press. 





AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER. 

l PON occasions there come to the office of THE 

INLAND PRINTER personal letters, a little more 
flattering than the modesty of the recipients would ordi- 
narily permit to be shown in print. The following, 
however, indicating what the value of a trade journal 
such as THE INLAND PRINTER may be indirectly, out- 
side of the trade, is interesting enough to print, so Mr. 
H. O. Shepard has blushingly permitted its use. This 
is the letter: 

Peop.e’s Gas Light AND Coke CoMPANY. 
Cuicaco, November 1, 1900. 

Mr. Henry O. Shepard, City: 

My Dear Sir,—I can not but congratulate myself upon 
the fact that I possess the friendship of such a genuinely good 
fellow as yourself, who makes his kind feelings known, not 
only by empty words, but by substantial actions. I am a some- 
what discriminate observer and an intense admirer of accurate 
and artistic typography and its allied arts, and your kindness 
in sending me THE INLAND PRrInTER, which is beyond ques- 
tion the highest exponent of taste and technic in the most 
useful and refining of all arts, deserves and has my warmest 
thanks. I am firmly of the opinion that not only is THE 
INLAND PRINTER the most elegant of all trade journals, but 
that if every intelligent family would dispense with some of 
the so-called literary magazines and replace them with your 
paper, they would find it far superior in entertaining and 
educational value. 

I shall certainly recommend and even urge upon my 
acquaintances who have homes to become regular subscribers, 
for the sake of the educational value it has for children as 
well as for adults. I have more respect for intelligent “ prin- 
ter’s English” than for the mere dogmas of dictionary-makers ; 
for one ounce of practical knowledge is worth a whole ton of 
mere theorizing. Your articles on punctuation, hyphenization 
and other niceties of language are clear, correct and useful to 
every one who desires to use the vernacular in its best form. 

The typography of the text, to say nothing of the exquisite 
illustrations, is certainly the apotheosis of the “ art preservative 
of all arts,” and the whole make-up is calculated to teach the 
people what can and ought to be expected from experts in 
bookmaking. 

Constant familiarity with such a publication as yours will 
tend to raise the standard of excellence in the minds of all, 
and they, in their turn, will expect and demand a higher class 
of work when they are in the market for printing. 

You know me too well not to appreciate the fact that these 
encomiums upon THE INLAND PRINTER are but the honest 


expression of the opinions of a man who is old enough to 
know a good thing when he sees it, and who derives satisfac- 
tion in acknowledging the fact. 

Long may you live, and when at last you are gathered 
unto your fathers, let the pleasant epitaph be graved upon the 
mortuary marble, “ He touched nothing that he did not adorn.” 

Faithfully yours, 
Joun S. ZIMMERMAN. 


“THE FUTURE OF THE TYPOTHETAE.” 
N the list of toasts proposed and answered at the 
recent convention of the United Typothetz, none, 

we venture to say, excelled in suggestiveness of title 
“The Future of the Typothete.” The graceful and 
judicious treatment given the subject by our friend, 
Mr. J. Clyde Oswald, eminently befitted the occasion ; 
but now that the various representatives have returned 
to their homes and taken up again the anxieties of the 
printing-office, it is not unfitting that a little serious 
consideration be given to what the future of the 
Typothetz may be. 

The “ Future of the Typothetz ” lies in the solution 
of the labor and competitive problems, and so far as we 
know, the solution of the labor problem is enunciated 
by Mr. Henry W. Cherouny, of New York, whose 
review of the labor and competitive systems affecting 
the trade published each month in these columns is 
receiving increased attention. 

Mr. Cherouny’s platform for the trade is as fol- 
lows: 

I.— One Typothetz under one administration with 

one central treasury. 
I1.— One Union under one administration with one 
central treasury. 

I1l.—One Court of Arbitration and Conciliation 
composed of an equal number of typothetists 
and union men. 

IV.— One scale graded according to actual cost of 
living in city and country. 

V.— One common rule for every workshop in the 
country. 

VI.— Trade courts composed of an equal number of 
employing and employed printers in every 
district to decide conflicts arising under the 
common scale and common rule. 

VII.— One bureau of printing-trade statistics and a 
common labor bureau. 

What have our readers to say for and against this 
proposition ? 

SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS. 

‘““A RE we ready to say there shall no longer be any 

sentiment in business? ”’ was the question asked 
by a Western employing printer recently in addressing 
his employes who had been called together to discuss a 
threatened strike. The strike did not directly involve 
either the pressroom or the composing-room. One of 
the minor departments had just been organized into a 
union and because its demands were not immediately 
complied with the printers and pressmen were seriously 
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considering a “ sympathetic strike *’ to compel the pub- 
lishers to come to terms. 

The employing printer went on to relate the past 
experiences of the house with its employes. ‘‘ When 
one of you has become sick,” he said, not in a spirit of 
vainglorious boasting, but merely to illustrate his argu- 
ment, “we have not immediately cut his name from 
the pay-roll. In fact, we have sometimes carried such 
men on the list for months. Others we have placed in 
hospitals and taken care of both them and their fami- 
lies until they were able to come back to work. When 
a man has grown old and gray in our employ we have 
not turned him out, like an old, used-up horse, to die. 
We have found some excuse for keeping him in the 
office, even when a younger and more active man would 
have served us a great deal better. We want to con- 
tinue that spirit, but the union seems determined to 
drive it out. The union wants to put everything on a 
purely commercial basis—a mere matter of dollars 
and cents. Well, if that is your desire, no doubt the 
employer can in time meet you on that level; nay, he 
will have to do so to preserve his own interests, but to 
me it will always be a sincere matter of regret.” 

Undoubtedly the trend of the times is to force the 
industrial world to a strictly commercial basis, but 
there will be found many an employer and not a few 
employes who, like the Western employer quoted, will 
find little cause to rejoice over the changed order of 
things. 





“TO HAVE AND TO HOLD.” 
hice the above caption a recent issue of the 
Newspaper Maker, New York, has the follow- 
ing, which contains much truth: 

** The ideal which the average publisher elects is: 

* To have good advertising customers, and 

“ To hold them. 

‘* But the wild scramble for advertising patronage 
that characterizes the present, while, with the keen com- 
petition existing, it may perhaps be easy for the pub- 
lisher to obtain custom, it is usually at a sacrifice. 
Whether, once secured, he can retain it is another 
matter. 

‘In the endeavor to have, the publisher makes con- 
cessions. His rival is running the advertisement, and 
to secure it he cuts rates. If the first cut is not enough, 
the knife goes deeper, and the advertiser calmly sug- 
gests that the publisher get down to rock bottom. 
Another fall in prices follows, and the advertising bear 
has made his point. 

‘To hold the advertising, once secured, it is ques- 
tionable whether contracts are ever renewed on the 
same basis. Favors are granted either as to price, posi- 
tion, free notices, and all the other quirks and turns the 
experienced advertiser quickly works to his advantage. 

“There are but comparatively few papers of this 
country that do not break rates to secure business, and 
especially when dealing with the advertiser direct. 
Such methods are unfair to the advertising agent, to 


the advertisers he represents, and a source of worry 
and loss to the publisher. 

“Rates should be like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians — unchangeable, and the true motto for the 
publisher, 

“ To have one rate, and 

“To hold it.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER’S advertising pages show that 
it has good advertising customers, and the fact that the ; 
majority of them are in the magazine regularly proves a 
that it holds them. How it does this is no secret. Sim- : 
ply by giving wide circulation to their announcements, 
by charging consistent prices for the advertising, and 
by having one price for everybody and no favoritism. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR. 
BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 
NO. II.—THE CARE OF MATRICES AND SPACEBANDS. 
7 HAT is the best thing to clean spacebands 
with?” asked the Operator one day. “ The 
machinist who worked here before you came used to 
clean them with coal oil. Is that a good plan?” 

“Yes, that’s all right,” answered the Machinist, 
“but I’m a firm believer in the graphite theory, and my 
experience is that there’s nothing so 
good as graphite — provided you use 
the proper kind. There are some grades 
that are the worst thing possible to use. 
There is a special brand made by the 
Dixon Crucible Company for typeset- 
ting machines which I always get. It 
comes high, but it’s cheap in the long 
run. 

“T have some of it here in this tin 
can,” continued the Machinist, “and if 
you'll take the bands out of that idle 
machine over there I'll show you how I 
clean them — which, however, will be 
your work hereafter. 

“ Do you see that discolored spot on 
the sleeve (Fig. 1)? The cast occurs at 
that point on the spaceband and if that 
discoloration is not removed, metal will 
eventually adhere to the sleeve and then 
when the wedges are driven up in the 
act of justifying a line of matrices, the 
lumps of metal on the spaces crush in 
the thin walls of the matrices next to 
them. It will take but a few hours’ 
work with spaces in that condition to 
ruin a set of matrices, and matrices cost 
forty dollars a set — remember that. 

“ Now, I first rub that spot on the 
sleeve on a board to remove the stain, 
being careful to hold the band perfectly flat to avoid 
rounding the edge, and then polish the whole band 
with graphite sprinkled over a piece of felt tacked on 
a board. This makes them so slick that the wedges 








FIG. 1. 
Spaceband showing 
adhesion of metal. 














slide up and down freely, and when you get a number 
of them in a line the justification springs will be able 
to drive them up without any trouble. The graphite 
also prevents the adhesion of metal at the casting point. 

“You must take the spacebands out of each machine 
every morning before the operators begin and clean 
them in this way. Be careful when replacing them in 
the spaceband box to turn the sleeve to the right. I'll 
set the automatic pump-stop lever so the machines will 
not allow a short line to be cast, and then if the 
matrices show ‘hair lines’ in the print you will be 
held responsible, and 
you'll lose your yellow 
jacket — savvy?” 

“How do you set 
that short-line lever ?” 
asked the Operator. 

“ First of all, we'll 
take off all these vise- 
jaw closing springs,” 
replied the Machinist. 
“ They’re bad things 
to use in connection 
with a pump-stop and 
the company doesn’t 
apply them to ma- 
chines of the latest 
pattern. 

“ This pump-stop (HH, Fig.2) is pivoted at its elbow 
(d*) and is operated by the justification lever (J). If 
this lever rises to its extreme limit it should strike 
against and raise the lower end of the pump-stop lever 
(i’) so as to cause its upper end to slip underneath the 
small block (/) on the pump lever (£), and thus pre- 
vent the plunger descending and casting the line. The 
adjustment is made by the screw (/’) against which the 
justification lever strikes. Loosen this screw first; 
then disconnect the plunger to avoid accidents, and pull 
the starting lever and let the machine turn over until it 
nearly reaches the casting point, when stop it. The 
vise jaw is open, of course, and the lever (J) is up to its 
full stroke. Now screw down the adjusting screw (h’) 
until its upper end passes beneath the block (/1) on the 
pump lever. Tighten the check-nut on the adjusting 
screw and leave it alone ever aiter. 

“ Now a line with spacebands in it and enough 
matrices to prevent the spacebands being driven to their 
utmost capacity will not allow the justification lever to 
rise high enough to trip up the pump stop; but if the 
line does not contain enough matrices, the lever will 
rise to its limit, driven by the justification spring, the 
pump stop will be actuated and no cast will occur. 

“Tf the pump-stop were not set so as to prevent 
a loose line casting, the metal would enter between the 
matrices and show as ‘fins’ in the print. 

“ There is another use to which I put this graphite,” 
said George, “and though others may not agree with 
me it is because they haven't used the right kind of 
graphite. I never run in a new set of matrices without 
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first having dusted this graphite over them as they lay 
spread out on a sheet of paper, and after rubbing the 
matrices around in this until they acquire a gloss or 
glaze, I stack them. If the magazine is brushed out 
with a brush dampened with gasoline and afterward, 
when dry, polished by sprinkling a little graphite on the 
brush and running it through the channels a couple of 
times, both matrices and channels will be so slick that 
when a key is touched the matrix will invariably 
respond. 

““ How often should the matrices be cleaned?’ asked 
the Operator. “I suppose they get dirty and greasy 
after a time.” 

“Well, that depends a great deal on the way the 
matrices are handled by the operators or any one else 
who may have greasy or dirty hands. Then, too, unless 
the path of the matrices through the machine is kept 
clean and free from oil, the matrices will become foul. 
If care is exercised in these particulars, however, it will 
not be necessary to clean a set of matrices oftener than 
once in ten or twelve months. 

“Right here, however, | want to warn you that 
whenever a matrix or two fails to respond it is not an 
infallible sign that the matrices need cleaning. Nine 
cases out of ten it is the mouth of the magazine that is 
befouled. To clean this, insert the round rod in that 
hole drilled in the right-hand side of magazine a couple 
of inches above the lower end and shove the rod 
through to the other side of the maga. ine. Then run 
out the two matrices in each channel which remain 
below this stop-rod. You can then lower the flexible 
front guide by unlatching the large front glass and 
depressing the flexible front until it is disengaged from 
beneath the magazine mouth. Those four hinged 
escapement covers can then be raised and the escape- 
ments and the magazine mouth thoroughly cleaned. 
You will find this plan much more effective and quicker 
than brushing out magazine or cleaning matrices when- 
ever the latter refuse to respond to the touch of the 
key. These escapements should be examined in every 
instance after brushing out the magazine, as bristles 
from the brush frequently get caught in the escape- 
ments and bind them so they can not move. Touch the 
keys and notice their action while the covers are 
raised.” 

“One machinist we had here,” said the Operator, 
‘used to rub each matrix on a piece of board to remove 
the dirt from the sides and ears. What do you think of 
that scheme? ”’ 

‘Life is too short to waste so much time,” George 
replied, “ but if a set of matrices are beginning to show 
‘hair lines’ they can’t be cleaned in any other way. 
When the walls of the matrix get crushed in a little the 
dirt on the sides will gradually fill up the depressions 
so the ‘fins’ won’t show. Of course, washing the 
matrices would clean this all out and the result would 
be what this office won't stand for — hair lines.’ 

“ But we don’t expect matrices to get in that condi- 
tion in less than three or four years, so when matrices 
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get greasy and dirty (which ordinarily will be in a 
year's time), I wash them in gasoline and dry them 
between two cloths; then spread them out and polish 
them in graphite the same as a new set, treating the 
magazine as I explained before. 

“ That’s the best scheme, and I’ve tried them all.” 


(To be continued.) 





Written for Tie Inctanp Printer. 

THREE GREAT EDITORS. 

INTERESTING AND GRAPHIC REMINISCENCES OF JAMES GORDON 
BENNETT, THE ELDER, HENRY J. RAYMOND AND HORACE 
GREELEY.— CHARACTERISTIC PERSONAL SKETCHES OF THE NEW 
YORK HERALD, TIMES AND TRIBUNE FOUNDERS. 


NO. II.— BY MAJ. GEORGE F. WILLIAMS. 


| ORACE GREELEY was born at Amherst, 

Massachusetts, on February 3, 1811, being of 
Scotch-Irish descent, his ancestors emigrating to 
America in 1718. Passing his boyhood on a farm, 
Horace early developed a love for study in and out of 
school. When he was ten years of age his parents 





HORACE GREELEY. 


Founder of the New York 77r4une. 


removed to Vermont and consented to his learning the 
trade of a printer in the office of the Northern Specta- 
tor, at East Poultney, Vermont. Greeley soon became 
an expert typesetter, and until he was twenty years of 
age sent nearly all of his earnings to the mother he 
loved most dearly. In 1831 Horace landed in New 
York city, with only $10 in his pocket, and began 
setting type for John T. West en an edition of the 
New Testament containing references and notes in 
the original Greek. It is related that his proofs were 
remarkably correct. The Testament being finished, 
Greeley set type on the Evening Post, Commercial 
Advertiser and Spirit of the Times, until he joined 
Francis V. Story in starting a cheap paper ca!led the 
Morning Post. The paper did not live long, but the 
firm of Story & Greeley prospered as job printers. 
Still anxious to have a paper under his control, Gree- 
ley started the New Yorker on March 22, 1834, it 
being a weekly literary and political journal, but it 
was not remunerative. In 1838 Thurlow Weed, the 
head of what was called “The Albany Regency,” 


and Lewis Benedict, chairman of the Whig State com- 
mittee, selected Greeley to edit a campaign paper, and 


in 1840 he edited another Whig campaign sheet called 
The Log Cabin. 

His success with these papers encouraged Greeley 
to start the New York Tribune, the initial number 
appearing on April 3, 1841. It should be noted here 
that when the elder Bennett contemplated starting the 
Herald he invited Greeley to join him in the enterprise, 
but the offer was declined. There can be no question 
that, had these two editors united, they would have 
produced an ideal newspaper. The Tribune soon 
became a power, its weekly edition gaining an enor- 
mous circulation, as it combined the best features of 
the daily and Greeley’s former publications. Realizing 
that a great field for circulation lay among the farm- 
ers, Greeley gathered around him a notable staff of 
writers on agricultural topics, thus securing the atten- 
tion of the farmers throughout the entire country. At 
that time the far West was largely a terra incognita, 
and Greeley made a decided hit in advocating the tak- 
ing up of arable land in the great Government reserva- 
tions. His famous series of articles on this subject 
began with one headed, “Go West, Young Man!” 
and resulted in settling much of the territory bevond 
the Missouri. 

At the outset, Greeley refused to print theatrical 
advertisements, and excluded from the columns of the 
Tribune what he called “immoral and degrading police 
reports,” while divorce suits, robberies and homicides 
were strenuously ignored. This policy did not last 
long, for Thomas McElrath, the publisher, soon 
insisted on having all the news. 

Mr. Greeley was a vigorous editorial writer, espe- 
cially on political topics, but he had no more idea of 
the value of news, or how to obtain it, than the office 
cat. Whenever the Tribune missed an important item 
of news he would swear vigorously and ask his man- 
aging editor “ what the devil he meant ”’ by losing it. 
His absence of mind was remarkable. On one occa- 
sion he attended a public meeting as a speaker, and 
good-naturedly volunteered to carry his reporter's 
copy to the office. While riding down town he formu- 
lated in his mind several editorials, and was so intent 
on putting them on paper that he forgot to hand the 
reporter’s copy to his night editor. On discovering 
the next day that the Tribune contained no account 
of the meeting, he indulged in more profanity, 
his threats of dismissal evaporating when he dis- 
covered the missing copy in the pocket of his 
old white overcoat. Greeley could never master the 
routine details of his own office. He would give 
orders to an office boy that should have been sent 
to the managing editor, while reporters frequently 
received instructions intended for the city editor. 
One night he countermanded some orders left by the 
managing editor, and discharged the night editor 
for refusing to obey, but was dumfounded at being 
told by the latter he could only be dismissed by the 
managing editor. While Amos J. Cummings was edi- 
tor of the Weekly Tribune, he was sitting all alone at 














work about midnight, when Horace came out of his 
room wearing hat and overcoat. Putting some copy 
in the box, he turned to Cummings, saying in his 
squeaky voice: “Is there anybody here connected 
with the Daily Tribune?” Supposing that Greeley 
knew that he was the Weekly editor, Cummings made 
no reply. Greeley hopped about the editorial-room for 
a few minutes, crammed his pockets with exchanges, 
and touching Cummings on the shoulder again 
squeaked: “Aren’t you connected with the Daily Trib- 
une?” 

“No, sir!’ was the reply. 

The * White-coated Philosopher” started back in 
utter astonishment, saying: ‘ Well, by thunder! I 
thought you were.” Then he marched out, slamming 
the door behind him. While the /Veeckly editor was 
laughing over the incident, Greeley reopened the door 
and said in his queer, falsetto voice: ‘ Well, young 
man, if while you are in this office, you see anybody 
who is connected with the Daily Tribune, please tell 
him for God’s sake to put as much election news in the 
paper tomorrow morning as the Evening Post has 
got!” 

Stanley Huntley was sent to report a meeting of 
the Farmers’ Club for the Tribune. The members 
became involved in a wordy quarrel over the merits of 
a new potato and made themselves ridiculous. Hunt- 
ley had a keen sense of humor and wrote a very amus- 
ing account of the meeting. The next day Mr. Moore, 
the city editor, told Huntley that Mr. Greeley wished 
to see him. The reporter rapped at the chief’s door, 
and hearing the squeaky ‘“ Come in,” stood waiting. 

“What do you want?” demanded Greeley, angry 
at being disturbed. 

“You sent for me, sir. My name is Stanley Hunt- 
ley.” 

“The hell it is! So you're the damned fool that 
wrote up that Farmers’ Club meeting. You made 
them look like a pack of fools, and so they are. But 
you oughtn’t to have done it. I know they are a lot of 
fools, but it mustn’t be said so in the Tribune, for, 
young man, I’m the president of the Farmers’ Club.” 

A bit of election news was accidentally left out of 
the Weekly Tribune, when Greeley told the editor that 
he was a “damned blockhead.’’ The editor at once 
resigned, but was sent for a day or two after. 

“T understand, sir,’’ said Greeley, “that you have 
refused to edit the Weekly because I called you a 
damned blockhead. Now, don’t be foolish, and go 
back to work. I wouldn’t give a button for any man 
who had been on the Tribune three weeks without 
being called a damned blockhead. Sometimes I’m a 
damned blockhead myself.” 

Mr. Greeley had no conception of personal cour- 
tesy. He never asked visitors to sit down, and seldom 
was there a spare chair in his room. If there was, it 
was covered with exchanges. When a subordinate 
saluted him on the street or in the office he never 
responded. If he wanted anything done he made the 
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request querulously and in a mean, nasty manner. He 
wotild often go out of his way to secure an office for a 
scamp and then refuse to sign a petition for a deserv- 
ing applicant. Captious in his fault-finding, he did 
not possess sufficient courage to address the offender 
personally, but used to go around the editorial-rooms 
whining and grumbling to the man nearest him about 
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somebody else, then when the culprit asked what the 
matter was, he would retreat to his sanctum without a 
word. 

Absolutely indifferent concerning his personal 
appearance, Greeley always looked more like a hayseed 
farmer than the denizen of a great city. With one or 
both trouser legs above his rusty boots, his overcoat 
half on, his white broad-brimmed felt hat stuck on the 
back of his big head, and every pocket crammed with 
newspapers, he would go stalking through the streets, 
oblivious to everything and everybody about him. 
Standing in front of the Times office one day, I 
watched Mr. Greeley make several abortive attempts 
to cross Park Row, he being as afraid of the horse- 
cars as any woman can be. Going to his assistance, I 
piloted the old man across, and when we reached the 
opposite sidewalk Greeley turned to me and said in a 
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querulous tone: ‘‘ How in hell did you manage that? ” 
On another occasion he went to the cashier’s window 
and drew $5 on his salary account. Stuffing the crisp 
note into his vest, pocket he clumsily climbed into a 
street car and was soon absorbed in reading exchange 
newspapers. Just before reaching the railroad depot —- 
then located on the site of the present Madison Square 
Garden — Greeley discovered that a pickpocket had 
stolen his watch. Feeling for the bank note and draw- 
ing it from his pocket, he brandished the bit of paper 
and piped out, with a broad smile: 

‘Well, some damned pickpocket has stolen my 
watch, but damn him, he didn’t get my five-dollar 
bill!” 

Mr. Greeley’s penmanship was atrociously bad and 
undecipherable, it being the dread of all compositors. 
A boy one day brought him a letter he had written to 
John Graham. Greeley took the note, supposing it to 
be a reply, and being unable to read the writing, gave 
it back to the boy, saying: “I can’t read this damned 
fool’s writing.” “ That’s just what Mr. Graham said 
when he received it,” replied the boy. “It’s your own 
letter!” 

Horace Greeley served two terms in Congress, and 
was a candidate for United States Senator from New 
York in 1861 and 1867, being defeated both times. 
He ran for Congress in 1870 and was defeated. When 
his personal friend, Charles G. Halpine (Miles 
O’Reilly) died as register of the city of New York, 
Greeley asked for the appointment as his successor, 
and turned over all of the salary attached to the office 
to Halpine’s widow. He was delegate-at-large to the 
State Constitutional convention in 1867, and in 1869 
was the unsuccessful Republican candidate for State 
Comptroller. His opposition to the renomination of 
General Grant for the Presidency, in 1872, was futile, 
and in a moment of petulant spite he threw himself 
into the arms of the Democratic party. As its candi- 
date, he made an exhausting campaign, his defeat 
prostrating him both physically and mentally, death 
releasing him on November 29, 1872. Greeley’s 
funeral was a notable one, it being attended by the 
President, Vice-president, members of the Cabinet, 
Mayors, Governors and many prominent men in both 
parties. 

Among those who served under Mr. Greeley were 
Charles A. Dana, John Russell Young, Walter Gay, 
Whitelaw Reid, Thomas Rooker, Henry J. Raymond, 
George William Curtis, Bayard Taylor, Henry Fry, 
Margaret Fuller, Albert Brisbane, Count Gurowski, 
George Ripley, Amos J. Cummings, Nathan D. 
Urner, Mortimer Thompson (“ Philander Doesticks’’), 
Franklin J. Ottarson, George W. Pearce, Thomas Mc- 
Elrath, Col. John Mix, Isaac W. England and William 
Winter. 

During the greater part of their editorial careers 
Bennett, Greeley and Raymond maintained a hot and 
bitter newspaper warfare. Personal attacks upon each 
other were made daily, rotary presses being kept hot 


by the vituperation and abuse heaped on the “ Satanic 
Press” (Herald), the “ Little Villain” (Raymond), 
and the ‘ White-coated Philosopher” (Greeley). 
But toward the close of their lives all three of these 
remarkable men became personal friends, time mel- 
lowing their tempers and softening prejudice. 

These rambling recollections would not be com- 
plete without reference to ‘‘ The Pewter Mug,” an old- 
fashioned hostelry in Frankfort street, and famous for 
its old ales. The Mug was a favorite resort for politi- 
cians, editors, reporters and printers. Here many an 
important political campaign was planned and impor- 
tant items of news were picked up in its shady pre- 
cincts. The proprietor of “ The Pewter Mug” was 
Joseph Lamb, twin brother of Edward Lamb, the 
famous comedian. 

Up to 1858, when Cyrus W. Field demonstrated 
the feasibility of establishing telegraphic communica- 
tion between the Eastern and Western hemispheres, 
all European news came by steamships at intervals of 
from three to six days. The successful laying of the 
first Atlantic cable was the occasion of much enthusi- 
asm. A huge parade of firemen, military societies and 
trade organizations was made in honor of the event, 
and the celebration ended in a mammoth display of 
fireworks, during which the city hall cupola caught 
fire and was destroyed. The sudden parting of the 
cable once more reduced the newspapers to steamer 
news, and it was only in 1866 that the new cables 
made submarine telegraphic intelligence permanent. 
Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 

METHOD. 
BY W. H. WRIGHT, JR. 


‘“ Most people would succeed in small things if they were 
not troubled with great ambitions.’’— Long/ellow. 


i ETHOD in madness” is one thing, method in 
sanity is another. The printer who attempts 
to do business in a lack-o’-system way is pretty sure 
to become a subject for investigators of mentality 
as well as finance. An uncolored statement of the thou- 
sands of printing-offices today would probably reveal 
ninety per cent of them as being non-productive of 
profit, placing the tired worker on anything but a plane 
of independence, the routine, day by day, marked only 
by hustle for work, hustle in execution, hustle collec- 
tions, and in being hustled for payments — a mere cir- 
culator of money. 

Is it not unfortunate that ambition or other natural 
law should so situate the average employing printer 
that he is doomed to eke out a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence, hoping against hope? 

The printer who finds himself in the maelstrom is 
but the tool of misguided ambition, an unschooled fol- 
lower in the illustrious art of arts. It is safe to say the 
eddies around which the “driftwood ” printer encircles 
are marks of the underlying cause — lack o’ method. 
Neglect to record full details of an order overtaxes the 
mind and makes oversight possible; neglect of system- 








atic figuring cuts off the hoped-for profit; neglecting 
to issue proper instructions begets extra work in cor- 
rection of proof, or mayhap a dozen failures follow; 
neglect in order of workroom results in time loss; 
neglect of machinery foreruns breakages, and the 
whole routine is marred by there being no method. 

If the same amount of ambition which prompted 
these misguided printers to enter business and be 
“independent” were studiously devoted to self-im- 
provement as employes there would not only be plenty 
of positions open, at remunerative rates, but the meth- 


odical and practical printers would be prospered, there 
would be less unfair competition to contend with, and 
with better prices prevailing would soon follow wage 
advance to capable men; thus the benefit to all would 
ensue. 

Truth known, probably not one printer of a thou- 
sand has undertaken business in a small way, adding 
to plant and paying from time to time, ultimately clear- 
ing the office debt, then acquiring a home property and 
possessed of a bank account. What proportion is there, 
and if no better than one-tenth of one per cent, then 
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why try? The best advice to extend to a printer con- 
templating the opening of an office is “ Don’t,” unless 
he is possessed of the attributes — business ability, 
technical knowledge of every branch of printing, and 
method above all, in office as well as in workroom. 
There is no stronger advocate of methods than the 
present-day trade journal. Were more employes .to 
read and study the trade journals there would be more 
students of system, knowledge of the art could be 
acquired, and, paramount to all else, the problems so 
universally treated in their columns would serve to 


quell the aspirations of so many who look upon the 
‘*autocracy ’’ of a proprietor as a much-to-be-envied 
position. 

The printer lacking method is a “ mark” for the 
unprincipled man of business — the man who is ever 
looking for the lowest bidder. The prospective patron 
is shrewd enough to secure all he pays for and is well 
aware of the printer’s sad, sad lack ; but why care he, so 
long as the printer’s loss is his gain? 

Is there any line of business requiring such rigid 


adherence to the laws of svstem? Not only must the 
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mechanical department run smoothly but there should 
be such freedom from friction as will enable the printer 
to be “ brains” for his patron. This last resource is a 
most helpful one, leading to confidence of patron and 
a reliance which counts more in holding trade than 
can the mere mechanical side. Methodical study will 
enable one to acquire a masterly knowledge of all that 
pertains to the ability of an expert. 

How, then, may we convince the non-progressive 
and the would-be proprietors of this all-needful 
resource ? 

Again I say, let the trade journal work out their 
salvation. Text and illustrations set out in the trade 
journals furnish examples than which there are none 
better, and to profit by the experience of others is an 
advantage to be embraced. 
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SOME POINTS ABOUT WOODWORK. 
BY HEBER WELLS. 

ETTER-BOARDS are such very convenient recep- 

. tacles for standing matter as to deserve some 
mention. Their form, as now made by the manufac- 
turers, and being made also of hardwood, leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. Sometimes the error is made of 
ordering as special work boards of too great surface, 
even so much as twelve hundred inches. If boards as 
large as that are used they must of necessity be consid- 
erably thicker than usual, which adds materially to their 
weight, besides taking more room. Besides, such large 
boards filled with matter are so heavy that to draw them 
from the frame takes quite an effort, while the strain 
on the racks when the boards are partially drawn out is 
so severe as to injure the best woodwork. On that 
account it is well to limit the surface area of boards to 
six hundred or seven hundred square inches. Thus, 
when one is minded to alter an imposing table by add- 
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Cut showing a form of slide to be adjusted to an 
imposing table already in use. 


ing letter-boards, he should, in case the space is great 
between the legs, get his joiner to add middle legs, and 
then order from the regular manufacturer letter-boards 
to suit the two tiers of racks. Here is shown a form 
for the slides for the outside legs that will be found 


very convenient should it be impracticable to take the 
table apart, as the slides can be glued and screwed to 
the sides of the legs. Ash will be found an excellent 
wood for slides. When the letter-boards are ready to 
put in place, give the slides a touch with beef tallow and 
add some powdered plumbago, which will cause the 
boards to slide “as slick as grease,” and save a great 
deal of wear. : 

A recent inquiry addressed to the superintendent of 
a well-equipped office as to his experience in the use of 
a circular saw and other appliances, brought out the 
answer that after a trial of a year or more, he was well 
pleased with the venture. His plant in that line 
includes a small circular saw-table, a small drill-press, 
a jig-saw, all running by power, a shoot-board and a 
stout iron plate. He finds such an outfit very useful. 
With the saw he can cut reglet and furniture to exact 
lengths; saw electrotype blocks to a size or notch them 
as required, and in other ways make it useful for gen- 
eral jobbing about the office. The drill-press and the 
jig-saw are essential for making mortises in cuts, and 
the shoot-plane is handy for squaring up cuts or trim- 
ming them to an exact size, while the heavy iron plate 
above spoken of serves as a solid base upon which elec- 
trotypes can be handled for extra nailing or screwing. 
This plant is in charge of his “ handy man,” who is also 
a practical printer, and there is great satisfaction 
expressed at the quickness with which all necessary 
changes .and repairs can be effected, instead of being 
obliged to send the work out to a joiner and take the 
chances of probable delays. 

The heavy mallet wielded by a heavy-handed stone- 
hand frequently raises havoc with script letter and 
other type having very fine lines. Such large mallets 
should be frowned upon. Planer proofs are often 
taken by striking the planer with the end of the handle. 
That is a good practice in some respects, but thereby 
there is a great tendency to the mallet getting loose on 
the handle and sliding down toward the hand. In 
selecting a mallet there is often shown a finical scrutiny 
and rejection should the face of the same show the least 
crack. Such a slight defect is not a sign of a faulty 
mallet, as it may be what is termed a “ wind check,” 
and not likely to extend so as to cause harm. 

A planer should be so flat and true on the face that 
when in use it will bring the face of the type to a com- 
mon level. Therefore the planer should be looked after 
from time to time by the foreman, and tested as to its 
accuracy of face. A simple way to do this is to pass a 
brayer slightly inked over the surface of a good impos- 
ing table. Then rub the face of the planer on the inked 
surface and the high parts will show at once. A scrap- 
ing with a bit of glass will serve to remove the inked 
spots, when another rubbing on the stone will show 
afresh where the high portions are. Powdered plum- 
bago or some red lead spread on any flat surface may 
be used instead of printers’ ink. 

A matter worthy of attention in the office is the 
tightening at times of the bolts in frames. This is of 














considerable importance in case-racks and stands, but 
much more so in imposing tables, which should be kept 
as stiff on their feet as the material and construction 
will allow. Occasionally a wrench should be applied, so 
that should any shrinkage have occurred, the bolts can 
take up any slack. Such a treatment, while serving to 
keep the frame more rigid, also tends to keep in place 
the parts that support the drawers and other interior 
woodwork. 

In the matter of case-racks, printers can buy them 
plain, or enclosed at the back and sides. The latter kind 
is very much preferable, not only for keeping out dust, 
but as adding stiffness to the frame. This comes about 
by the backing being fitted closely. For appearance 
sake also the closed rack is desirable, and as the differ- 
ence in price between the two kinds is but slight, prefer- 
ence may well be given to the closed kind. 
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ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.* 
BY O. F. BYXBEE. 
XV.— RULES FOR REPORTERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
AVING secured a promising corps of correspond- 
ents, it will then be necessary to teach them how 
to report the news. An aggregation of correspondents 
is entirely different from a reportorial force, in that one 
is really a company of apprentices while the other are 
experienced newsgatherers. Reporters are supposed 
to know their business while nine out of ten correspond- 
ents are novices and nearly all will take kindly to advice 
and suggestions, and if properly coached will develop 
into valuable adjuncts to the successful newspaper. 
The foundation of this instruction can be laid in no bet- 
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ter way than that adopted by some of the most success- 
ful publishers who maintain efficient corps of corre- 
spondents, that is, by the printing of a small book of 
suggestions and instructions as to the value of news, 
how to secure it and how to write it. Several of these 
books have been issued and from them the following 
have been culled and are given with other original sug- 
gestions. These should be printed in an attractive 
book, so that it will be preserved and not thrown aside 
as an ordinary circular. In these rules are embodied 


*This series of articles was commenced in THE INLAND PrinTeER for 
Procuring Subscribers.” 


September, 1899. The next will be 
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many that pertain to “ style,” which will make the book 
valuable to reporters as well as correspondents, and if 
emphasis is laid upon their observance, much of the 
labor of editing will be avoided. 

WHAT IS NEWS? 

Every fact calculated to inform, interest or please, is news; 
the more people it informs, interests or pleases, the more valu- 
able it is. 

Fires, accidents, crimes, building improvements, new enter- 
prises, real estate transfers and sales, marriages, deaths, remov- 
als, social events, personals, odd or unusual happenings, bits of 
local histcry, interviews on subjects of local interest — all these 
come under the head of news. 

Who? QUESTIONS TO ANSWER. 

What? 

When ? 

Where? 

Why? 

How? 

Every printed news item should answer, so far as they can 
be asked concerning it, all of these six questions. Commit 
these to memory and when investigating any important item see 
if you have them all answered. 

NEGLECTED PEOPLE, 

Most honest people like to see their names in print. As a 
rule it is always affectedly, not really, modest people who 
object to proper publicity, provided discrimination and good 
taste are exercised in the use of their names. Therefore, get as 
many items as possible about people. 

Just here comes in a suggestion of the utmost importance. 
The weakness of most correspondents is that of missing too 
many people. They fall into the habit of depending on their 
news-getting efforts on old friends and fail to cultivate new 
ones. As a consequence “they travel too much in a circle,” to 
use an old expression. 

It is a good plan occasionally to give yourself a good shak- 
ing up. Instead of speaking next time to Mrs. Brown, Mr. 
Roscoe, Miss Grundy and the accustomed old reliables, go also 
to an entirely new set of people and see what a brand-new and 
fresh lot of items you can find. You will probably discover 
that you have hitherto missed the richest mines of news. 
Think of the persons in your neighborhood concerning whom 
you have never or not for a long time had an item of news, 
and see what you can find out about them or their affairs. 
This family will be expecting a visit from an old friend, and 
that one will have just heard of the marriage or death of a 
former resident of the vicinity. You will be surprised to find 
how many more kinds of items, as well as how many more 
items, there are in your territory than you have imagined. 

THOROUGHNESS, ACCURACY. 

First, get the news; get all there is to get. Next, get it 
correctly. 

Casual rumor is not a safe thing to rely upon. Rumor, 
though, is often a good basis to start upon; but the informa- 
tion should be “run down,” and be verified or corrected. 

The best way to get news correctly is to go to the persons 
chiefly concerned. Assured of a correct publication, most per- 
sons will gladly give all the information they can. Now and 
then a contrary person may be met. If a judge of human 
nature, you will soon know how to either approach or avoid 
such. Never make a promise to withhold news just because 
some one asks you to do so. When an apparently plausible 
reason for not publishing an item is given, submit the facts to 
the editor and let him assume the responsibility for publishing 


or withholding. 
MARRIAGES. 


Give full name of bride and groom, names of parents, 
place of residence, date, hour and place of marriage, name of 
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person officiating, whether reception follows ceremony, where 
the bride and groom will reside. 

If the bride or groom is particularly well known, or the 
wedding is a fashionable one, give further details, including 
dress of bride, floral decorations, names of maid of honor, 
bridesmaids, best man, ushers, etc. Names of persons pres- 
ent from out of town may be sent. It is not considered good 
taste to have a list of presents published, but the groom’s pres- 
ent to the bride or to the ushers, or presents of interest 
because given by some organization of which bride or groom 
was a member may be mentioned. 

Do not report engagements to marry unless you are sure 
both parties thereto are willing to have the fact published. It 
is always safe to mention coming marriages when invitations 


are out; seldom before. 
DEATHS. 


In reporting deaths, give full name, age and occupation of 
deceased, date and cause of death, date and place of funeral, 
name of officiating clergyman, place of interment. If promi- 
nent person give sketch of life, always being careful to quote 
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information from a reliable source. The family will not look 
upon it as an intrusion if in a becoming manner you enter the 
house of mourning to get the needed information. It will be 
much pleasanter to the relatives to read a correct sketch of 
the deceased’s life than a garbled obituary gleaned from unre- 
liable sources. 

Some points on which an obituary should give information 
are birthplace of deceased, preparation for life, occupation, serv- 
ice to society as a public officer or a private citizen, character, 
societies of which a member, family. Do not eulogize unduly ; 
if you can not truthfully speak well of the dead, say nothing. 

Obituary poetry, either original or selected, is not desired; 
if used it must be paid for at 10 cents a line. 


FUNERALS. 
If an account of a funeral is to be published in another 
issue from that in which the notice of the death appears, 


always refer to the details of the death briefly for the benefit 
of those who may not have read.the notice. Then give place, 
names of officiating clergyman and bearers, specify music ren- 
dered and names of singers or players; give place of burial, 
names of people from out of town in attendance, special floral 
tributes, etc. If services are conducted by secret society, give 
full name and name of officer in charge. 
FIRES. 

In reporting a fire, some points to be covered are descrip- 
tion and location of buildings, names of owner and occupant, 
day and hour of fire, cause, contents of buildings if burned, 
value of buildings and contents, insurance. If buildings 
burned have anything of historic or local interest connected 
with them, tell the story. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Accidents resulting in loss of life or property, or in serious 
injury to any person, should always be fully reported. Nature 
of accident, cause, time and place, names of injured and prop- 
erty loss should be given. These facts may be followed by 
details of accident. In case of fatality, facts regarding per- 
son killed should be given as in the case of natural death. If 
injuries of a person are likely to prove fatal, say so, but only 
on authority of attending physician. 

RECEPTIONS, BALLS, PARTIES, BANQUETS. 

If of public nature, say under whose auspices; if private 
social affair, give name of host and hostess. Give date, place, 
names of reception committee, patronesses, floor managers, 
ushers, etc., and specify by whom music was furnished. If 
refreshments were served, do not specify in detail unless menu 
was unusually elaborate. 

In case of formal banquets, give number of plates, name of 
toastmaster, and list of toasts. 

ELECTIONS. 

Do not summarize election reports by saying “The old 
board,” or “ The old officers were reélected.” Give the names 
and specify that they were reélected. In the case of contests, 
give the figures of the vote. Write first, the name of the office; 
next, the name of the man elected to it. 

EMERGENCY COPY. 

Sketches of persons advanced in age or hopelessly ill should 
be prepared in advance. 

Advance copy may usually be prepared in connection with 
marriages where a report needs to be elaborate. The arrange- 
ments are usually completed several days in advance of such 
events and full particulars may often be obtained more cor- 
rectly then than in the hurry and confusion attending the 
event. Of course, care should be exercised to report any 
change from the original plans. 

STYLE. 

Watch the style of this paper daily. Observe its methods 
of punctuation, capitalization, its forms of spelling and abbre- 
viation and other characteristics that give it a distinct style, 
and then make your copy conform to that style. Read over 
your contributions as they appear in print, and observe what 
changes, if any, were made in your copy. Every sentence 
should be complete. Do not write, “ Funeral Saturday”; 
extend to a complete sentence, as: “ The funeral will be held 
Saturday.” 

The preferred spelling of Webster’s Dictionary is to be 
followed. 

Use the words “yesterday,” “today” and “ tomorrow’ 
with reference to the date of the paper in which it is to appear. 

Do not begin a sentence with figures. 

Except in tabulation, do not express sums of money in 
cents with a decimal as: $.25. 

Omit .oo in sums of money expressed in figures. 

Spell out all figures, except dates and ages, of less than ten. 

Spell out christian names; never abbreviate them. Give 
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full name in preference to initials when possible. It is a safe 
way, however, to write the name as its owner signs it. 

Do not omit middle initials. 

Never give nicknames, except when specified as an alias or 
pseudonym. 

Do not prefix “ Mr.” to any names when initials or chris- 
tian names are given, except when reference is made to man 
and wife, as “ Mr. and Mrs. B.” : 

Do not add “ Esq.” to any name. 

Do not write “John Jones and wife”; write “Mr. and 
Mrs. John Jones.” 

Follow this paper’s style in spelling geographical names, 
which will observe as closely as possible the style followed by 
the United States Government in public documents. 

Do not add name of this State to names of cities or towns 
in it. 

Do not write “ Mrs. Dr.”, “ Mrs. Gen.”, etc. 

Write “ Rev.” before the names of clergymen and “ D.D.” 
after when they are entitled thereto. 

A FEW BRIEF POINTERS. 

Write plainly —just as plainly as you possibly can. 

Write only on one side of the paper. 

Write each item as a separate paragraph. 

Write name of town at the head of first page of copy, date 
letter and sign your name. 

Leave good margins at the top and bottom of sheet, and 
plenty of space between lines. The office will furnish you with 
plenty of paper, as well as stamped and addressed envelopes. 
When out, call for more. 

Carry a notebook, jot down news as you hear it; don’t 
trust to memory. 

Make reminders of things yet to occur. 

If a proper name is in any way odd, spell it in printed 
letters, thus: “ SMITHE.” 

Be careful to spell every person’s name correctly. 

Always put “Miss” or “Mrs.” before the name of a lady. 

If a murder, suicide, serious accident, big fire or other 
exceptional thing occurs too late for your regular letter, tele- 
phone at the earliest possible moment. Give all the facts you 
can get and the news will be “written up” in the office. 

If the matter is one of very great importance, the editor 
may wish to send a reporter to assist you, so please be prompt 
in notifying him. 

Speak a good word for The Blank whenever you can. 
Send to the office the names of persons who should be but are 
not subscribers. Sample copies will then be sent them. 

Do not mistake advertising for news. If your storekeeper 
asks you to say that he has just received a large stock of the 
latest goods, tell him that is the kind of an item the paper 
charges for. 

Grammatically speaking, write as well as you can, but do 
not hesitate to send news because you fear you may not con- 
struct faultless sentences. The editor would much rather 
receive ungrammatical letters giving all the news than gram- 
matically correct ones that fail to give it. 

Do not attempt “fine writin’.” The plainest English is the 
best English. 

Begin at the beginning of your story, tell it straight 
through in plain language and when you reach the end, stop! 
No introduction, peroration or elaboration. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LOCAL ITEMS. 


Accidents to persons or property. 
Amusements, entertainments. 
Anniversaries of persons or societies. 
Annual meetings. 

Assaults, attempted murder. 
Associations or companies formed. 
Balls, dances. 

Baptisms, confirmations. 

Bicycle news, clubs, races, accidents. 


3uilding improvements, changes. 
Burglaries, larcenies. 

Card parties. 

Changes in business. 

Church matters. 

Clergymen exchanging. 

Concerts, musicales, county fairs. 
Condition of business. 

Contested wills. 

Crops, unusual prices, unusual quantities, unusual yields. 
Deaths. 

Dedications, installations, ordinations. 
Discoveries, antiquities, relics, curiosities. 
Dissolution of firms. 

Divorces. 

Early fruits and vegetables. 

Elections of officers. 

Epidemics. 

Fairs, festivals, festivities. 

Fires. 

Forest fires — acres burned over. 
Former residents’ movements, visits. 
Funerals. 

Improvements, public or private. 
Important lawsuits. 

Important action of public authorities. 
Inventions, patents. 

Lectures — subject. 

Local sentiment as to school, tax, liquor and other laws 
Marriages. 

Murders. 

Musical matters, societies. 

New buildings, factories, additions. 
New firms or partners. 

Obituaries of prominent persons. 
Parties — birthday or social. 

Parties leaving town to locate elsewhere. 
Personal items. 

Political rallies, caucuses, conventions. 
Presentations. 

Public bequests. 

Public demonstrations, meetings. 
Races. 

Reunions, receptions. 

Runaways, collisions —if damages, the results 
Schools, terms, teachers, vacations. 
Social affairs. 

Societies’ doings, fraternal or secret. 
Strikes, labor troubles. 

Sudden deaths — cause. 

Suggestions for local improvements. 
Suicides — full particulars. 

Town meetings, town officers’ reports. 
Violations of law. 

Wedding anniversaries. 


THE CAUSE OF SIGHING. 

Professor Lumsden says that sighing is but another name 
for oxygen starvation. The cause of sighing is most frequently 
worry. An interval of several seconds often follows moments 
of mental disquietude, during which time the chest walls 
remain rigid until the imperious demand is made for oxygen, 
thus causing the deep inhalation. It is the expiration following 
the inspiration that is properly termed the sigh, and this sigh 
is simply an effort of the organism to obtain the necessary sup- 
ply of oxygen. The remedy is to cease worrying. One may be 
anxious, but there is no rational reason for worrying. A little 
philosophy will banish worry at once. Worry will do no good; 
it will rob one of the pleasures when blessings do come, as one 
will not be in a condition to enjoy them.—Popular Science 
News. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to 
revision. 





THE FIRST MAN TO USE A FULL-PAGE NEWS- 
PAPER AD. 


To the Editor: Port Jervis, N. Y., November 8, 1900. 

The article by Major Williams in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
September, entitled “Old New York Printers Fifty Years 
Ago,” is a valuable addition to the history of the craft in that 
city. In the article he refers to Mr. Robert Bonner, proprietor 
of the Ledger, as the first man to startle New York with a 
large advertisement. In making his compilation, the Major 
failed to record the fact that the first man to occupy an entire 
page of the Herald for advertising purposes was George Lea, 
the veteran theatrical manager, now residing in this place. Mr. 
Lea claims that honor. Prior thereto no such thing had ever 
been known, Mr. Lea says, in this or any other country. 

Mr. Lea is now in his eighty-third year and is as active as 
many men at fifty. His mind is clear and he converses as 
intelligently on the subject and recalls incidents and interviews 
occurring back in the fifties as readily as if it were but a few 
years ago. He was born in Paris, France, and after coming to 
this country immediately embarked in the theatrical business. 
The Chiness Assembly Rooms, then located on Broadway, 
nearly opposite Niblo’s Garden, was one of his first ventures. 
When he assumed the management the house was running 
behind about $300 a week. He was not satisfied with the 
small-space advertisements and went to the Herald office and 
informed the clerk that he desired to occupy an entire page. 
This was in 1856 and the price paid was $212, and Mr. Lea 
claims that to him belongs the honor of being the first man to 
occupy an entire page of any New York newspaper for adver- 
tising purposes. When Mr. Bennett was informed of the fact 
he remarked, “ That mon is ahead o’ his time. He’s bound to 
succeed. Dinna ye hear?” When Mr. Lea returned and 
informed some of the performers what he had done, his leading 
man said he was mad, but the crowds that came to the house 
night after night to see the play proved that there was method 
in his madness. The big advertisement did the business. It 
broke the ice and startled the town and gave him a standing 
with the profession and the newspaper men he never hoped to 
secure. From falling behind in the running expenses, the 
house made big money, and that advertisement, Mr. Lea says, 
proved the means of his success in life and secured for him the 
foundation of his fortune. In all his forty years in business he 
never received such a large return for the money invested as 
he did from that page ad. All his lifetime he has been a firm 
believer in the judicious use of printers’ ink and says that it is 
the first essential point to a successful business career. 

To George Lea also belongs the distinction of being the 
originator of the $1 one-day railroad excursions. This 
occurred in 1884. He conceived the idea of running excursions 
from here to New York, a distance of eighty-eight miles, for 
$1. The local officials here pooh-poohed his scheme, and fail- 
ing to make satisfactory arrangements with them, he went 
direct to headquarters and unfolded his plans to William J. 
Murphy, at present general manager of the Queen & Crescent 
Railroad at Cincinnati, Ohio, but then general superintendent 
of the Erie System. With Mr. Murphy he went to see John N. 
Abbott, at present connected with Parmelee’s Transfer Line in 


Chicago, but then general ticket agent on the Erie. A contract 
was signed whereby Mr. Lea agreed to pay $35 per coach for 
ten coaches and $30 for all over that number he desired. He 
came back and blanketed the town with bills reading, “To 
New York or Coney Island and Back for $1.” The fare one 
way is $2.65 and an excursion ticket costs $3.60. Everybody 
laughed, called the undertaking wild and chimerical, but when 
the date arrived these very people were the first to purchase a 
ticket. The evening before the excursion the ten coaches were 
ready and the promoter telegraphed Mr. Murphy that he 
required more. That gentleman sent out orders to subordi- 
nates ordering all available coaches from east and west hurried 
to Port Jervis. The crowd at the Erie station that Sunday 
morning, July 28, 1884, was the greatest ever seen there. The 
first ten coaches were packed an hour before the time announced 
for leaving. A second, a third and a fourth train followed, 
making in all forty coaches, carrying 4,300 persons, out of a 
population of about ten thousand. That day the ministers 
spoke to empty seats, and one of them closed his church doors 
and went with the crowd on the excursion. All the flush of life 
had fled. The town was deserted and the streets were as quiet 
as a graveyard. Like Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” 
“Its sports were fled and all its charms withdrawn.” 

That was the beginning of the one-day $1 excursions. 
When Mr. Lea went to headquarters afterward to make 
arrangements for another, he was refused, and informed that 
in future the Erie Company would attend to that matter. One 
object lesson was enough. The agents of the Traveler’s Insur- 
ance Company issued policies on the trains to the amount of 
$417,000. Charles W. Douglass, at present residing in Syra- 
cuse, New York, where he is engaged in the printing business, 
was then manager of the Sea Beach road and had boats at Jer- 
sey City and conveyed all who wished to go to Coney Island, 
but less than a quarter of the number availed themselves of 
that privilege. All the city papers had good accounts of the 
affair and the Sun gave it a big head. 

Now all the roads run excursions to 7 
city, for a distance of one hundred miles, at $1 rates during the 
summer months and on all holidays of the year, and these same 
trains are the most profitable of any on the several lines, and 
few people outside of Port Jervis are aware of the fact that 
George Lea is the originator of the movement. He is still hale 
and hearty at eighty-three, and keeps in touch with the times 
by reading the daily papers every day in the year 

P. C. BRENNAN. 


from New York 





OLD-TIME PRINTING. 
To the Editor: Hoosick Fatts, N. Y., October 27, 1900. 

I am an old practical printer and journalist, having spent 
nearly seventy-four years handling the type and pen, and can 
look back to the time when caps, small caps and italic were 
nearly all the variety available for display lines for a job or 
headlines for a newspaper. With such vivid recollections of 
the primitive style of printing and the manner of doing it, it is 
a pleasure to me, in my advanced age, to see the wonderful 
progress in the invention of machinery and the development of 
artistic skill which have marked the revolution in the typo- 
graphic art. 

“Three score years and ten” ago we used to have orders 
for printing cards occasionally, but it was a rare thing for the 
order to exceed one or two “ packs ”"—fifty or one hundred. 
They were troublesome jobs, and very few printers cared to 
handle them. For printing a card, the first thing to do was to 
wet the cards by snapping them in water; then lay them aside 
to soak, and allow the dampness to become even through them. 
Then set up the form, displayed with italic, small caps, caps, 
etc., and lock up the form, to be printed on the Ramage press, 
giving plenty of impression to prominently emboss them on the 
back. Then, while damp, we spread them out on press-boards, 
and screwed them up to stand over night in the standing-press, 
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and they were ready to deliver to the customer the next day. 
There were no cards manufactured in those days but a com- 
mon grade, something like the low-priced “ printers’ blanks ” 
of the present day. 

We had none of the practical knowledge and improved 
facilities which aid the modern artistic printer in chromatic 
printing. Occasionally we received an order for a two-color 
job —red and black —and considered our ability equal to the 
undertaking. First we set up the job entire. Then we put pica 
reglet under the lines to be printed in red, locked up the form 
and placed it on the Ramage press, with the display lines to 
be printed in red a pica higher than the body of the job. The 
next thing was to “ paste the frisket ” and get an impression of 
the red lines upon it; then cut the impression out, leaving the 
rest of the frisket covered to protect the cleanliness of the 
paper and prevent it from “ smutting” or “ mackling” by con- 
tact with the chase and furniture. The additional height of the 
type with a pica under it made no difference with the Ramage 
press, as the impression was made by a screw and regulated by 
the muscular strength of the right arm that manipulated the 
lever. After the first form was printed we removed the red 
display lines, filled their places with quads, and again locked 
up the form, pasted our frisket anew and cut out the impres- 
sion of the black form and completed our job with black ink. 
The old-fashioned balls were used to ink the forms, and a ball 
that had been used with black ink could not be cleaned suff- 
ciently to be used for red ink. It was necessary to have a new 
ball for the red ink. The balls were filled with wool and cov- 
ered with buckskin. 

In the days of my apprenticeship the printing-office that had 
anything better than the old-time Ben Franklin Ramage press 
was considered a little in advance of the age. The invention 
of the Hoe hand press initiated a marked progress in the art of 
printing. But the only “power” for running the old-time 
machinery was the muscular strength of the pressman. 

We used to cut and trim our paper with a shoe-knife and a 
straight-edge. There was a slight diversity in the size of the 
sheets, but the facilities for cutting were “ up to date” in those 
days. 

We had no gas, no electricity, and even kerosene was 
unknown. Tallow dips furnished the best light we could 
obtain, and most of the boxes in our cases were frescoed with 
tallow drippings. G. K. Lyman. 


THE INLAND PRINTER ON THE NEWS-STANDS. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER sent a calendar and other advertising 
matter to its three hundred regular agents, and has had a num- 
ber of very encouraging letters from these people. All of the 
agents are working hard to increase the sales of THE INLAND 
PrInTER and appreciate the help they are having from the man- 
agement in the way of advertising matter for distribution 
among their customers. As showing what one of our New 
York agents says, we print the following: “ Your calendar, 
show-card and circular to hand. Was pleased to hear from 
you. It is my earnest ambition to push such a book as THE 
INLAND PrINTER. I sell twenty-three to twenty-five copies 
each month and would like to double it if I only could. It 
may seem strange to you, but I have been reading THE 
INLAND PRINTER over ten years, as I am a printer, and when I 
tell my customers that, they know that’s the best reference. I 
not only sell the book to printers, but there are artists who get 
it of me regularly every month, for it is bound to attract atten- 
tion, as I have Tue INLAND stacked up twenty-five high every 
month, and of my other papers, books and magazines that I 
get in every day, there are only two or three each, and my dis- 
play table for these papers is thirty-two feet long, and every 
one who buys papers looks along the line, and so many have 
asked what kind of a book it is, and with a little introduction 
to its general contents I have induced many (strangers to our 
business) to buy a copy.” 
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CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


; BicELow’s HanpBook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 


ComMPpouNDING oF EncGLiisH Worps.— By, F. Horace Teall. When 
and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25 

Enciish Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew._ A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 


PRooFREADING.— By F, Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 


Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

INcorPoRATED NAmMeEs.—H. M. H., Watertown, New York, 
writes: “ Please give an opinion as to the advisability of omit- 
ting from an incorporated name the word ‘company,’ when 
used to designate the ownership of property. For instance, 
‘the Hall-Graves building,’ or ‘the Hall-Graves Company 
building’?” Answer—It seems to be common, and is no 
way reprehensible, to omit “company” in such names. Per- 
sonal preference is sole arbiter here, so far, at least, as lan- 
guage rules are concerned. 


Division or Worps.— Mr. Henry R. Boss, in a paper read 
before the Chicago Society of Proofreaders, said something 
well worthy of cordial support by all who wish to secure the 
best practice. Referring to the division of England and 
English, his remarks included this: “ We divide language and 
other similar words on the 2; and, the rule being well settled 
that we shall divide our words according to their pronuncia- 
tion, why make exceptions of England and English? The 
hyphen, as well as other marks, ought to be a ‘help to reading.’ 
mis I am strenuous in the opinion that the proper division 
of En-gland and En-glish is on the 1, as here written.” Mr. 
Boss here gives indication that he is as well qualified to decide 
proper word-divisions as any one known to us. Nothing else 
is really important to the matter, so far as readers are con- 
cerned, as making the hyphen a “ help to reading.” As a mat- 
ter of printers’ economics, the only important phase of the 
subject is agreement in practice, so that compositors may know 
how to set their type right, and so that proofreaders may have 
less occasion to mark changes. 


INSTRUCTION IN PROOFREADING.—The following is one of 
various letters received on this subject: “ Two fairly well edu- 
cated persons desire to learn the science and art of proofread- 
ing. We have been referred by some friends to you for 
instruction. Would you undertake to give us the necessary 
instruction by mail? If so, please name your terms and give 
some indication of the time it would require. If for any rea- 
son it would not be agreeable to you to instruct us, please tell 
us where we could find some person or institution to give us an 
efficient course. We will be grateful for any information you 
can give us on the subject of proofreading.” Answer.—The 
only limit to the science involved in proofreading is absolute 
universality of knowledge. That, of course, is unattainable 
by any human being, therefore, as absolute science, unteach- 
able. Acquisition of the science of proofreading is simply 
absorption of as much information as possible. No item of 
knowledge of any sort is useless to the proofreader. His most 
useful ability in the scientific line is probably that of knowing 
reference books and how to use them. Acquisition of the art 
of proofreading is generally, and most properly, attained 



































through experience in printing-offices. Familiarity with all the 
technicalities of typesetting and the handling of type in every 
way is almost a sine qua non, and the men who have begun as 
boys at work with type, and worked their way up, always make 
the best proofreaders. Some people have advertised mail 
courses in proofreading, promising that about a dozen lessons 
will prepare the educated student practically. We do not 
believe that any person not a prodigy of common sense and 
genius could be so practically prepared. Such a prodigy should 
be able to undertake the work without teaching, and even he 
would probably have to learn through experience, with many 
incidental tribulations, before he could be secure in any good 
employment. Such being the case, it will not be hard for any 
one to perceive that instruction by mail would be no light 
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are given in a dictionary, the first is always preferable. (3) 
If, when a word is branded by a lexicographer ‘ colloquial,’ it 
may not still be properly used as good English in conversation. 
(4) Why the great majority of cultured people pronounce 
‘bath,’ ‘ fast,’ etc., with the broad sound of a as in ‘ father.’ 
‘Half,’ ‘laugh,’ and other words, I know, are allowed this 
sound exclusively, but in no English dictionary, certainly not 
in the Century, which is my authority, can I find any authoriza- 
tion for the sound in the words first cited.” Answer.—(1) It 
is still mainly considered bad form to divide an infinitive, and 
always will be:so considered. Writers of presumably high 
standing do often write so rapidly that they indulge this bad 
form, and others, occasionally, and some of them might even 
assert that the split infinitive is not so bad as it is said to be. 
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undertaking, though one can not say that it is impossible. 
Honest instruction would include almost innumerable details, 
such as are commonly learned in years of work from boyhood 
to manhood, and would really be worth a great deal more 
money than any one could name as the cost of a course of 
lessons. While the writer does not believe, in general, in 
schools of proofreading as they must be with only about a 
dozen lessons, he does believe that it would be possible to pre- 
pare a fairly well educated person, even by mail, to undertake 
employment as a proofreader with some confidence. The only 
possibility he knows of naming terms would be that of stating 
an amount for each letter, with the number of lessons indeter- 
minate, depending altogether on the student’s progress. He is 
now publishing each month part of a detailed study of the art 
of proofreading, which comprises all the information he can 
give in that way. 

“ Spuit INFINITIVE,” PRONUNCIATION, Etc.—R. L. B., Tor- 
rington, Colorado, asks: “ Please advise me (1) If it is longer 
considered bad form to divide an infinitive. The question is 
prompted by the frequency with which it is divided by writers 
of presumably high standing. (2) If, when two pronunciations 


Occasions are certainly rare when it is not far better to pre- 
serve the infinitive by placing the adverb either before or after 
it, according to sense. (2) The first of two pronunciations in 
a dictionary is always the one preferred by the person who 
makes the record. It does not follow always that it is actually 
the best. In the writer’s opinion, all dictionaries pronounce some 
words wrong. (3) Yes, a word called colloquial in the diction- 
ary may be properly used in conversation, and in writing also, 
when context shows that it is not used as a literary word. 
The Standard Dictionary gives the clearest explanation of this. 
Its preface says: “ The distinction intended is that colloquial 
words, though not in literary use, are such as might be used in 
familiar conversation by the most cultivated people, while 
‘slang’ is used always with a recognition that it has no proper 
place in cultivated language, though not necessarily vulgar, 
and perhaps destined to attain future reputable standing.” 
When a lexicographer calls a word colloquial, he does not 
mean to “brand” it in the sense, that seems most likely to be 
understood from its use in the question, of saying that it is not 
in good use, but only that it is confined to speech, and not com- 
mon in good writing. (4) Is it a sure fact that the great 
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majority of cultured people so pronounce the words? Such 
pronunciation might arise from the prescription by orthoépists 
of what is called an intermediate sound. Attempt to secure 
such sound might easily lead a speaker into use of the really 
broad sound, which would not be considered by any one so 
erroneous as the flat sound. The present writer’s impression 
is that he does not hear either the broad or the intermediate 
sound with any approach to its frequency as prescribed in dic- 


tionaries. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

ConTEsTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLanp 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

Contests IN TyPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

STEePs INTO JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth, $1.25. 

WRITING FoR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

Ow1nc to restricted territory, the Hopewell (N. Y.) News, 
after a struggle of two years, has suspended. 

West Union (Iowa) Argo.—The Argo still maintains its 
reputation as a neat weekly. Good ads. and presswork are 
prominent features. 

Tue Mail and Times, Des Moines, Iowa, “A Social, Musi- 
cal and Literary Journal,” is in many ways a model. Ads. and 
make-up are particularly commendable. 

AmMonc the papers which have recently installed typesetting 
machines is the Middletown (N. Y.) Press, its new dress 
greatly improving an already neat paper. 

CueEstTer (Ill.) Herald.—The only defect in the copy before 
There is very little white space in the 
A bright, newsy paper. 


me is an uneven color. 
ads., but all are properly displayed. 

An Oneonta (N. Y.) paper recently published a card of 
thanks signed by seven relatives, thanking the railroad, Odd 
Fellows, neighbors, undertaker and life insurance agent for 
courtesies shown the deceased. 

Puito M. Smiru, Kansas Democrat, Hiawatha.—Your spe- 
cial “ Woodmen’s Edition” was very nicely printed, the half- 
tones working well considering the conditions. The ad. dis- 
play deserves particular mention. 

C. FE. Deprick, Superior (Neb.) Express ——Your “ Special 
Illustrated Edition” is very nicely arranged, and shows good 
taste in headings and ad. display throughout. You had some 


good half-tones, but they appear to have been printed without 
much attempt at make-ready. 

R. J. M., North Bay (Ont.) Times.—The smaller ads. in 
the Times are very good, but in the larger ones the display 
lines and body are too near the same size. 
is the worst offender; 


That of T. Wallace 


the first three lines were the most 
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important, while the matter following could have been run 


smaller and in two columns. The first head-rule on the first 
page of the Times is reversed and there is too much space on 
either side of the date-line. Presswork is good. 

F. A. Moore, Southern Hustler, Texarkana, Arkansas.— 
Your paper is very nicely printed and the make-up is carefully 
handled. If there is any fault in the ads. it is a tendency 
toward too much display, which takes away the advantage of 
contrast. Aside from this, good judgment is shown through- 
out. 

Tue Wellston (Ohio) Telegram is sending out a yellow 
card containing the following in red ink: “Advertising in the 
Wellston Telegram reaches the buying people. Biggest guar- 
anteed circulation in the county. Books open to all. Tele- 
phone for cost.” Circulation figures would have added to its 
effectiveness. 

A. E. Brown, Lamont (Iowa) Leader.—You are publishing 
a very good weekly. The department of “ Business Mention,” 
the grading of short items, and the ad. display are all good 
One or two larger heads on the first page are advis- 


” 


features. 
able and I would endeavor to keep the “ Brief Local News 
all in one place. 

W. W. SHINN, Portland (Ore.) Telegram.—I would have 
enjoyed examining the fifty or more very creditable ads. you 
sent if you had only mailed them flat. I found no defects 
in any of them except that I do not consider it ever advisable 
to tip lines in newspaper work, as was done in the ad. of 
“ Eagle Bicycles.” 

Atcoma (Wis.) Record.—There is considerable improve- 
ment in the Record since it was criticized last April, and I 
note that the suggestions then made have been adopted. Ads. 
are much better, although there is still a tendency toward too 
much display, as is particularly evidenced in the ad. of Haney 
Brothers. Make-up and presswork are good. 

RicHwoop (Ohio) Gazette—Your “ Tri-county Fair Edi- 
tion” is remarkable for the large amount of advertising car- 
ried. The full-page ad. of Glick Brothers is nicely arranged — 
the 18-point body letter should have been equally leaded wher- 
ever used in other ads. The fancy dashes in “Local and 
Otherwise” are too ornamental. Presswork good. 

Tue Boston News-Letter, the first newspaper started in 
this country, in its first issue offered to “insert” many things 
besides advertisements. It said: “All persons who have any 
house, lands, tenements, farms, ships, vessels, goods, wares, 
or merchandise, etc., to be sold or let, or servants run away, or 
goods stole or lost, may have the same inserted at the reason- 
able rate of twelve pense to five shillings, and not to exceed.” 

Horewe_t Junction (N. Y.) News.— The News has 
recently been transferred by W. N. Anthony to the Round 
Table Press, and the first issue under the new management has 
been received for criticism. The greatest apparent need is to 
watch the tops of columns in the make-up and see that they 
are all even, and the use of a little more ink, evenly distrib- 
uted. Grade items of correspondence and run a lead between 
the paragraphs. The local page presents the best appearance. 

A. D. Rowe tts, Delaware Express, Delhi, New York.— 
Thirty-five thousand impressions in twenty-eight hours on a 
drum cylinder with only thirteen spoiled sheets is a very 
unusual record, but this is in line with the appearance of your 
ads.— rapid composition coupled with neat and careful display. 
All of the sixteen ads. are meritorious and are remarkable 
for their simplicity and effectiveness. The Express is a neat 
paper which would be improved if more prominent heads were 
used on the first page. 

AFTER THE STorM.— In the face of terrible calamities, fires, 
explosions and the like, newspapers have repeatedly risen above 
the ruins of their plants and continued to appear without miss- 
ing a single issue, but probably not in the annals of newspaper- 
dom has such a feat been accomplished as is placed to the 
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FIRST NEWS FROM OUTSIDE. 


Relief Sent from Houston—Supplics 
Landed at Virginia Point. 


Galveston, Monday P. M. 

The citizens of Houston have responded 
to the needs of the city of Galveston, and 
ure making an effort to do something for 
pestcy in need here. Yesterday in Houston, 
Col. R. M. Johnston and Hon, John Henry 
Kirby, started a movement for relief sup- 
plies for Galveston, and the people of that 
city responded liberally. 

The first of the relief party to arrive 
reached here at 1 o'clock today. It was a 
delegation consisting of James Hayes 
Quarles of the Post staff, Charles Quinn 
and C. H. Hartnell and V. R. Jarrell of the 
fire department. They left Houston at 4 
o'clock this morning on a special train on 
the Galveston, Houston and Henderson in 
charge of Chief J. J. Hussey of the fire de- 
partment. On tne train were two hundred 
and fifty volunteers who came to bring as- 
sistance to injured and to bury the dead. 
The train brought a carload of provisions 
for Galveston. The train could come no 
closer than within five miles of the bay. 
The provisions have been carted to the bay 
shore and the gentlemen walked that dig- 
tance and then came in a rowboat to this 
city to get boats to go after the provis- 
ions. They reported to Mayor Jo! and 
arrangements were started to get the boat. 

In addition to the above the steamer L 
rence left Houston th morning in cha 
vot a committee of ci ns. It aul two 
carloads of provisions and four nks of 
water containing 25,0 gallons e Ache 

Mr. Quarles says Sees suffered 
by- the storm to a s wa 
a large number of 
some wrecked, but th 
cases. But one Hfe wa 
aman who went agains ous 
ton is in total darknes the. are patric lig ht 
plar af aaec damaged. “'No streetcars are 
runn 

The ator has extended to quite a num- 
ber of paws in the interior, and there is 
some loss of life and damages. All of the 
bridges across the bay are wrecked, nct a 
foot of rail being on the trestle. 

Dead bodies are found all along the rall- 
road track from Houston. The railroads 
have no track within four miles of the bay. 

When the gentlemen left Houston they 
had heard of no damage at Ne w wl ., 

Reports reaching the Sta th 
veston is wrecked and that : 2 were 
lost, and one report said one- third of the 
population have gone. 


ORGANIZING RELIEF. 
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First Meeting Held Sunday Afternoon, 
Committees Appointed, 


Galveston, Sunday. 

At 2 o’clock Sunday afternoon a meeting 
of prominent citizens was held at he 
Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of 
organizing to relieve the suffering and to 
bury the dead. The meeting was organ- 
ized with Mayor Wciter C. Jones as chair- 
man and ex-Congressman Miles Crowley 
as secretary. 

A motion was adopted that the chair ap- 
point a central committee cf nine, with the 
Mayor as chairman. This was adopted, 
and the Mayor announced as_ the other 
ane members, Messrs. B. Adoue, John 

ealy, I. H. Kempner, Jens Moller, W. A. 
McvVitie, Ben Levy, M. Lasker and Daniel 
Ripley. 

The mecting was then adjourned and the 
following members of the committee, being 
all that were present and could be Hs ach- 
ed, met: Mayor Jones and Mes ealy, 
Moile r, Lasker, Ripley and Mec 

On motion the chairman Porch y chair- 
men of committees on finance, cerre¢ spon- 
d&nce, hospital, burials, general relief. ‘The 
committees were at once filled out and got 
to work. The burial committee is charged 
with collecting and burying the bodies of 
all dead human beings and animals. 

Chairman Levy of the burial committee 
suggested that it would greatly delay mat- 
ters to hold inquests on ail the dead bodies, 
Mayor Jones said he would call a meeting 
of the City Council to pass an ordinance 











FACSIMILE 


sus soe the provisions requiring in- 





Clarke & Courts advised the committée 
that they would advance all the money im- 
mediately necessary. 

RELIEF COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the relicf committee was 
held on Sunday evening, Mr. W. A. Me- 
Vitie, chairman, presiding. W. C. Ogilvy 
was elected secretary of the meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Forster Rose the chair- 
man was empowered to employ a perma- 
nent secretary at a salary by the week. 

The chairman sug ted that the city be 
districted, that the roll of the committee 
and a chairman be elected for 
.. This was done, and the fol- 
lowing ahs chairmen, to havi charge of 
the relief work in their respective dis- 
tricts, were elected 
First we Are ar Thomas Doyle. 

Second ward—Mr. Charles L Walis. 
Third w ard—Mr. Jake. Davis. 

Fourth ward—Mr. Torbett. 

Fifth Ward—Mr. C. — Me Master, 

Sixth ward—Mr, George Stenzel. 

Seventh ward—Mr. For 

Eighth ward—Mr, Edm 

Ninth ward—Mr. C larence U ) 

Tenth ward—Mr. W. F. Coakley 

Eleventh ward—Mr. John Goggan. 

Twelfth ward—Mr. Edgar J. Berr ; 

The relief committees for the ¢ erent 
wards were empowered and instructed to 
give immediate relief ever necessary. 

The following have bee appointed by 
Chairman MecVitie as_ purchasing ¢ {t- 

Ja ne Davis, 

Me 4 us Levy and H. 

c. Lang: c. H. Dorsey has been appointed 
secretary. 










































SUB-COMMITTEES, 


The Work of Bringing Order Out of 
Chaos Begun, 


Galveston, Sunday. 

The general committee appointed chair- 
men of the several sub-committees, and 
each chairman appointed his own assist- 
ants, These sub-committees are as follows: 

Correspondence: M: Lasker, chairman; 
Col. R. G. Lowe, Mayor Walter Jones, 
Clarence Ousley, J. D. Skinner, and C. H. 
McMaster. This represents the press, the 
city, the Cotton Exchange and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Finance: John Sealy, chairman; M. Las- 
ker, B. Adoue, I. H. Kempner, W. L. 
Moody Jr., J. Moller, L. B. Bergeron. 

Hospital: Daniel Ripley, chairman; Rabbi 
Henry Cohen, Father Kirwin, Dr. Wm. 
mee ott, Dr. W. F. Starley and Dr. H. A. 

st. 


Burial Committee—Ben Levy, chairman; 
J. Stoner, F. P. Habine. Frank Sommers, 
Sterling Norman, M. F. Wirf. 

General Relietf—W. A. et chairman; 
Cc. H. McMaster, H. Mo J. H. Hawley, 
Paul Jones, W. B. Wallis, Joe Gengler, 
Chas. Wallis, Jake Davis, M. Ullmann, 
Will Mensing, Willie Lyie, Gus Lewy, Ed- 
mund Bourke, W. C. Ogilvy, Rabbi Cohen, 
M. McLemore, W. Hanscom, Ww. P. Mor- 
risey, Forster Rose, Tom Doyle, Max Levy, 
Ald. Webber, Joe Scott, M. M. Mann, J. 
W harton Terry. 

hs awley” was appointed to chairman- 
ship of his own committee to see that prop- 
erty was protected from thieves and depre- 
dators. 

At Mr. Moller’s suggestion the relief com- 
mittee was authorized to appoint a secre- 
tary to stay at some specified place from 7 
a.m. to7 p._m. to hear petitions. 

Alderman Levy, chairman of burial com- 
mittce, said that the law required a coroner 
to sit upon each dead body and that to ex- 
pedite burying the 4v0 to 600 dead it was 
necessary to act at once. Mayor Jones said 
he would, at once, call a meeting of the 
city council and pass an emergency Measure 
obviating this necessity, 

Mr. Moller, on the part of the finance 
committee, proposed a plan to get money, 
from the United States government. 

Mr. Bourke, of Clarke & Courts, said that 
pod would advance all the money neces- 
sar 

ty was stated that the Gulf, Colorado and 

Santa Fe would be called upon at once or 
cash. 











MONDAY’S WORK 


Able-Bodied Men Who Refuse to Work 
Will Not Be Fed. 


Galveston, Monday. 
A second meeting of the relief committee 
s held r Monday morning, with Chairman 
Ww. «A. McVitie presiding, and Messrs. W. 
cy Seve and Charles L. Dorsey as secre- 
taries. 

The question of removing debris from 
the streets was discussed at considerable 
length. It was reported that it was difti- 
cult to get men to work at cleari aay 
the debris, A great deal ot 
been going on, and others who h we not 
indulged in this practice have gotten sup- 

from the relief committee without 


w 














. H. Hawley spoke pretty warmly 
Upon this matter, and said no able-bodied 
ee Who refuses to work skould be given 


Chief of Police Ketchum, who arrived on 
the scene at this moment, 1id that the 
committee should seize all food supp lies in 
‘ city at once—slould notify every whole- 

+ grocery and the flour mills that all the 

00d they had belonged to the committee 

anc would be paid for by it, Then the com- 

mittee should take enarge of the distribu- 

tion of these supplies, and should permit no 
able-bodied man to eat unless he worked, 

Mr. Hawley said the city should be placed 
under martial law and all food supplies 
guarded, 

A me ssenger was dispatched to notify the 
Wholesale grocers and the flour mills that 
the committee had taken charge of all their 
teod supplics. 

On motion of Mr. Forster Rose it was or- 
dered that the Spee of each ward 
should have cha t the removal of debris 
in his ward, should have charge of the 
food supplies for that ward, giving orders 
to no able-bodied men for food unless they 
work. 

Volunteers for assistant secretaries were 
called for and Messrs. W. N. Fritter and 
Ross responded, 

Chief of Police Ketchum announced that 
Mr. Tom McHenry had taken charge of the 
work of clearing the streets so that ambu- 
lances and wagons could pass. 

Over a hundred men are at work uncov- 
ering the machinery of the water works, 
and every effort is being made to get the 
water supply turned on again. 

Headquarters of Edmund Bourke, chair- 
man Eighth ward reliet committee, are at 
Garten Verein bowling alley 

The steamship Comal of the Mallory line 
arrived from New York this morning and ts 
lying off the Mallory pier unable to attend 
her cargo. 

Dead bodies’are still being brought into 
the morgues. The work of burying dead, 
humans and animals, is eg ab meee y muc nh 
faster to-day than it did yesterday, as there 
is now some organization and sys stem to the 
work. 














Instruction to Chairman of the Va- 
rious Ward Relief Committees. 
Galveston, Sept. 10. 

It is your first duty to provide a central 
store or house, as near to your ward as can 
be reached by a dray. 

Second. Order by dray load from any 
wholesale grocery such staples as flour, 
sugar, coffee, crackers, meal, canned meats, 
salt bacon, tea, potatoes, etc. It's your duty 
to have assistants, who, together with 
yourself, will remain from 7 a, m. to 6 p.’m., 
eng supply all the people in your ward di- 

rect, ou must not issue orders for small 
eens on any wholesale store, but feed 
them from your central point. 

Third. It is your duty to organize a work- 
ing force, with horses and drays if possible, 
and clean up the debris in your ward in 
such manner as you deem best, 

Any able-bodied man who will not volun- 
teer for this work must not be fed. 

Fourth. The Central Committee will meet 
at Goggan's building, corner Twenty-second 
and Market streets, at 9 a. m. dally, to con- 
fer and report. 








Supply of Water. 

It is hoped to get the waterworks run- 
ning by to-morrow morning. In the mean- 
time no one need suffer for water, as the 
stream {fs running from Alta Loma to the 
receiving tan 


OF THE GALVESTON NEWS 


Three-column paper issued after the memorable disaster in that city in September last. 
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credit of the Galveston News. Not even a completely wrecked 
city was allowed to interfere with its regular appearance. 
The day following the terrible disaster it appeared in the form 
reproduced herewith —a single three-column page, with no 
advertising, yet still a newspaper and still the Galveston News. 
This form was continued for three or four days, and then the 
paper grew rapidly and soon resumed its former appearance. 


“Tue Eprtors,” E. T. H. S. Record, Evanston, Illinois.— 
When you print new letter-heads add your State to the 
address — you might want to write to some one who did not 
know the location of Evanston. The Evanston Township 
High School Record, the entire mechanical and editorial work 
on which is performed by two boys in the senior class, Carl C. 
Nitchie and D. Edwin Kimball, is a neat specimen of typog- 




















‘*GUM LEAVES.” 


ILLUSTRATION FROM 


Drawn by D. H. Souter. 


raphy, its thirty-two neatly printed pages, with wide margins, 
having a modern and artistic appearance. The little book, 
with its attractive cover-design, changed monthly, is evidence 
that these boys are practical printers, even before they are 
graduated from high school. 


S. M. Witson, Philadelphia—Your page ads., which you 
have numbered from one to six, have a fault common to nearly 
all, although more noticeable in No. 1. This is the use of too 
many styles of type in nearly the same size. “Just the Thing 
for Golfing, Wheeling or Rowing” and “It can be worn with 
or without a corset” should have been much smaller and all 
alike. The changing of these lines only would have improved 
the ad. greatly, but the same plan could be carried farther to 
advantage. The display work of your No. 7 specimen is the 
best, although on the title-page you have erred in the other 
direction —the firm name should have been more prominent 
and the last three lines smaller. Your request was received 
too late for the November issue. 


Contest No. 8—The eighth contest in Tur INLAND 


PRINTER’S series, which closed November 1, was the most diffi- 
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cult problem yet placed before the compositors, and it is quite 
evident that the contestants realized this from the compara- 
tively small number of specimens submitted. The result, how- 
ever, is sure to be of great practical benefit, from the fact that 
so few compositors are able to devise a consistent style in 
which to set these one-inch ads., or “ Business Cards,” as they 
are frequently termed. Forty-eight designs were received, 
several of which are very commendable, and the result of the 
judges’ decisions will be announced next month. Three prac- 
tical men have been chosen to act in this capacity and their 
judgment will be awaited with interest. They are Howard 
Davis, advertising manager, and O. F. Leeds, foreman of the 
Linotype department of the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, and A. N. 
Kerr, of the Kerr-Hall Advertising Company, also of Scran- 
ton. Reproductions of the winning ads. will be given in THE 
INLAND Printer for January, and also photographs of the suc- 
cessful compositors. 


Many bits of verse are sent me for publication, and as it is 
impossible to print them all I will endeavor each month to 
make a selection. The following from the Denver Times, 
entitled “An Astonished Editor,” is perhaps the best, consid- 
ering the prevailing temperature at this season of the year: 


‘The editor stood at the pearly gates 
And gazed on the passing throng, 
And read the caprice of the fickle Fates 
As they pushed and hurried along; 
And dazed, he gazed, 
Open-mouthed, amazed! 
Thinking surely St. Peter was wrong. 


“For he saw before him the man whom he 
Had scored to a finish below, 
And this same man pranced with a motion free, 
As he pinned on his new halo, 
And fastened it down 
With a glittering crown 
And a diamond-studded bow. 


‘* And there was the man he’d declared to be 
A villainous, thieving chap, 
And he was astonished and jarred to see 
Him enter, nor stop to rap. 
‘I very much fear,’ 
He remarked, ‘ that here 
They’ve not followed the Weekly Kerslap. 


‘““* For to me it is clear that he’s made a mistake, 
And I view the result with alarm, 
And my duty is plainly a correction to make 
Before he’s done actual harm.’ 
So he made a slide 
For St. Peter’s side 
And punched him a punch on the arm. 


“** Hold on, Pete,’ he said, in an earnest tone, 
As he jabbed him and punched him well; 
‘If you make a mistake the fault is your own, 
And I’d better relieve you a spell; 
For you're filling the sky 
With some people that I 
Don’t approve.’ Said the Saint, ‘ Go to hell.’ 


+ * * * * * * * * 


‘‘And just then the editor’s wife awoke, 
And the editor’s wife was mad, 
As she poked her husband a vicious poke, 
And shouted, ‘Quit punching me, dad!’ 
And he opened his eyes 
In wildest surprise 
At the horrible dream he’d had.”’ 


Tue National Amateur, official organ of the National Ama- 
teur Press Association, is a nicely printed magazine with noth- 
ing in its appearance to indicate that it is not professional. 
The July number contained a “ History of Amateur Journal- 
ism” that is complete and very interesting. Following this is 
an article headed, “ Print Your Own Paper,” which I wish I 
had space to print in full, as it would doubtless astonish some 
of my readers to find how little is really necessary in the way 





of material in order to publish a newspaper. Here is the list 
of necessities : 


25 pounds S-point: types s 6600 GSS alone RP ee 
TO pounds 2-pOIne: 1eadSie.s osc sess eeveaes iehaalhs 1.00 
2 TEC Z-POInt PIass TWIEs <5. s0s <a 0ce es danwee’ egies 14 
Prat PGW “ORBES angst sc 4016 Glaieis > viper daee Trove 1.00 
SOMOS OOH 2G dso ees cai ees bene kes a 
LEE, CUS 35 12) CURA Rn eee REO or aorta ae a 1.00 
Ui GUEG SIGS Ss Gide a ocakarscors eee be aR Teeter ego’ +25 

$11.90 


Think of it! Eleven dollars and ninety cents for the plant! 
No further need to figure on interest on investment. And the 
writer adds: ‘ Even these figures can sometimes be scaled 
down forty or fifty per cent by the purchase of secondhand 
type and cases.” Directions for manufacturing and borrowing 
other portions of the equipment are given as follows: “A 
galley on which to take a proof and carry the type to the 
printer can easily be made out of a pine board and a couple of 
strips. A dry-goods box is easily convertible into a stand for 
your cases, and any boy can, with the aid of a file, make him- 
self a composing rule out of a piece of brass rule. It is often 
an easy matter to pick up a small marble slab for an imposing 
stone; otherwise a thick, smooth piece of plank will answer. 
The type can be set up, emptied on your galley, wedged in 
with wood furniture, a 
proof taken and the er- 
rors corrected. Then it 
can be carried to the 
printing-office on your 
galley, or you can bor- 
row a couple of chases 
and eight pairs of Hem- 
pel quoins, make up your 
own forms and _ carry 
them in the chases to the 
printer, and the press- 
work will cost very lit- 


tle.’ 





As Pine As Satin 


Davis’ 
Gran-Dee 


AD 

strictly high grade high 

5 patent It is manufac- 
(SNP ture y a new process 
eg and will suit the most 
an _ fastidious admirer of 
Hard Spring Wheat Flours. 











Cuartes H. Mc- 
AHAN, St. Joseph (Mo.) 
News.—The general ef- 

fect of each of your ads. 
Brand is rich and sweet in flavor, $c excellent —it is , 
and makes delicious bread. It is is excellent it is only 


rapidly taking the place of northern i i tails ¢ 
Spring wheat Roure—'tis better. in minor details that 


wre The yx 


Gran-dee 


there is cause for criti- 





cism. The entire series 
All Grocers Will of R. T. Davis ads., in 
#2 Supply You all of which the Frank- 

lin is used for display, is 
e nicely arranged, and one 

R. T. Davis is reproduced herewith 
Mill and Mfg. Company (No. 1.) The signature 
ST. JOSEPH ...... MISSOURI in this should have been 
used on all, unless the 














No @: style was changed com- 

pletely. The initial is too 

large and the ornaments on either side of “ The” are super- 

fluous. It is difficult to say which is right, “ Gran-Dee” or 

“ Gran-dee,” but they should be alike. It appears “ Grandee”’ 
in two other ads. 

Georce A. SLoAN, West Concord (Minn.) Enterprise.— 
Your sixteen-page seventh anniversary edition is a remarkably 
good piece of work, particularly when it is considered that 
two men accomplished all the labor in one week. Ads. are all 
nicely displayed and the presswork deserves special attention. 
A feature of the issue which could have been improved by 
different treatment is the side-heads under “‘ Business Houses ” 
in the long special article on “A Review of Our City.” These 
side-heads are too crowded and should have had a quad line 
top and bottom, running four or five short lines of the body 
matter at the side instead of two or three. 


3-6 
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A RUSTLER FOR BUSINESS. 


One of the most active and pushing of the numerous young 
men in the trades furnishing printers with machinery or other 
supplies is Ernest H. Palmer, of San Francisco. He was 
born in 1861 and came to the Pacific coast in 1878, immedi- 
ately engaging with the typefounding firm of Miller & Rich- 
ard, then operating on an extensive scale in San Francisco. 
A few years thereafter he went to Portland, Oregon, and for 
several years traveled over the entire Northwest, much of the 
route by stage coach, as the railroads were not then so numer- 














ERNEST H. PALMER. 


ous as at present. Mr. Palmer afterward started and managed 
a branch printers’ supply house in Portland for Palmer & Rey. 
who had succeeded to the business of Miller & Richard. He 
was very successful in building up a fine trade in the Pacific 
Northwest, and also in organizing and operating the ready- 
print business in connection therewith. 

When the American Type Founders Company succeeded to 
the coast business of Palmer & Rey, in 1892, Mr. Palmer was 
continued as manager of the Portland business until 1895, 
when he was given full charge of the entire coast, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, which position he filled acceptably 
until January, 1900, when, owing to some differences of opin- 
ion, he resigned. Mr. Palmer then accepted the agency of the 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, of Chicago 
and New York, his territory including the entire Pacific coast 
and the Orient. 

Mr. Palmer has recently returned from a trip to the North- 
west, and was very successful in introducing the Miehle press. 
Since his return he has closed a contract for a number of these 
famous machines of the largest size with a leading label and 
lithographing company of San Francisco. 

The numerous acquaintances of Mr. Palmer are unanimous 
in pronouncing him a rustler, a man of his word, and a pleas- 
ant and obliging man with whom to do business. Having 
grown up in the printers’ supply business and having engaged 
in nothing else for the past twenty years, there is probably no 
one who knows the coast trade and requirements better than 
he. He is particularly well posted on machinery for printers 
and the kindred trades, and in addition to the Miehle he han- 
dles only high-grade products. The Miehle Press & Manufac- 
turing Company is to be congratulated on securing the services 
of such an efficient representative on the Pacific coast. 
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THE LITHOGRAPHIC ARTS FLOAT AT THE 
CINCINNATI FALL FESTIVAL. 

The illustration shown in these columns of the beautiful 
lithographic arts float which won the $1,000 prize at the Cincin- 
nati Fall Festival parade, on September 26, will be appreciated 
as one of the most elaborate creations probably ever attempted 
for this purpose. From the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune we 


take the following particulars: 

The float was massive in construction and in the pure style 
of the period of Aloys Senefelder, who discovered the art of 
lithography in Germany about the year 1778. The horses haul- 
ing the float were heavily caparisoned in embroidered stuffs, 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Queen of Art, seated upon a throne, with handmaids at 
her feet—three beautiful young ladies, in superb costumes, 
they were —held forth a wreath to crown the medallion of 
Senefelder, painted by Mr. Paul Jones, to whom credit for the 
float chiefly belongs. An artist in the costume of Senefelder’s 
time, seated and in the act of drawing upon a real lithograph 
stone, attracted much attention. Surrounding the group, stand- 
ing or seated, were seven handsome boy pages. 

The entire affair, cavalcade and all, was carried out in a 
decorative scheme solely as far as color went, in yellow, orange 
and black. Not a bit of other color showed anywhere, and the 
brilliant effect of this admirable symphony brought forth 


Copyright, 1g00, by Rombach & Groene, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ARTS FLOAT. 


Winner of the $1,000 prize in Cincinnati’s Fall Festival parade, September 26, 1900. 


and were led by splendidly costumed grooms. Ahead of the 
ensemble marched a magnificently mounted herald in black 
armor, bearing a silk banner from which long ribbons of yel- 
low, orange and black reached to the hands of pages afoot and 
took up the entire width of the street. 

Alongside the float itself were mounted knights, also in 
black armor, with sable shields bearing the names in gold of 
the firms contributing — Macbrair, Strobridge, Eagle, Donald- 
son, Henderson, The Enquirer, and United States, seven of 
the most famous lithograph houses in America. The car itself 
was very large, the architecture entirely decorated in yellow 
and gold, with a canopy of yellow and black. The cartouches 
were modeled in high relief by the sculptor, J. C. Meyenberg, 
and bore inscriptions and the letter “L.” Massive palms and 
wreaths of oak and laurel, dolphins and pineapples, constituted 
the decorative sculpture, all of it covered with gold. 


enthusiastic applause. This idea was that of Mr. H. L. Brid- 
well, of the Strobridge Company, who designed the architec- 
ture of the float and the decorations. 

The costumes were by the Schwirtzina Company and cost 
over $700 alone, not one of them having been used before, but 
all being designed and made for the occasion. The same is to 
be said of the horse trappings also. The entire float and caval- 
cade cost over $1,500 to the firms contributing it for the parade, 
and they feel well repaid for their labor and expense by the 
glory their efforts gave to Cincinnati, for it is certain that the 
lithographic float has set a high mark for future street parades 
to come up to. 

It showed what can be accomplished by properly directed 
expenditure in the hands of trained artists and sculptors and 
decorators in a field full of opportunities which are seldom 
taken advantage of. 


























BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of job-work, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 
_Mopern Letterpress Desicns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 
PRACTICAL PrintER.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 


Cloth, $1. 

Mopvern Printine.— Section I. The Composing-room. By John 
Southward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography 
and the auxiliary arts. $1.50. 
$ Mopern Printinc.— Section II. The Composing-room (concluded). 

1.50; 

DiacraMs oF Imposition.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, -with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 


Contests In TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

ConTEsTs IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

Campsie’s Vest-pockeT EstIMATE BLanK Boox.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

Cost or Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which , may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘“‘ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Movern Type Disptay.—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful Ss et proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should Bohn Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents. 
postpaid. 


H. J. Hicerns, Millbrook, New York.— Booklet very cred- 
itable. 

F. C. Driers, Exeter, Nebraska.— Specimens effectively dis- 
played and neat. 

Georce A. Herrick, Troy, New York.— Cover artistic and 
well designed. 

Roscoze THompson, Ransom, Michigan.— Specimens neat 
and well displayed. 





Joun J. F. York, Scranton, Pennsylvania— Specimens up 
to date and artistic. 

Wricut, Electric Printer, Buffalo, New York.— Brochure 
unique and attractive. 

Matr Kump, Xenia, Ohio.— Specimens all first-class and 
artistic in every respect. 

J. Mott, New York city—Your card is unique. It should 
prove a good business card. 

H. V. Cutne, Cherokee, Iowa— Chalk-plate design very 
creditable and well planned. 

W. A. CaAcper, Seattle, Washington.— Specimens very neat 
and creditable. Well designed. 

C. Ritrenuouse, Hackettstown, New Jersey.— October 
blotter attractive and well displayed. 

Joun Reno, Canton, Ohio.— If the deposit slip was worked 
“one on” the vertical ruling could have been remedied by 
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moving the guides. If worked double, the adjustment would 
have to be made in the type form. 

D. A. WessTER, Ventura, California.— Specimens all well 
displayed and good in every way. 

Louis RaMsTHAL, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— Blotters excel- 
lent as to design and composition. 

C. S. Koors, Lincoln, Nebraska.— Poster well and force- 
fully displayed and attractive as well. 





Jay Crawrorp, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
all well designed, artistic and attractive. 

Joun F. Finn, New York city Specimens all neat and 
attractive. The work is good in all respects. 


Commercial specimens 


ANCHOR PRINTING CoMPANy, Seattle, Washington.— Speci- 
mens up to date and artistic in every respect. 

O. P. Schumann, Hudson, Michigan.— Cover-page well 
designed and harmonious as to color scheme. 

N. E. Arnotp, Grenoble, Pennsylvania.— Specimens all 
first-class. They are very neat and attractive. 

G. A. CrownEeNn, Mendota, Illinois— Specimens neat and 
well displayed. Y. M. C. A. booklet excellent. 

R. H. ParMtee, Rochester, New York.— Specimens very 
attractive and artistic. Color schemes excellent. 

B. & O. Printery, East Liverpool, Ohio.— October blotter 
very attractive and artistic. Catalogues excellent. 

Cart SHarer, Baldwinsville, New York.— Specimens neat, 
well designed and good as to display, balance, etc. 

ButcHer & Biccers, Ennis, Texas.—Your specimens are 
certainly very neat and creditable in every respect. 

N. W. AntHony, Chicago, Illinois.— Blotters excellent, 
attractive and very artistic. Other specimens good. 

JaAMEs H. Beex, Port Arthur, Texas.—Your No. 2 Nickell 
heading is the best and neatest piece of composition. 

Witsur H. ZIMMERMAN, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Specimens all good as to composition and presswork. 

GeorGe H. Cox & Co., Owensbcro, Kentucky.— Blotter neat, 
well displayed and attractive. Bill of fare very good. 

Mitton A. Extis, Denver, Colorado.— Stationery speci- 
mens up to date as to design, well displayed and neat. 

Myron D. Moutton, Stuart, Iowa.— Blotters attractive and 
forcefully displayed. We reproduce your note-head, specimen 
No. 1. This is a well-displayed, neat and attractive heading. 






































The |} SOUTH SIDE MEAT MARKET || FRESH 
‘ ‘ = a H. H. on — Bey 
Highest Prices Paid for Stock, Hides, Tallow and Poultry. MEATS 
ees Oysters and Fish in Season 
STUART, IOWA, — 


No. 1. 


PARAGON PRINTERY, Grand Island, Nebraska.— Blotters 
well displayed, good as to design and attractive as well. 

D. E. McDonatp, New Orleans, Louisiana——Ads. well dis- 
played and show decided improvement over reprint copy. 

HerMAN Nicuo tas, Jefferson, Wisconsin.—Your specimens 
are all excellent as to design, well displayed and attractive. 

A. A. Runkte, Denison, Iowa.— The Bulletin cover is 
certainly very artistic in every respect. Placard very good. 

W. P. Devaney, Baldwinsville, New York.— Letter-head 
up to date as to design. A vast improvement over the old one. 

CLARENCE LinstruM, Evanston, I|linois.— Considering your 
age and experience, your specimens are very creditable. Card 
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specimens excellent; also report folder. Bill-head faulty; too 
many type faces employed and set on old plan. 

W. R. Terry, Charlotte, North Carolina.— Specimens all 
first-class. We reproduce your Arlington Hotel card. specimen 


No. 2. 


This is a neat, well balanced, up-to-date card. 








ARLINGTON HoTEL 


CHAR LO T TE, North Carotina 








Under new management # 
Prompt and polite attend- 
ants # Excellent meals well 
cooked and well served. 
a a a a 


Delightful location # Large, 
clean, 1 ventilated and 
comfortable rooms # We in- 
vite criticism by comparison 
a with other hotels. a 














A. A. SPRINGS, Proprietor 


MOTT O.==:*A Good Meal and a Good Bed.” 























No. 2. 


ALBERT SCHOLL, Chillicothe, Ohio.— Brochure excellent and 
artistic in every way. Directory cover neat and well designed. 

Epwarp W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington.—Your brochure 
of job composition is certainly excellent. The examples are all 
good. 

BurNELL Broruers, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.—Taken col- 
lectively, your specimens are good as to design and well dis- 
played. 

CHARLES C. 


neat and creditable. 


Parker, Marysville, Ohio.— Brochure very 
Presswork and composition as good as 
the best. 

W. Guy Pickett, Markdale, Ontario.— Specimens neat, 
good as to display and design. Other specimens artistic and 
up to date. 

R. V. Larkin, St. Louis, Missouri.— Booklet neat and artis- 
tic. Too many panels on card, and ornamentation should have 
been omitted. 
3EADLES, Mayfield, Kentucky.—Your blotters are 
Undoubtedly you find that it pays to use them as 


WALTER 
quite good. 
print-shop ads. 

J. Duptey Ponp, Springfield, Massachusetts.—Your speci- 


mens are all very attractive and artistic. The designs are 








Springfield High School 
Class of Nineteen Hundred 


PROMENADE 


JUNE TWENTY-TWO 
NINETEEN HUNDRED 











ADMIT ONE TO THE FLOOR 











SOX 











No. 3. 


2 


We reproduce one of your card specimens, No. 3. 


Bal- 


excellent. 
The word “ Promenade” and rules were printed in red. 
ance black. 

Iowa.—Your blotters are all 
Yes, we do think you 


Stone, Clarinda, 
Your latest one is the best. 


Leon E. 
attractive. 
are improving. 

W. G. WILKkKEs, 


designed, but the color scheme is bad. 


Mississippi.— Letter-head well 


The colors are inhar- 


Biloxi, 
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monious and the ornaments in the panel are very suggestive 
of a flower garden, especially when viewed from a color stand- 
point. Bill-head not good as to color scheme. 

ListeE R. Morenouse, Washington. Iowa.— Reset statement 
heading is a decided improvement over the reprint copy. Other 
specimen good. 

Grorce W. Nace, Allentown, Pennsylvania.— Specimens 
well designed. The display is neat, forceful and well balanced. 
All very attractive. 
title-page 
is the most artistic and best 


Harry Brewerr, Lynn, Massachusetts.—The 
specimen marked by you * No. 2” 
piece of composition. 

Horace Prescott, Troy, New York.—The Azorean bro- 
chure is certainly very creditable and a piece of work of which 
you can well be proud. 

Avucustus Harr, New Kensington, Pennsylvania.— Speci- 
mens all well designed and displayed. We reproduce the 
reprint copy of the Ninth Street Butter Company note-head, 











NINTH SYREEY BULTER COMPANY, 
aie» E]gin, Greamery & Fresh Gountry Butter, 


Cream Cheese, Eggs, Poultry. Game in Season. 


Wm. PASCOE, Prop. Candies. Green Groceries, Ete. 


Hira Doeasmnglait Sa, 


a 
WO. 4. 


specimen No. 4. This is a very bad piece of composition. 
Although it bears the date of the present year, we could hardly 
believe that work of this kind was being done. Certainly the 


work shows that the compositor has made no progress what- 








Elgin, Creamery and 
Fresh Country Butter 
Cream Cheese, Eggs, 


Ninth Street Butter Co. 





Game in Season 


O 


























WM. PASCOE, 
Proprietor 
Green Groceries, ( ) 
Poultry, 
Candies, Etc, 
New Kensington, Pa.. Snare: 





NO;.5: 


ever and it would be well for him to seek some other occupa- 
tion. While your reset specimen, No. 5, is a very noticeable 
improvement, yet we think it shows on its face that too much 
time was spent in the composition. 

AtpricH, Geneva, New York.— Cover-page 
Other specimens neat, but 


HerMaAn E, 
artistic and excellent as to design. 
not out of the ordinary. 

James M. Knapp, New Kensington, Pennsylvania.— Speci- 
mens quite good as to plan and display. The C. E. program is 
excellent and unique as to plan. 





Frank K. Puituieps, Wilmington, Delaware—We 
with you. The journal is about the worst we have ever seen. 
Certainly it is a disgrace to your city. 


agree 


Aur G, GaAcsraitH, London, Ontario.— Specimens credit- 
able as to display. We expect you to do much 
better when you get your new material. 


Designs good. 


ARTHUR E, PHILLIPS, Massachusetts.—Your 
stationery specimens are very creditable and neat. There is too 
Otherwise the Bulletin is neat and 


Springfield, 


much sameness to the ads. 
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creditable. You have no need to be ashamed of your progress. reproduction on account of the color of stock on which they 


For an apprentice of your age and experience we think you do 
well. 


J. Frank Etwe i, Phoenix, Arizona—There is not a bad 
specimen in your entire collection of letter-heads. The dis- 
play, design, balance and whiting out are excellent. 

Lytton Attey, Nashville, Tennessee.—We reproduce the 
Lebeck Brothers poster, specimen No. 6. The size of this pos- 


LEBECK BROS. 


‘WALKING 
SKIRTS 


Walking Skirts, 


| 
| Special made of ahee 











Cloth, good he 
| quality,Greys, Black and Blues, 
12 rows of stitching, two patch 
pockets, inverted plaited backs. 


First-class 
| Taloring, 6" Of 
| 2 Price L} 


t i | 185 handsomely 

rea | t (4 Esai Sars 

— fly 

fronts, tight fitting, etc., all coats apr ined, 

skirts percaline lined, generally sold at $20.00, | 
=e 


$18.00 and $15.00. The entire lot goes on sale at 


" summer | | a 
STREET. Tenn. | 


Na. 6. 





























ter was 12 by 18 inches, printed in black ink on toned S. & C. 
book. The display is very forceful and the design artistic. 
Other specimens artistic and attractive. 

Wirt O. Upton, Placerville, California—You did very 
well with the type in evidence on your specimens. Headings 
neat and well balanced, but not out of the ordinary. 

J. ScHwarz, Philadelphia, ~Pennsylvania.— Neatness 
and good taste are evidenced by the samples you submit. The 
note-head is the best and most up-to-date specimen. 

J. E. Barnes, Bournemouth, England—Your specimens are 
all artistic and well designed. Color schemes excellent and 
harmonious. We reproduce one of your letter-heads, specimen 








Branches at BOSCOMBE Telegrams: “DIRECTORY, BOURNEMOUTH.” 
WESTBOURNE, POOLE AND LYMINGTON 
Telephone Nos. 
London Office BOURNEMOCTH, 94 WESTBOURNE, 416 
101. FLEET STREET, EC BOSCOMBE, 728. POOLE. 34 














Bournemouth Visitors’ Directory. 


WEDNESDAY ann SATURDAY 











W. Mate and Sons, [Ctd., Read Ottice: 
| 
| 


| Newspaper and General Publishers. 62, Commercial Road, Bournemouth. 























Please address your reply 


62, CommerciaL Roab, BourNemMoutu 





No. 7. This is well designed and forcefully displayed. The 
main display line and outside rule were printed in red and the 
balance in black. 

A. M., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Your card specimen is 
all right as regards the rules and design. The line “ Young 
Men’s Club” should have been a trifle more prominent. 

Frep C. Hussarp, Ashtabula, Ohio.— Directory insert well 
displayed and attractive. Cover-page excellent and a vast 
improvement over the reprint copy. Neither one is suitable for 





are printed. See rule under heading of this department. 


Har E. Stone, Melbourne, Australia.—Your specimens are 


artistic and well designed. You have certainly made excellent 
progress in your work and you deserve great credit for it. 

H. Hennices. Peoria, Illinois.— Blotter attractive and well 
displayed. Letter-head well designed and displayed. The bal 
ance and whiting out on the Wagner heading is not good. 

Wricut, Electric Printer, Buffalo, New York.—yYour 
latest blotter is one of the best and most attractive that we 
have seen. We think it is the best one you have ever issued. 

W. P. Dunn & Co., Chicago, Illinois.— Specimens artistic 
in every respect and very attractive. Your print-shop adver- 
tising matter is certainly well prepared. It should prove very 
effective. 

O. G. BratcHer, Ellinwood, Kansas.— Specimens excellent 
and well designed. We reproduce the reprint copy for the 
Harberson bill-head, specimen No. 8, together with the reset 








Halehinsen, Shaniat,—— ————— 
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Bought of F. B. GORDON, 
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All Bills Subject to Sight Draft. No Claim Allowed Unless Made Immediately on Receipt of Goods 





Ellinwood, Kansas, 190 
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—____|_ BeusHT | E. T. HARBERSON, | su. 


JECT TO SIGHT ESALE DEALER 
DRAFT. Boxes 


POULTRY, EGGS, BUTTER. | cases 

















TERMS CASH 








No. 9. 


example, No. 9. The line, “ Terms Cash,” is too prominent on 
your heading. Otherwise it is very neat and well designed. 
You made improvements on all your reset jobs. 

CuHarLEs Munce, Orange, New South Wales, Australia.— 
Your work is very creditable. Blotters attractive. The Dalton 
3rothers’ folder is very forcefully displayed and excellently 
well designed. 

SANDERS PrINTING CompaANy, Scranton, Pennsylvania.—We 
do not think either of the Spiegel cards very good. Yours, 
however, is the best. More dignity and less elaboration would 
be the proper thing. 

Myron D. Wirter, Danielson, Connecticut.— Specimens all 
creditable. Type employed for the name on the Nado heading 
is too large, otherwise all right. Your letter-head is very neat, 
well displayed and dignified. 

H. L. Burnett, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.—The blotter by 
Mr. Lewis Burnell is well and forcefully displayed. For a lad 
of eighteen years, his work certainly speaks well for the 
instruction you have given him. 

W. L. Geppert, Gallipolis, Ohio.—Type and design on the 
Township Clerk envelope entirely too large. Letter-head excel- 
lent as to design, but the type employed for “ Office of” and 
name of clerk entirely too prominent. 

F. B. Eastaprook, Marlboro, Massachusetts.— Specimens 
quite good as to design. We advise you not to cut up your 
panel schemes with so many rules, as evidenced on the pro- 
gram of the Young People’s Union. We do not think it wise 
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to employ quite so much of the Florentine on your jobs as you 
did on this one. It becomes very monotonous to the eye when 
employed in this manner. 

Roy Awnperson, Greenville, Texas.— Specimens all very 
good. Cover for the Saturday Culture Club brochure very 
artistic in every respect. We reproduce the Wyse Oil Com- 
pany’s letter-heads. Specimen No. 10 shows a proof cf the 









































Cylinder, Valve, Gasoline, 
tyes 1) HEC TRA O. WYSE Benzing, 
Dynamo, Castor Linseed Oil, 
Machi nd eee eee 
cmcnneans 11 2s: OIL COMPANY::: Turpentine, 
Measuring Tanks (ANTI-TRUST.) Crown Axle 
Asphaltum, Crown Harness 
| id, Par- i 
Baba oar HIGH GRADE BURNING and \ i ee 
D G 5 = 
cn crest ::: LUBRICATING OILS::: ME ie 
Grease, ewing Machine 
Topaz Dustless Oil, 
Floor Oil si McALESTER and PIFONONT COAL:: i Neatstoot Oil 
GREENVILLE, TEXAS, 
No. 10. 


heading as submitted to the customer. No. 11 shows the head- 
ing after the first change and No. 12 is the job as accepted by 
the customer. The No. 10 heading is the best, but on this 
example we would have omitted the ornament in panel and 








aank Stations: Dallas, Greencille, Austin, Ardmore, 1. 7., Shreveport, La 














Cylinder, Valve, i Gasoline, 
tise, | LHC IRA OQ: WYSE Benzine 
Dynamo, Castor Linseed Oil, 
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Measuring Tanks (ANTI-TRUST.) ann 
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employed a plainer type for the main display. The other speci- 
mens show how the customer regarded the work. Evidently he 
had not been educated up to the prevailing style, therefore he 
caused a great deal of trouble and cut all the art and profit out 
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of the work. When customers leave the style of work to the 
compositor and then make such alterations as are evidenced 
on these specimens, they should be made to pay for the time 
consumed. 

J. T. Rem, Campbellton, New Brunswick.—The Currie bill- 
head is your best and most artistic piece of composition. The 
Events bill-head is excellent as to design, but the fancy orna- 
ments should have been omitted. Other specimens creditable. 

M. D. Hatt, Comanche, Texas.— Every one of your reset 
headings is a decided improvement over the reprint copy. We 
do not see how an up-to-date printer can see otherwise. The 
copies are anything but good, while yours are set on modern 
lines and are much neater and better in every way. 

Frep N. DunuaAm, White, South Dakota.—You failed to 
enclose the reprint copy of the Meyer note-head, consequently 
we can give you no opinion regarding it. The Atkinson head- 
ing has but one fault, and that is the name is too small. Other- 
wise it is fine and your best specimen of composition. We do 
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not like the design of the Farmers’ Company letter-head. It is 
not good. Panels are not in good proportion to the rest of the 
heading and the rules employed are too heavy. Other speci- 
mens creditable. 

James L. Wuirtton, Alamogordo, New Mexico.—You are 
right about the underscoring rules on the letter-head. One- 
point rules would have been better. Type at top of heading 
too large. Otherwise a neat heading. The other specimens are 
good. The heading you refer to is all right, with the exception 
of the underscoring rules. We admire its dignified simplicity. 

Wes ey Penrose, Menominee, Michigan.—The fancy band 
of border at the bottom of your bill-head does not add to its 
appearance. The green ink is too much on the poisonous or 
vivid shade to be good. A touch of black in it would have 
made a better color. Otherwise it is excellent as to design and 
composition. Other specimens very neat, well balanced and 
dignified. 

Cuartes M. RicHarpson, Indianapolis, Indiana.—We are 
pleased to see that the quality of your work is improving. 
Type on the Tilley card is too large. The House Social card 
is not poorly balanced, the fault béing in the whiting out. Had 
you placed the name in a line by itself, with the street address 
immediately underneath it, but in smaller type, the card would 
have been much better. Other specimens neat. 

Joun G. McCutcueon, Bradford, Pennsylvania.— Collec- 
tively, your specimens are neat and very creditable. Your 
No. 6 specimen is excellent. The only things that we seriously 
object to are the curved lines, as evidenced by your No. 14 
specimen, the bent rule on your No. 15 note-head, and the elab- 
oration in panels on your No. 7 bill-head. Your specimens are 
good as to design and whiting out. 

Witt L. Geprert, Gallipolis, Ohio.—The specimens you 
send for criticism are not as good as some previously submit- 
ted. Type employed on the Lyon letter-head is too large and 
the heading is poorly balanced. The Tuxedos’ Hop invitation 
is excellent. The headings in the booklet for the Thursday 
Club are too coarse and inharmonious with the type employed 
in conjunction. Other specimens only ordinary. 

M. A. Braprorp, Sioux City, Iowa—We thank you for 
sending us the Woodbury House card, specimen No. 13. We 
desire to call the attention of our readers to the fourth line on 
this card, which reads “ First-class farmers $1.00 and $1.25 per 
day.” Whenever copy comes to the printer as this evidently 
did, it is the duty of the printer to call the attention of his 
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customer to the error and see that it is rectified. It is nothing 
short of poor policy and bad management that will allow 
errors like this to creep into work. The way the card reads it 
sounds as though the hotel proprietor made a business of fur- 
nishing farm labor at the prices quoted, when undoubtedly the 
meaning intended to be conveyed is that he furnishes first-class 
accommodations to farmers at the rates mentioned. 

L. W. Hunter, Irvington, New Jersey.—The chief objection 
to the labor-saving rule, when used as heavy-face border, lies in 
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the large number of joints. These joints, unless very carefully 
and perfectly justified, are liable to show where the rules are 
j This is especially true when the rule has uneven wear 
or is old. It is always desirable to have as few joints as pos- 
Your specimens are all well displayed and artistic. 


joined. 


sible. 

Cuarites Lowater, Spring Valley, Wisconsin.—We advise 
you to cultivate your talent for pen-and-ink drawing. The 
Certainly you can combine composition 
and sketches to good advantage. But in doing this, do not lose 
sight of the type end. “ Office of ” and “ Dealers in” on the 
Tanberg letter-head too large. The firm name printed diag- 
onally gives the heading a poor balance. No criticisms to offer 


work is very good. 


on the other specimens. 

Huntiey S. Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts.—Your speci- 
mens are very pleasing, artistic and attractive. Their dignified 
simplicity is truly commendable. The “ freak” note-head you 
send is, we are pleased to say, not characteristic of country 
Surely the proprietors of that office 
The price of 85 cents per page on 
Your competi- 


offices of the present day. 
are not very progressive. 
report would not cover the cost of composition. 
tor must be hard up for work. 

Rosert R. Gow, Fishkill Landing, New York.—The general 
design of your composition is quite good. Some of your ads. 
are forcefully displayed and attractive. There are some faulty 
specimens in the collection, but we presume you did the best 
you could under the circumstancés. It is our experience that 
it does not pay to put too much time on the average program 
ad. For work of this class we think the composition good 
enough. Card and envelope corner neat. 

A. B. Ops, Elgin, Texas.—As a whole your catalogue is 
very creditable. The cover is very good and so are the pages 
numbered by you with the single exception of the Buck ad. 
We never advise the employment of curved lines, unless it is 
the wish of the customer. The sections marked “A” and “B” 
are objectionable and not late in style. Do not set diagonal 
lines as it requires too much time and always causes trouble in 
the pressroom. Do not cut up your work with too many rules, 
as evidenced on page 22. The ad. on page 17 is all right. The 
ad. on back of cover is not as good as some of the others. 

Witt1am G. BrapsHaw, Saratoga Springs, New York.— 
Collectively, your specimens are quite creditable. Judging from 
other specimens in your parcel, you can improve on your sta- 
tionery headings. On this class of work is where you are weak. 
There is too much sameness, caused by the employment of too 
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heavy type faces for unimportant wording. They are ragged 
in appearance and have a faulty balance. Your envelope cor- 
ners are excellent and artistic, both as to composition and plan. 
We reproduce your Myers card, specimen No. 14. We have a 
criticism to make on this otherwise excellent card. There is not 
quite enough prominence accorded the line “ Real Estate Bro- 
About one size larger type, set on the cap-and-small- 
Should this line be the same 
We would 


kers.” 
cap plan, would be about right. 
length as the firm name, it would be all the better. 
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then move the word “ Offices” over to the center of the line. 
This word would then balance the words “1st Flight.” Do not 
use the character “&” to connect the numbers of the rooms. 
We do not like to see this character employed except in firm 
names. 

Russe_t Tuompson, Boulder, Colorado.—We reproduce 
your window-card, specimen No. 15. This is an artistic and 
It was printed on heavy show-card stock, 


very attractive card. 
It was in three printings. Reading 


white, 1014 by 14 inches. 
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matter in red, also alternate ornaments at left-hand side of 
main panel. Rules and remainder of ornaments in black. The 
panel was worked with a gray tint background. Cover-design 
very good. 

“ Mopern Tyre Dispitay.”—THE INLAND PRINTER now has 
ready the latest and best book on artistic job g@»mposition pub- 
lished. It is called “Modern Type Display,” and contains 
seventy-two pages of up-to-date examples of letter-heads, bill- 
heads, envelopes, statements, cards and other samples of com- 
mercial work. It is a book which every intelligent compositor 
should possess. Size 71%4 by 9% inches. In addition to the 
examples, it contains descriptive matter fully describing the 
different classes of work and making many helpful suggestions 
for the proper composition of commercial work. Compiled 
and edited by Ed S. Ralph. Over 125 designs; price 50 cents, 


postpaid. Order at once. 





SPECIMENS OF PRINTING. 


In the May, 1900, issue, announcement was made of the dis- 
A plan was sug- 


continuing of the specimen exchange boxes. 
gested whereby printers could purchase specimens and retain 
them at a nominal price. A limited supply having accumulated, 
these can now be supplied again. It is to be distinctly under- 
stood that these specimens offered for sale are not guaranteed 
They are such as are received from 


to be ideal specimens. 
However, care will 


time to time — good, bad and indifferent. 
be exercised in putting up the parcels to have them contain <3 
many excellent ones as possible. Here are the prices: 

EnveLope Corners — Ten cents for a package of twelve. 

Norte-HEADS —Ten cents for a package of twelve. 

LettTEer-HEADS —Ten cents for a package of ten. 

BiLt-nEAps —Ten cents for a package of ten. 

3LoTTERS — Fifteen cents for a package of twelve. 

Booktrts AND Brocuures — Fifteen cents for a package of six. 

MisceLLaneous —A package of miscellaneous specimens will be sent 
for twenty cents. These specimens will be carefully assorted. 

Orders for samples should be addressed direct to Ed S. 
Ralph, at Springfield, Ohio, and not to THE INLAND PRINTER. 











TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM E, LOY. 
NO. IV.— ELIHU WHITE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

HE second typefoundry established in America to have 
‘i a continuous existence to the present time, was begun 
at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1805. The projector of 
this enterprise was Elihu White, who, in conjunction with 
another inventor named Wing, began casting type about the 
beginning of the year named. Neither had any knowledge of 
typefounding whatever, and the type mold used was not made 
on the approved model which had for more than two hundred 
years been adopted by typefounders all over Europe. As a 
consequence their progress was slow and unsatisfactory. Their 
plan contemplated the casting of a number of letters at a sin- 
gle throw, to be afterward separated. This they found not 
feasible, and after repeated failures they sent one of their men 
to Philadelphia, where he sought to learn the construction 
of the type mold and some of the methods then in use. The 
trade was then more of a secret than it is now, and the work- 
man failed to get the information he sought. However, suc- 
cess followed defeat after a time. In 1810 Mr. White sepa- 
rated from his partner, Wing, and, believing New York the more 
promising field for his enterprise, he moved to that city. He 
began business in what was then Greenwich village, on Beach 
street, and several years afterward he removed to No. 11 
Thames street. Here he was joined by his brother Julius, 

and the firm name became E. & J. White. 

In 1810 there were but two foundries in the United States, 
Binny & Ronaldson, at Philadelphia, and the Saur foundry, 
at Baltimore. There was thus a rapidly growing field for the 
kind of business energy Mr. White displayed, and the foundry 
prospered. Foreseeing the rapid development of the new terri- 
tory west of the Allegheny mountains, in Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Indiana, branch foundries were established in Buf- 
falo and Cincinnati, about 1820. Julius White died in 1831. 
and his brother followed in 1836. The business then passed 
into the hands of John T. White, a son of Elihu, and later 
into the hands of Norman White. The next important change 
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was the admission of Charles T. White, a son of Norman, 


into the firm, and the style became Charles T. White & Co 
Charles T. White sold the foundry to three of his employes in 
1854, and it was thereafter known as Farmer, Little & Co. 

The first specimen book of this foundry, which has been 
preserved, was issued in 1819. It showed fifty-eight sizes and 
styles in all, the display type consisting of seven sizes ot 
ornamented, a double pica script, and a back-slope. There 
was a series of roman from pearl upward, but no agate, that 
size not having then been made. The pearl size was priced 
$2.37 a pound, nonpareil $1.40, brevier 76 cents, long primer 56 
cents and pica 44 cents. The faces shown were good and soon 
commanded a large trade. 

Elihu White was born in Bolton, Connecticut, July 27, 
1773. He was a man of much mechanical ingenuity, and when 
the idea of casting type by machinery began to attract type- 
founders, he at once entered into its development with all his 
accustomed vigor and enthusiasm. He spent over $60,000 on 
one machine for that purpose, but his experiments were not 
successful, and it was left to another to produce the first 
really practical typecasting machine. 

In 1815 Elihu White began stereotyping, making the plates 
for the first New Testament for the American Bible Society, 
and soon afterward he embarked in publishing, as Bliss & 
White. His career was an honorable and active one, and he 
laid the foundations for one of the permanent and active type- 
foundries of America, and one that exists to this day. 


ON “THE MAKING OF BOOKS.” 


BY W. IRVING WAY. 


Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, apropos the grand prize for 
good printing at Paris this year, makes some comments in the 
New York Times’ Saturday review of October 27, on the 
imitators of William Morris, which would be severer than 
they are if not tempered by so much good humor. It seems 
that the prize was not awarded to any printer of England, 
Germany or France, but to the Imprensa Nacional of Lisbon, 
Portugal. “In this sans-culotte period of typography,” says 
Mr. De Vinne, “it is a great pleasure to find that there is at 
least one living printer who faithfully preserves the traditions 
and practices of orderly printing” —the traditions of Bodoni, 
Didot. How much depends upon the point of view! The 
paper, ink and presswork in Bodoni’s books leave little to be 
desired. But Mr. Morris saw only the “sweltering hideous- 
ness of the Bodoni letter, the most illegible type that was ever 
cut, with its preposterous thicks and thins.” Mr. De Vinne, 
who has a copy of the Lisbon book, tells us that the types are 
“large and light-faced Roman and italic, very close-fitted 


“ 


(uncommonly readable, although of light face), and are of 
great beauty. They have the old-style mannerisms, divested 
of their hard angularity. Neither Bodoni nor Didot nor 
Jackson more thoroughly demonstrated the absurdity of the 
dictum now promulgated by amateurs that types must be bold 
and black to be readable. The types of this book can be read 
easily in an imperfect light or at an unusual distance, under 
conditions where the Gothic types of William Morris would 
be illegible.” To parody a saying of one of George Eliot’s 
characters “a difference in taste in types is a great strain of 
the affections.” The amateur and the professional craftsman 
seem to be about as far apart as ever they were. And it is 
about as easy for one to share Mr. De Vinne’s dislike of the 
freakish attempts of the late Mr. Andrew Tuer as it is to 
share his admiration for the meritorious books produced by 
Pickering and Whittingham; but when Mr. De Vinne kicks 
dust into the eyes of the sage of East Aurora, of Mr. Vale 
Ricketts, of the new Elston Press, and of our own Mr. Ralph 
Seymour, it is quite another matter. Mr. Seymour’s work is 
not in line with the work of the others mentioned, it is true, 
but it is an innovation none the less—and perhaps a trifle 
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This picture shows the condition of the Graphic Arts building on October 6, 1900. This building is of especial interest to those who read THE INLAND 
Printer. A full description of the Graphic Arts division, together with complete classification, was given in the October 


number. The Exposition will be open from May to November, 1got. 





startling, if not flamboyant in its result. Mr. Seymour's books 
are printed from blocks reproduced from pen-work, but one 
ventures to think that the results would be better if his facilities 
were better. Dignity, simplicity, correct orthography and good 
colors are as necessary to successful block-printing now as 
they were in the time of the eccentric genius, William Blake. 
Mr. De Vinne is not intolerant, but he is quite sincere when 
he tells us that “at no period in the history of printing has 
there been more extravagance and eccentricity in the form of 
types or more silly affectations in the composition of types 
than there is now. There never was a time when orderly 
workmanship was more disparaged, and vulgarisms and 
uncouthness had more generous toleration.” Morris was not 
pleased with his Golden type, but it “opened the ball.” Mr. 
De Vinne may not be quite satisfied with his font of Renner 
type, which was designed as a happy mean as between what 
is too black and what is too thin — but he is silent concerning 
it in the New York Times’ review article referred to. It is 
not a bad thing for good printing, perhaps, that the amateur 
and the regular professional should not be at one —an honest 
difference of opinion is often productive of good results, and 
some amateur or some professional may, in his floundering, 
succeed in hitting upon results completely satisfactory to all. 


PRINTING WITHOUT TYPE. 


HERE seems to be a likelihood that before long movy- 
a able types for printing will be done away with alto- 
gether, and their function, hitherto regarded as 
indispensable in the art, performed by ingenious photographic 
processes. The books of the near future, it is predicted, will 
be made by photography, and it is not improbable that even 
newspapers will be issued by methods in which the camera and 
dry-plate will take the place of the font of metal letters and 
the stereotype from a paper matrix. 

This is not mere speculation, inasmuch as the prediction is 
based upon recently patented inventions of a practical charac- 
ter. The originator of the idea proposes to apply to the repro- 
duction of letterpress a process not very different from that 
already used in the mechanical multiplication of pictures. In 
his belief, if a picture can be multiplied by photography, there 
is no reason why the same method should not be employed 











for letterpress. The way to accomplish this is his own dis- 
covery, and it has already been worked out so far that, as is 
claimed, the camera is ready and able to take up the work 
which has hitherto been done by the types. 

The publisher of the future, instead of having many fonts 
of heavy and costly type, will be provided simply with a set 
of square white cards, on each of which is a large black letter, 
an inch or more in height. These cards will be placed in a 
series of horizontal lines on a rack made for the purpose, fol- 
lowing copy, so that the letters will read just like those of 
the text that is to be reproduced. A camera, placed in front, 
will photograph the letters, its distance from them determin- 
ing the size of the text as it is eventually to appear. The 
negative thus made will be developed in the usual manner, and 
from it, just as a picture similarly prepared is printed now- 
sensitized film. It only remains to etch the plate and print 
from it, just as a picture similarly prepared is printed now- 
adays. 

A machine has already been constructed which, taking the 
place of the Linotype or mechanical compositor of today, sets 
up the cards in the rack according to copy, and photographs 
them, one line at a time, the glass sensitive plate moving auto- 
matically at such a rate as to take the matter line by line until 
it is filled. Then, of course, it is removed and developed in a 
darkroom, whereupon it is ready to transfer its imprint to the 
metal plate, which is duly etched. The process is simple 
enough, and so expeditiously performed that within thirty 
minutes from the first exposure of the negative the zinc plate 
is ready to go to press. 

This has every appearance of being an epoch-making inven- 
tion. Hitherto it has been imagined that movable types repre- 
sented the ultimate step in the art of printing; yet they now 
bid fair to be superseded by the camera and the dry-plate. 
If the discovery does not prove disappointing in its practical 
usefulness it will be of enormous advantage to the publisher 
of the future whose expensive and heavy burden of type will 
be replaced by a few photographic machines and an equipment 
of lettered cards, light and easily stored in small space. The 
fact that one set of letters is to serve for all sizes of type is of 
the greatest importance. 

One point not to be forgotten is that, by an obvious 
arrangement, pictures may be photographed on the same plates 



























with the letterpress. A drawing fresh from the artist may 
be introduced on the rack in front of the camera in place of 
cards, so as to make it appear as a part of the same page— 
Saturday Evening Post. 





SKETCH OF JAMES A. PIERCE. 


AMES APPLETON PIERCE, general superintendent for 
J the Matthews-Northrup Company, of Buffalo, is probably 
less known to his fellows personally than he would have 
been if for almost thirty years he had not devoted his energies 
to the printing business, and all of that time in connection 





JAMES A. PIERCE. 


with one set of associates. Though only forty-four years old 
and younger in looks and spirits than in years, “Jim” Pierce 
is one of the veterans of the craft in western New York. 
Born in Buffalo, April 28, 1856, he entered the office of Mat- 
thews & Warren September 11, 1871, at the same time that the 
present head of the Matthews-Northrup Company began work 
in that office. When in 1878 the firm of Matthews & Warren 
was divided, and under the leadership of the late J. N. Mat- 
thews what is now the Matthews-Northrup Company was 
organized, Mr. Pierce went with his old head and took a posi- 
tion in the composing-room. He distinguished himself from 
the first as a rapid, tasteful and original compositor, and soon 
was made assistant foreman and later foreman of the compos- 
ing-room. From that position he was promoted gradually to 
be assistant superintendent, and soon after to be general super- 
intendent of the establishment. 

As Mr. Pierce has an electrotype foundry, a photoengrav- 
ing and a map engraving plant and a large bindery under his 
charge, he is an ever-busy man, but none of the men who have 
ever worked under him or with him have ever found him too 
busy to be considerate and thoughtful to all. His many years 
of experience of all sides of the printing business and the 
trades allied to it have left him a cheerful and consistent opti- 
mist, who gives every man, employe, associate or customer his 
due, and looks cheerful about it. His friends all say that Jim 
grows fat on hard work, and that after thirty years of wear 
and tear he is the most light-hearted printer in town. But 
those who know him best appreciate that this cheerfulness 
does not come from want of thought, for he is one of the 
closest and best informed students in every branch of a com- 
plicated business. Both the variety and the quality of the 
work which yearly passes through his hands bear eloquent 
testimony to his great and varied ability. For several years 
photoengraving has had much of Mr. Pierce’s attention and he 
has been an active member of the National Photoengravers’ 
Association, and is now a member of the executive com- 
mittee of that association. 
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AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT BY GALVESTON 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


The following resolutions were adopted at a regular meet- 
ing of Galveston Typographical Union, No. 28, held in that city 
November 4: 

“Tn the midst of life we are in death.’ Surely, the world 
has never understood this saying and learned its awful force 
as did the people of Galveston on the ill-fated 8th day of Sep- 
tember, 1900. If one could imagine the feelings of the people 
of the quiet city of Pompeii when the flames and lava streams 
burst forth from Vesuvius, through the crater long supposed 
to have been lifeless, when the storms of dust enveloped that 
city, and the pumice clouds began hiding the sun, causing 
almost instant darkness, destruction and death; if one were 
to live for ages in the revels of the people portrayed by Dante 
—that person might begin to conceive the danger, the grief, 
the awful despair, which settled in the mind and heart of the 
bravest man when he realized with the inrush of the waters 
and the increasing fury of the winds that on this once beauti- 
ful island there was no place to which he could flee with his 
loved ones; there was no refuge, no place of safety. 

“In such a time as that, in the days of grief and anguish 
that followed the full realization of the death, the gloom, the 
despair and desolation which came to all the people of Galveston, 
how sweet and comforting have been the brave words of sym- 
pathy, the’ consolation of grand friendships, the substantial 
tokens of assistance, which have been showered upon the mem- 
bers of the Printers’ Union of Galveston by true friends — the 
individual as well as the organized forces. We feel, dear friends, 
that if you could know the good your money has done, the 
uses it has been put to, the suffering and distress it has alle- 
viated, that no words of ours would be necessary to make you 
feel the gratitude we are now attempting to convey to you in 
recognition of your goodness to us. May we still prove 
worthy of your love, your friendship, your esteem, your good 
will, is the prayer of 
“THe OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF GALVESTON TyYPOGRAPHICAL 

Union, No. 28, GALVESTON, TEXAs.” 


FREAKS IN ADVERTISING. 

The art of printing has found, within recent years, a good 
many developments, of which the average well-informed pe: 
son knows nothing. Machines, for example, have been pat 
ented for printing on matches. The matches are thrown into 
a hopper, whereupon a revolving wheel receives them one by 
one in its teeth and carries them beneath the instrument that 
stamps the legend upon them. Another contrivance prints 
upon gun-wads data which inform the sportsman, when he 
looks into the end of each cartridge, how much powder is con- 
tained and what is the size of the shot. The printing on stock- 
ings, which includes the trade-mark and often some such words 
as “ fast black,” is done by a machine made for that sole pur- 
pose. Another machine prints lettering on cigars, and yet an- 
other adorns barrels with the firm names of the concerns whose 
products fill them. There is a special device for printing on 
the ends of spools of thread, and another for putting letters 
on buckets. One of the most curious contrivances is a 
machine for printing on gelatin capsules. Another device is 
for printing on broom handles the name and address of the 
manufacturer. The lettering on collars and cuffs, which states 
the trade-mark and number, is done by a machine built for 
that particular purpose. But the very newest contrivance in this 
class of inventions is a machine for printing advertisements 
on the asphalt pavements of streets. It is a species of bicycle, 
the tire of the front wheel having a series of raised letters on 
its periphery. These letters, as the wheel revolves, print the 
name of a soap, or what not, while an automatic blower at the 
bottom of the fork blows the dust away from the pavement in 
front—The Billboard. 
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BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON. 


John E. Wilkie, the chief of the United Secret Service, 
always was a natural-born detective. I remember one night I 
went out with him to a fire in the Stock Yards in Chicago. 
Wilkie was then the star night police reporter. When there 
was nothing doing at the Central Station he would go across 
the hall into the telegraph office of the fire department and 
study telegraphy until he got to be an expert. Well, that night 
out at the Stock Yards that knowledge came in good play. 
The fire proved to be quite a serious one. It was very late — 
too late for us to get back to the office and get a report into the 
paper. Every store was shut up, and there was not a tele- 
phone within four miles of us. 

Wilkie didn’t say anything, but he commenced looking 
around for telegraph poles. Finally he found one that had 
what he wanted —a little red fire alarm box. He knocked the 
door off with a rock and taking the ends of the wires in his 
fingers called up the fire-alarm department. The next minute 
he was talking with the operator, who was an old chum. 

“ Say,” said Wilkie over the wire, “get the Tribune man 
who is on duty in police headquarters to come here and take a 
story as I dictate it to you.” 

That is the way the fire got into the Tribune the next morn- 
ing. And the other reporters wondered how John Wilkie beat 
them. 


Another thing about Wilkie —he was always courteous. 
Flanders will tell you that. Of course you know Flanders. He 
is a press agent, a newspaper man, or the leader of a baseball 
team of wild Indians, just as it happens. Once Flanders was 
on the local staff of the Chicago Tribune. Wilkie at that time 
was city editor. It was his painful duty to discharge Flanders ; 
reduction of staff, or something or other. Such things were 
always painful to Wilkie. In speaking of it afterward Flanders 
said: 

“Do you know, boys, when he fired me he was so polite 
about it and he did it in such a nice way that I actually took 
off my hat and thanked him.” 
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On one of the morning papers in New York is a man who is 
an expert on names. He knows the full name of every man of 
importance in the country — and that is a pretty good thing for 
a newspaper man to know. The night they took the first vote 
for candidates for the Hall of Fame, a young and inexperi- 
enced reporter had the assignment. He was working away on 
his report and grinding it out with considerable difficulty. 

Suddenly the young man stopped in his writing. 

“Who is Thomas J. Jackson?” asked he. 

“Thomas J. Jackson?” said the expert on names. “ Let me 
see! Let me see! Why, that sounds familiar. I can’t just 
place him, but he’s all right.” 

Then he commenced fumbling with the club book. 

“Oh, that isn’t ‘ Stonewall’ Jackson, is it?” 
sporting editor. 

The expert slammed the club book together with a bang 


drawled out the 


and never said a word. ate a 


James Gordon Bennett, the owner, the publisher, the whole 
thing of the New York Herald, arrived here the other day. It 
is the first time he has been in this country for several years. 
Somehow or other the men in the /Yerald office always get right 
down to business when Mr. Bennett is around. Some time ago 
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the members of the staff were sadly imposed upon by a practi 
cal joker. He did it in this way: A bogus cable message was 
“fixed up” announcing that Mr. Bennett would arrive on or 
about a certain day. Well, it would just make you wonder if 
you could have seen those real nice men in the Herald office for 
the two weeks following this announcement. Before that 
they had all been sitting around with their feet on the desks 
smoking pipes and swapping lies. After the message arrived 
they were as busy as a dog at a fire and as solemn as a preacher 
at a donation party. Some of them haven't got over the shock 
yet. 


Speaking of the Herald reminds me of Harry Ballard, who 
is doing clever editorial paragraphs on the Telegram, the even- 
ing edition of that paper. Ballard’s terse style evidently had 
its origin in the days when he was the city editor of the Chi- 


cago Inter Ocean. The I. O. used to print the marriages, the 





CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


births and the deaths in regular order every day. Ballard sug- 
gested that they be placed under the captious, “ Matched,” 
“ Hatched,” “ Despatched,” but I believe the suggestion was 
never carried out. 

” Snow- 
den. “Clint” used to be the city editor and afterward the 
managing editor of the Chicago Times under old man Storey. 
When Snowden first went on the Times he was fresh from the 
country and was about as green as they make them. Old Char- 
lie Dennet, the “ boss” managing editor, used to say that every 
time a load of hay came through town and a hayseed dropped 
off, Storey would put him on the paper. But it didn’t take long 


Somebody was asking the other day about “ Clint’ 


for Snowden’s greenness to wear off. On one occasion he was 
sent out in the country to report some big event. About twenty 
representatives of other newspapers from all parts of the 
country were there. As soon as the train struck the town, 
which was a little jerk-water way-station, the other reporters 
started off in hot haste after the story. 
to the only telegraph office. 


Snowden walked over 


“Say,” said he, “ what have you got in the way of reading 
matter?” 

“ Nuthin’ but th’ Bible,” said the operator. 

“That will do,” said Snowden, and he opened it up at Gen- 
esis. “Send that to the Chicago Times till I tell you to stop.” 

Then he went out and got his story at his leisure. In the 
meantime the other reporters came in and tried to get the wire 
The operator only shook his head. He was busy sending the 
Holy Scriptures into old man Storey, and there is no doubt 
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the old man needed that kind of stuff. After a while Snowden 
returned, wrote up his report and put it on the wire. When 
the operator had finished, “ Clint” turned to him and said: 
“Guess you'd better send along a little more of that Scrip- 
tural matter; they’re just crazy for it in Chicago.” 
And not a word did the other papers get in from the way- 
side station that night. 


I see that the Bungtown Banner has another bright piece of 
news this week. It reads like this: 

“While coming home late last Thursday evening our fel- 
low-townsman, Jeremiah Peterson, the genial proprietor of the 
Eagle Store, was shot by a highwayman, who knew that he 
generally carried large sums of money in his pocket, and was 
killed. Fortunately Mr. Peterson had just deposited his money 
in the bank that day, so all he lost was his life.” 

et 

The New York Journal seems to be making a record for 
unique libel suits. Not long ago the morning issue, in order to 
bring out forcibly the unhealthful practice of shaking rugs out 
of the windows of tenement houses, published a cartoon in 
which was a doctor’s office. On the sign was the name, “ Dr. 
Blank,” which was supposed to be fictitious. Now it happened 
that there is a Dr. Blank in New York, and he forthwith 
entered suit for damages. Until recently the Evening Journal 
has in some of its editions been printing red heads. The other 
day a man was reading one of these papers in a street car and 
rubbed the red head against a man clad in a light suit who sat 
next to him. The red came off on the man’s coat, and Mr. 
Hearst has another damage case to defend. Lately the Journal 
has dyed its head black. 





THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE AND “ THE KEY 
OF BLUE.” 


Students of volapuk and other universal languages will be 
interested in learning of a new international speech which a 
gentleman in Paris is exploiting. According to the prospectus 
which the author has sent forth this medium of spoken or 
written communication is called “the blue language,” or “bolak,” 
the author having contrived to express in the title something 
“reminding all men of all nations of the color of the heavens, 
toward which rise so many ideal thoughts of hope and fra- 
ternity.” The prospectus shows an elaborate artifice, whereby 
any one wishing to speak or write blue, or to feel blue, for 
that matter, may do so with only three weeks’ study. By the 
arbitrary selection and arrangement of certain vowels and 
consonants according to fixed rules, M. Bollack, the author, 
proposes to make the blue language not only scientific, but 
eminently practical. 

In short, all that the blue language needs, and all that any 
universal language needs, is somebody to speak it. There are, 
no doubt, some really choice artificial languages in existence, 
but the world at large refuses to accept them. It is almost cer- 
tain to regard the blue language with skeptical indifference, 
as, indeed, it will regard any red, yellow, pea-green or polka- 
dot languages which may be offered later by ingenious men. 
The universal languages up to date are ornate, but hardly 
useful. As M. Bollack says, in a particularly fine passage of 
blue, “spa lag tenki sae plesu”— every age has its pleasures — 
and the fantastic experiments in artificial languages are part 
of the pleasures of the age now present.— Chicago Record. 





OVERCOMING THE ONLY REAL DIFFICULTY. 


William Friese-Greene, the inventor of electrical inkless 
printing, claims to have discovered a way to make paper suit- 
able for this kind of printing by treating it with an extract of 
marine alge, or of seaweed. He also claims a process of 
manufacturing paper for this purpose. This will overcome the 
only real difficulty in printing by electricity—The Canadian 
Printer. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are in- 
vited. Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be 
answered in the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to 
this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Linotype Operator’s CoMPANIoNn.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue _MecHanicaL Detalts oF THE LinotyPE, AND THEIR ADJuST- 

MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 
_ . THE Linotype Manvat.— By Charles Seaward. Gives_ detailed 
instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, 
fully illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valu- 
able book. $1.50, postpaid. 

Proper FINGERING OF THE LinotyPeE Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

TuHeE London Daily News has a plant of twenty-five Lino- 


types and the Daily Telegraph has thirty-four. 

THERE are over two thousand Linotypes in use in Great 
3ritain, and nearly five hundred offices using one, two or three 
machines. 

AMSTERDAM (N. Y.) Typographical Union has adopted the 
following machine scale: Day work, $2.33%; night work, 
$2.83%, nine hours. 

SoME English Linotype machinists bevel the under side of 
the assembling-elevator gate so the operator may more readily 
read the assembled line of matrices. 

Tue Linotype Company, Limited, London, has declared a 
dividend on the preferred ordinary shares for the last quarter 
at the rate of six per cent per annum. 


Mr. LAwreENCE, president of the Machinery Trust and Lino- 
type Company, London, has been elected Sheriff of London. 
Alderman Frank Green, head of the firm of Messrs. Frank 
Green & Co., paper merchants, was elected Lord Mayor. 


TWo-LETTER matrix Linotypes are finding favor with news- 
paper publishers as well as book printers. The new Detroit 
(Mich.) afternoon daily has five of these latest improved 
machines, and the new Atlanta (Ga.) Daily News has also 
installed a battery of six machines of this style. 

Tue Typograph and the Monoline, barred out of the United 
States by reason of infringement of the Mergenthaler patents, 
are, however, quite active in Canada. A booklet issued by the 
Canadian Typograph Company, Limited, of Windsor, Canada, 
shows that a large number of Typographs are in use in the 
Doininion, and the published letters from users indicate they 
are giving uniform satisfaction. 

Stucs “ Orr THEIR Feet.”— S. Sayre, St. Louis, Missouri, 
asks: “ What causes some Linotype slugs to stand ‘ off their 
feet’ in printing? What is the remedy?” Answer—lIf the 
left-hand slug-trimming knife does not remove the overhang- 
ing fringe of metal from the back of the slug, the upper por- 
tion of the line will be thicker than the base and thus throw 
all the matter “off its feet.” The left-hand knife should set 
close enough to trim off this overhanging fin but not cut into 
or trim the slug itself. 

AVERAGE ON Book-work.—A letter from A. B. Wood, New- 
ark, New Jersey, who says he is running one Linotype machine, 
operating, tending, cleaning, etc., asks what speed should be 
expected from him under these conditions on brevier, long 
primer and small pica in a nine-hour day. Answer.—If you 








averaged thirty thousand ems per day on mixed composition 
in those three sizes you would be doing well. If you have 
many changes to make or a large quantity of the larger size 
of type to set and the measures were narrow, you would prob- 
ably not average as much as this, taking care of your own 
machine. 

THE exhibit of typesetting machines at the Paris Exposi- 
tion attracted wide attention among publishers and printers in 
Europe, where the mechanical composer is beginning to make 
its presence felt. Exhibits were made by the Lanston Mono- 
type, the Unitype, Monoline and Linotype companies. The 
Typograph was not exhibited. The Linotype, Simplex and 
Monotype were shown in the American section, the Monoline 
and the Linotype manufactured in England being on exhibi- 
tion in the English section. The Linotype was awarded the 
grand prix and the Monotype received the gold medal in the 
American section, while the Monoline received the grand prix 
in the English section, the gold medal going to the Linotype. 
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on the plans and prospects of the various machines designed to 
displace hand composition, and a number of such machines 
have been, from time to time, illustrated and described in this 
department. Among those so specially treated were: 


The Cox —A movable-type machine, corrugated spaces being used as 
a means of justification. A secondary machine is used to discard these 
spaces and all leads from dead matter, distribution being accomplished 
in an auxiliary machine. 

The Dow —A machine composing movable type, the lines being jus- 
tified by spaces automatically selected to fill the required space after each 
line is composed. The distributor is a secondary machine, specially 
nicked type being the key to distribution. 

The Johnson—This apparatus consists of a typecasting machine 
which casts single types, which are stored in the magazine of the type- 
setting machine, the attendant keeping the channels supplied. Tempo- 
rary spaces are assembled which are automatically removed and perma- 
nent ones of proper thickness to justify the line substituted when line 
is completed. No distribution is necessary, the type after use being 
thrown into metal pot of caster. 

Goodson Graphotype —A strip of paper is perforated by the opera- 
tion of a keyboard, the paper roll subsequently being fed into a casting 











BRIDGE ACROSS LAGOON, 


The Parisian jury, in making its decision on the merits of all 
the exhibited machines, declared in favor of the Monoline, 
manufactured by the Canadian Composing Company, of Mon- 
treal, Canada, the points taken into consideration being design, 
material, construction, method of operation and range of 
adaptability. 

At the September meeting of Chicago Typographical Union 
tic officers were instructed to ascertain whether some method 
could be adopted by which members of the union could be 
taught the tending of the Lanston typecasting machine. The 
officers of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company were 
communicated with on the matter, and the following liberal 
offer was received from Mr. J. Maury Dove, president of the 
company: “I am glad to say that it will be a great pleasure 
to instruct any member of your Typographical Union (free of 
charge) in the operation of either our casting-machine or 
keyboard. The best and most complete instruction on the 
casting-machine can be had at the factory in Philadelphia, 
where we will see that they receive instruction in such a man- 
ner as will enable them to make proper and efficient operators. 
As to the keyboards, I think they can be taught in Chicago. 
If you have any members that would like to interest them- 
selves, kindly advise me and I will give the necessary order.” 

Our ANNIVERSARY.—This issue of THe INLAND PRINTER 
marks the third anniversary of the inauguration of the depart- 
ment of “Machine Composition Notes and Queries.” The 
interest manifested in this department by proprietors, opera- 
tors and printers is attested by the large number of inquiries 
received from all sections touching the subjects herein treated. 
Special endeavors have been made to keep our readers posted 
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Photo by George A. Furneaux, Chicago. 


AANCOLN PARK, CHICAGO. 


machine which casts each letter and space, depositing the justified line 
on a galley. 

The Simplex — Individual types are assembled in a continuous line 
and subsequently justified by hand. Distribution is accomplished in same 
machine by means of specially nicked type. 

The Electric Compositor—A slug-casting machine, whose move- 

ments are magnetically controlled. Matrix line justified by solid spaces 
released from space receptacles after line is assembled. Distribution of 
matrices accomplished in same machine. 
To this list we add this month a description of the Rogers 
Typograph, a slug-casting machine, the wedge or Shuckers 
justifier being the means of spacing the line. Other mechan- 
ical typesetters will be presented in future numbers, due atten- 
tion being given to all such as have gained sufficient headway 
in their plans to enable the public to judge of their feasibility. 
The feature of answering queries in this department has been 
the means of unraveling many a tangled problem of budding 
machinists, and a special effort will be made to make replies 
to these queries in the issue following their receipt. All ques- 
tions are promptly answered to the best of our ability, the 
inquirer’s name being suppressed if so desired. We invite 
composing-machine users, operators and others interested to 
make this department their forum and to recite their experi- 
ences and tell their troubles, to the end that all may be bene- 
fited thereby. 


Lucius P. Burcu, with the Daily Sun, Westerly, Rhode 
Island, which has recently placed a Simplex machine in its 
composing-room, asks these questions: “(1) What is a fair 
average per hour for Simplex under ordinary conditions? (2) 
How long does it take an operator to learn the Simplex? (3) 
Which is best for daily paper, to use one man or two on a 
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machine? (4) What is considered good work for an operator 
of three months’ experience, caring for and loading his own 
machine?” Answer.—(1) Two thousand five hundred ems 
solid 8-point per hour. (2) Without an instructor it will ordi- 


narily take two months. (3) This depends on amount of type 











W. W. DENSLOW (** DEN"’) COMPILING MATTER FOR HIS ALMANAC. 


Drawn by himself. 


wanted. Two men, one operating and one justifying, will 
double the output. When closing up it is best to put on two 
men. (4) Three thousand ems per hour has been set, but 2,500 
would be considered a fair average. 

AmoncG the new matrix faces recently added to the list 
manufactured by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company is a 
black-face letter, called Brevier Title No. 2, and a two-letter 
De Vinne 10-point, samples of which are shown below. A 
German two-letter matrix, a combination of nonpareil No. 3 
and Boldface No. 2, is also shown: 

BREVIER TITLE NO, 2. 

There must be no debate between master and pupil, no 
disputing by the latter of the former’s complete authority, 
no criticising of his motive or his policy, but strict obedi- 
ence in every case, and a reference of all supposed unjust 

DE VINNE I10-POINT. 

THERE MusT be no debate between master and pupil, 
no disputing by the latter of the former’s complete au- 
thority, no criticising of his motive or his policy, but 
strict obedience in every case, and a reference of all 

GERMAN NONPAREIL NO, 3 AND BOLDFACE NO. 2. 

So wenig fiir mein trenes Volf als fiir Deutiche bedarf e3 einer Rechen- 
fchaft iiber die Urfachen des Kriegs, welder jest beginnt: Mar liegen jie 
dem unbverblendeten. Europa vor Augen. Wir erlagen unter der Ueber- 
macdt Franfreichs. Der Friede, der die Halfte meiner Unterthanen mir ent- 

TypeseTtING Macuines IN Europe.— Under date of June 
8, 1900, the Department of State sent instructions to certain 
consular officers in Europe requesting information as to the 
use of typesetting machines in their districts. From the replies 
received, the following facts are gleaned: In Brussels, Bel- 
gium, the Linotype manufactured by the English company 
enjoys the greatest favor, the duplex machine costing £624 
($3,036.69). The machines were received with hostility by the 
union printers. Only one book-printing establishment uses a 
typesetting machine, others saying that they have material, 
type, etc., on hand which can not be utilized if the present sys- 
tem of setting type is abandoned. The consul at Berlin, Ger- 
many, reports that three styles of typesetting machines are 
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used there, the Linotype, manufactured in Berlin; the Typo- 
graph and the Monoline, also manufactured at the German 
Linotype machines cost from 10,000 to 12,000 marks ($2,380 to 
$2,856) ; the Typograph from 7,000 to 8,000 marks ($1,666 to 
$1,904). There are about one hundred and seventy machines 
used in Berlin. In Frankfort there are fifteen. In Leipsic. 
the principal seat of book-printing in Germany, there are 
twenty-four Typographs and sixteen Linotypes. The Typo- 
graphs are all in one establishment, the manufacturing com- 
pany having made an agreement with the Leipsic house not to 
sell or rent any of its machines to any other firm in that city. 
In Nuremberg, Bavaria, there have been twenty-three Lino- 
types of American make in use for two years on newspaper 
work. There are no typesetting machines in Bordeaux or in 
Marseilles nor in the southern part of France, some few estab- 
lishments in Paris alone employing Linotypes. The English 
Linotype Company possesses the rights for selling this machine 
in France. There are three patterns of typesetting machines 
used in England, the Linotype, Monotype and the Hattersley. 
The Linotype costs about £500 ($2,433) and the Hattersley 
about £400 ($1,946). In Liverpool there are fifty-six machines 
in use. The Linotype, of which thirty-eight are used, has 
been in use for fifteen years; the Hattersley, sixteen machines, 
in use for four years; the Monotype, two machines, used for 
three years. Our consul at Milan, Italy, writes that there are 
only two typesetting machines used in his district — one Lino- 
type and one Monoline —in use about eight months. There 
are some who consider the machines absolutely impracticable. 
From all these reports it is apparent that our brothers on the 
other side are far behind their American confréres in the 
adoption of the mechanical composer. When we consider the 
fact that there are no less than seven thousand machines of 
various makes— Linotype, Typograph, Monotype, Empire 


capital. Their practical use began about three years ago 
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COVER-DESIGN., 


Set with type, rules and ornaments. 


and Simplex —in use in this country, and that every news- 
paper of any considerable size uses typesetting machines of 
some kind, as well as all large book-publishing houses, the 
grave discussions of our trans-Atlantic friends over the econ- 
omy of setting type by machinery is amusing, to say the least. 
We must remember, however, that America is the home of 









the successful typesetting machine, and that Europeans have 
advanced in this direction only as American inventors have 
shown the way. 

A coop story is told of a Linotype machinist — a German — 
through whose cranium ideas percolated but slowly. One night 
an operator ina spirit of devilment opened the channel entrance 
and dropped a spaceband into the magazine. After sending in 
a few lines the distributor stopped on account of matrices clog- 
ging it. The machinist was called. Fred removed the clogged 
matrices from the magazine and then to his amazement pulled 
out the spaceband. “ Py Got!” he exclaimed to the operator, 
“dot’s the first time I efer saw dot happen.” 

THE Rocers TypocrapH.—A description of this machine is 
given for the information of our readers, a number of whom 
have made inquiries concerning it. The Typograph casts a 
line or slug from assembled matrices which are justified by 
wedges. The keyboard is almost an exact counterpart of the 
Remington typewriter. The casting mechanism can be locked 
by the pressure of a button, thus preventing accidents during 
the temporary absence of the operator. The assembling, jus- 
tifying and casting are all done in the one machine, only one 
operator being employed for each machine. The machine can 
be driven by power or by hand, the difference in the output 
being small. An average speed of three thousand ems per hour 
is considered good work on the Typograph. Back of the key- 
board and at a higher level, is an elliptical frame strung with 
wires which converge in a vertical plane beneath the keyboard. 
At the farther end of these wires are hung bars of brass and 
steel, in one side of each of which is cut the die of a letter. 
There are as many wires as there are letters and characters 
represented on the keyboard and several matrices of the same 
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FRONT VIEW OF TYPOGRAPH. 


character on each wire. When a key is struck, the correspond- 
ing matrix bar is released and slides down the inclined wire to 
the point of assembly. The justification of a line of matrices 
is accomplished by the use of revolving wedges. These wedges 
are round disks having a square hole in the center. They are 
assembled in the line of matrices, their thinnest part being pre- 
sented at the casting side. When the line is completed, the 
machine is thrown into motion and the spacers revolve, spread- 
ing out the line. The pot of molten metal then comes forward 
and casts the line, the finished slug dropping out of the mold 
into its proper receptacle. Distribution is accomplished hy 
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raising the frame holding the keyboard and tilting it backward, 

the matrices then sliding by gravity over the wires back to 

their respective places. We show herewith an outline drawing 

of the Typograph, as seen from the front of the machine. It 

is being manufactured in Canada and Germany only. 
PATENTS. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of New York, is the 
owner of three new patents. No. 659,865 is by George A. 
Pates, and covers a mechanism in connection with the casting 
of the slug, the object being to prevent the action of the pump 
if the line of matrices is not tightly spaced out by the space 
wedges. No. 659,863, by G. A. Vassberg, is designed to stop 
the flow of metal from the pot in case the line of matrices and 
the mold are not pressed together with sufficient tightness to 
prevent squirts. W. C. Pritchard, of England, is the author 














No. 660,263. 


of the Linotype improvement patented as No. 659,800. This 
covers a wiper mechanism for removing any fragments of 
metal that may adhere to the face of the mold-wheel. 

A most interesting machine is the electric Linotype patented 
by Alfred W. Storm as No. 660,263. The mold-pot is at the 
top of the machine, having its nozzle at 2d. The matrices are 
arranged at the end of spider-arms 3, which are brought to 
position in the line by means of electrical contacts under the 
direction of the keyboard. When a line of matrices has been 
formed in proper position, there are as many “ spiders” in the 
line as there are characters, and the matrices opposite the noz- 
zle are clamped together, serving as the face of the mold from 
which the slug is cast. 

Alexander Dow has taken out another patent, No. 658,944, 
on a mechanism which he terms a type-grab. This is a clamp- 
ing device for picking up a very long line of type. It is used 
in connection with the Dow composing-machine for transfer- 
ring type from the distributor to the channels of the compos- 
ing-machine. 

Patent No. 660,163, by P. H. McGrath, of Boston, describes 
a type-composing machine of which the most interesting por- 
tion is the justifier. The line is originally composed with quite 
thin spaces, and is then expanded to the proper measure by 
changing the spaces to larger sizes. The shape is such that one 
space may drive out another until the correct size is reached 
for justifying the line. The accompanying mechanism is natu- 


rally quite complicated. 
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CONDUCTED BY A BINDER. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


_ Tue Art or Booxstnp1nc.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A practical treat- 
ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; illustrated; plates. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

BookBINDING FoR AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 
tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 


MANUAL OF THE Art oF BooxBInpING.— By J. B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches > orwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 

Tue Appletons have paid dollar for dollar and the Harper 


plant has been sold in bulk at a mysterious auction. 


In spite of the easier prices in the paper trade, the price 
of binders’ board remains extremely high, with a tendency, if 
anything, toward higher rates. 

THE average bookbinder has recognized by this time that 
he has not been benefited by the competition or low prices in 
book cloth. The advantage has all been with the publisher 
and his customers. 

THE 8%-cent vellums are selling above everything else, 
especially since they may now be secured in T, Silf and J pat- 
terns. But they are not serviceable, lack body and appear flat 
and unattractive on the cover compared with the better grades. 

ANOTHER BINDERY.—The Manhattan Press, in New York, 
tired of seeking vainly for profitable jobs, has ventured boldly 
into the publisher’s field, and is issuing a full line of schooi 
books under the imprint of the Globe School Book Publishing 
Company. 

Ercutnc has recently replaced to some extent the method 
of hand-engraving brass dies for book-cover stamps. The 
advantage is that greater detail may be obtained at a lower 
cost. The objection to these dies comes from the stamping 
room, where it is found that the shallow etching is a great 
hindrance to good, clean work. 

THERE is a well-defined probability of an advance in the 
price of the 8%4-cent vellum book cloths. There has been such a 
demand for these goods that the several competing mills have 
been unable to fill their orders. Their profits on this line are 
small compared with the margin to be made on the regular 
grades and it would appear more than probable that the less 
than half a dozen houses interested would come together to 
the extent of making a uniform advance. 

To stamp silk and satin ribbon, dilute the best quality of 
fish glue, adding a pinch of sal ammoniac. Beat this up until 
frothy. Then using a fine baby sponge, size the pieces evenly 
and allow to dry. In sizing take into the sponge only the 
froth, and size as lightly as possible. For aluminum stamping 
use a gelatin size. Silver works the same as gold. The 
stamper may also use gilding powder without size. Dust the 

gilding powder over the place to be stamped and, placing the 
gold leaf on top, stamp it with a very quick stroke, using 
considerable heat. Velvet must be stamped with gilding pow- 
der. Further information on this subject has already been 
given in this column. 

An English trade journal, the British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer, in a recent issue expends much space extolling 
the merits of a liquid preparation designed to protect Hutch 
metal or composition leaf from tarnishing when used to 
replace gold, arguing that if such a preparation is found that 
gold will be universally replaced by the baser metal for book- 
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stamping and book-edge gilding. The fact is that other metals 
will never take the place of gold to any considerable extent, 
even if they did not tarnish, for the reason that other metals 
have none of the beauty of gold and are but dross in comparison 
with the more precious metal. On frame gilding the difference 
between gold and metal is evident to the most unpractical eye, 
and there is nothing rivaling the depth of color of a carefully 
burnished, gilt-edged book. During the last few years the use 
of Dutch metal on edges has steadily diminished, until now its 
use is exceptional and an offense to the eye, as it always was. 
GLUE. 

How many bookbinders wield every day a heavy brush 
until their arms ache, without really knowing the quality of the 
glue they are using. They will find that the last lot purchased 
works poorly, and complain to the glue man, but can they 
look into the glue barrel and see that the glue has been mixed 
with inferior stuff in the grinding? There are differences in 
glue, of every grade, depending on the skill of the manufac- 
turers; but apart from that there are three distinct varieties 
of glue besides the few specially high and specially low grades. 
These three varieties, known as hide, bone and pig glue, are 
named in the order of their value. The first is made from 
scraps of hide and meat, and perhaps an occasional dead cat. 
This stock is washed and then soaked in lime water until all 
the decayed matter, fat and foreign substances are destroyed. 





Copyright, 1900, by W. W. Denslow 


VICTORY? 
Companion to drawing ‘t‘ What's the Use?” 


Drawn by W. W. Denslow, Chicago. 


The residue is again cleaned and then boiled, the clear gela- 
tinous matter freeing itself from the meat fiber and running 
off into vats. This again is cut up and hung on nets to dry. 
For flexibility and strength the hide glue is the best and the 
careful binder uses it for “ backing,” securing thereby strength, 
an easy opening book and durability. 

Pig glue is made from the hoofs of animals simply boiled 
until the glue is reduced. It lacks strength and has no elas- 
ticity and is altogether undesirable in bookbinding. 

Bone glue, as its name indicates, is made from the bones 
of horses, cattle and sheep. But instead of eating with lime 
they are treated with acid. The acid destroys the lime in the 
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bone before attacking the remaining glue matter, and when 
this point is reached the manufacturer washes his stock and 
boils it as in the case of hide glue. 

Bone glue is good enough for cloth casemaking, but if a 
percentage of hide is added the glue will not dry too quickly, 
and in this case some pig may be added to lessen the cost. 

The bookbinder should always keep his brushes and uten- 
sils scrupulously clean, for there is nothing more stinking 
than old glue. Besides, fresh, newly soaked glue always has 
more strength and works more easily than that which has 
been often reboiled. 

Ground glue may be made ready in a short time, while the 
old-fashioned piece glue, while in some ways a guarantee of 
purity, is a great nuisance in the bookbindery. 





A BOOK-PLATE BY GORDON CRAIG, 


It is not often that a designer of book-plates hits upon such 
a happy idea as Mr. Gordon Craig has done in his design for 
his brilliant, artistic and versatile mother, Ellen Terry, which 
indicates something more than mere ownership —a direction 
that should bring the strayed tome bearing it back to its right- 
ful haven. It is said that Ellen Terry had. two complete sets 
of the Kelmscott Press publications, and that her library is 
rich in books that are much sought for by amateurs. Her 
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rv libris would seem to indicate as much, and that one can not 
well say of hers, as one can very well say of many designs, 
that its interest is mostly in its value as a medium of 
exchange. Mr. Gordon Craig is a publisher as well as a 
designer, and from “ The Sign of the Rose,” Hackbridge, 
Carshalton, Surrey, England, comes every quarter a beauti- 
fully printed and bizarre magazine called “The Page,” its 
text in a fine, bold type on a toned paper, and its many illus- 
trations in the manner of Nicholson and Craig, and very up 
to date. But “ The Page,” text, illustrations and all, is the 
work of one man— Mr. Craig not only editing or writing 
the text, but designing and engraving on wood all the illustra- 
tions. Nay, more, Mr. Craig even colors by hand an occa- 


sional illustration. 











BY ARTHUR BRUCE RICE, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHoroTRICHROMATIC PRINTING. See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 — now 
reduced to $10. 

MakinG Reapy on Jos Presses.—.. practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

_ Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

: Tue THeory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.—- Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 


PracticaL GuipeE To EmMsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


Wutre’s Mutticocor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


PRINTING ON LEAD-PENCILS.—W. J. Kirkpatrick, Sterling, 
Illinois, writes: “Can you give me a receipt for a dryer that, 
when mixed with ink, will dry on a painted lead-pencil ?’ 
Answer.— Try japan dryer; it will dry on glass. 

TrousLeE witH Bronze.—J. H. C., Baltimore, Maryland, 
writes: “I have some show-cards printed with gold-sizing, 
and bronzed with patent bronze, on 8-ply coated board; they 
have been laying a week and the bronze still rubs off. What 
could be done to save them?” Answer.— The stock was of 
such a nature as to absorb the varnish in the sizing. The best 
way to save your cards is to put the form on the press and run 
through again with varnish only. This will not detract from 
the brilliancy of the bronze, but rather will intensify it. 






-VIGNETTED HALF-TONES.—William T. Burow, Buffalo, New 
York, writes: ‘“ Enclosed you will find two specimens of vig- 
netted half-tones, and the way they looked in the first impres- 
sion. They were run in a sixteen-page form on a two-roller 
drum cylinder Whitlock. Please express your opinion on 
same.” .fnswer.—The specimens received show skilful make- 
ready. We have no criticisms to offer. The only flaws in the 
specimens are several minute spots in the vignetting, which 
was probably caused by particles of paper or paste adhering to 
the make-ready. 

PRESSURE PER SQUARE INCH OF PLATEN.—The following 
was received from A. Kemper, Bath-on-the-Hudson, New 
York: “ Will you kindly tell me about how much pressure pet 
square inch is applied in taking the impression to the platen of 
an 8 by 12 printing-press?”” Answer.—The amount of pressure 
necessary in printing depends largely on the character of the 
form printed, some forms requiring much more pressure than 
others. As to the impression capacity of the platen, after cor- 
responding with several prominent pressbuilders, we are led 
to believe that it has never been computed. 

For THE SAKE OF ArGUMENT.— E. M. L., South Boston, 
Massachusetts, writes: “Is it possible to work half-tone cuts 
without slip-sheeting? I claim that it is. I had an argument 
with a pressman who says it is not. I claim it is in the make- 
ready. Also, will you tell me which, in your opinion, is the 




















best for a hard packing; shellac your cloth, which holds on 
the leather board, or take off your cloth and shrink on a tym- 
pan sheet?” Answer—It is possible to work half-tone cuts 
without slip-sheeting, but it is not always advisable. Skilful 
make-ready is helpful in this. Some pressmen prefer cloth 
over the leather board, others prefer a manila sheet. Either of 
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in some manner, gotten into your ink. As this would spoil 
copying ink, it is always necessary to see that no grease of any 
kind is on ink plate or rollers, or any place where it might 
contaminate the ink. Great care must be taken in washing 
press and rollers that are to be used. Before applying ink, 
wash rollers and press with lye water. The ink lacks body 


‘*A HAYSEED.”’ 


Photo from life by Tonneson Sisters, 1301 Michigan avenue, Chicago 


these is good, but muslin is more durable. A few pressmen 
shellac the muslin, but this is not necessary. 


Coryinc INx.—J. R. Wallace, Fernie, British Columbia, 
writes: “ Will you kindly explain why the enclosed card does 
not print properly. The ink used is Underwood’s Copying, 
and the rollers are in good condition. We have tried every 
way we can think of, but the results are always the same. If 
more ink is used it blurs, and even then can not be reproduced 
so as to be read clearly.” nswer— It appears that grease has, 


also. When starting the run use the ink as stiff as will dis 
tribute. If necessary it can be thinned after running a while. 

Luxotyre Printinc.— H. B. Miller, Oakland, California, 
writes the following: 

“Kindly give us your opinion regarding enclosed proofs of 
cuts. They are printed by the ‘luxotype’ method, I believe it 
is called, and you will notice how unevenly the tint-color has 
distributed. We have used black for first impression, and 
gloss varnish and orange for second, using the half-tone, of 
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course, each time. Thinking that possibly our base was at 
fault, we tried brown-black and blue-black with similar results. 
It also acts similarly when other colors are used to tint the 
varnish, but looked best when we tried green. The base was 
thoroughly dry before tinting was attempted. We tried 
various proportions of varnish without appreciable change. 
You will notice that the color is not uniformly on or off, but 
works patchy. Everything that we could think of was done 
to improve the rollers, and color was ground into varnish. 
Yet frequently the cut would appear varnished, but not tinted. 
Information which will enable us to overcome this difficulty 
will be much appreciated.” Answer.— The cause of variation 
in shade and of the color apparently laying in spots is princi- 
pally in the register. The success in this work lies in making 
the dots in one color strike exactly between the dots in the 
other color; hence a variation of 1-150 of an inch can change 
the effect from a full tint to a dense black (the one color 
simply intensifying the other). It is difficult to secure a feeder 
accurate enough to make good register on this work. It is 
advisable to work one cut at a time when practicable, because 
when two cuts are worked in the same form, and the mesh in 
both are not exactly parallel you can not expect to get a per- 
fect luxotype from each on the same impression. 


PRINTING ON CELLULOID.— For the benefit of the Equitable 
Lithographing and Engraving Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
we print the following: 

“In an article in the Practical Printer, Mr. T. F. Boyer 
says that, properly handled, printing on sheet celluloid is no 
more difficult than if it were so much paper or cardboard. As 
this material is being used quite extensively in the manufac- 
ture of signs and hangers, a brief discussion of the subject 
may not be out of place. The writer has had considerable of 
this class of work lately, and at first was somewhat puzzled as 
to the best way of doing it. The first order consisted of a 





THE LITTLE ‘‘ROUGH RIDER.” 


thousand colored transparent sheet celluloid hangers, about 
7 by 9 size, with an embossed border of 34 of an inch all 
around. The customer wanted them printed in gold, but 
objected to the bronze powder that would adhere to the surface 
of the celluloid and in the embossed parts. Gold ink would 
not answer on account of its transparency when held to the 
light. After experimenting in various ways, I printed them 
with gold size mixed with black ink and bronzed them. The 
black ink was added to make the printing as nearly opaque as 
possible. To remove the surplus bronze from the signs I 
washed them. The result was a bright, clean job. The wash- 
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ing was done by adding a small quantity of lye to a bucket of 
water and using a soft sponge. Dry them with soft cotton 
rags. Care must be taken to use only a small quantity of lye, 
just enough to make the water feel soapy, as too much will eat 
off the bronze and sizing. Before being washed the job should 
lay twenty-four hours to become thoroughly dry. To get a 
good, clear impression on this material, prepare your make- 
ready the same as for paper or cardboard, then change your 
hard packing for soft paper, say about twelve sheets of ordi- 
nary soft news. No specially prepared ink need be used, as the 
addition of a small quantity of japan dryer in ordinary ink will 
prove satisfactory. Where bronze powder is not used, the 
sheets must be laid out separately to prevent off-set, as slip- 
sheeting will not answer, the sheets sticking to the printing.” 
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CONDUCTED By “ POSTE.” 
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Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 

PRICE-LISTS AS SUPPLEMENTS.— R. T. McF. writes: “Can 
I send the enclosed as a supplement to my publication, which is 
entered as second-class matter?” Answer.— No; a price-list 
is nota supplement. Also, the words “ Entered as second-class 
matter” are not only not permissible, but illegal on a supple- 
ment. 

CircuLARS IN SEcoNp-cLAss Matrer.—The R. I. & MeN. 
Company writes: “ We enclose for your inspection a copy of 
the last issue of our second-class publication. The third-class 
rates of postage were charged on this issue. We fail to see the 
justice in this and ask your opinion.” Answer.—The post- 
master had a right to charge the third-class rates of postage on 
the issue on account of the circular letter enclosed. The fact 
that the letter is printed does not, of course, make any differ- 
ence whatsoever. 

WeIcHING Mai Matrer.— R. E. B. asks: “ Is second-class, 
third-class and fourth-class matter weighed after leaving its 
home office; that is, if such matter is once placed in the mail 
bags, stamps having of course been canceled, is it ever weighed 
thereafter by other offices?”” Answer.—The Chicago postoffice 
weighs all second, third and fourth class matter dispatched by 
the mailing division. All large offices do this. All offices weigh 
all mail at stated intervals, to be used in making data in regard 
to the amount of mail handled, etc. The incoming mail is only 
weighed at certain times. 

RATES TO THE PHILIPPINES, CuBA, Etrc.— R. D. W. writes: 
“Can I send my second-class publication to the Philippines at 
the pound rate? Also, can I send it to Cuba at that rate? 
Please give me a list, if you can, of the countries to which I can 
send it at the pound rate.” Answer— Canada, Mexico, Porto 
Rico, Philippines, Guam, Cuba and Hawaii are the only coun- 
tries to which periodicals from publishers for regular subscrib- 
ers may be sent at the pound rate. Periodicals for all other 
countries, whether transient or to regular subscribers, must Le 
prepaid with postage stamps at the rate applicable to “ printed 
matter ” for those countries. 


BuLKk Supscriprions.—J. N. M. writes: “ Please tell me 
whether I have the right to receive bulk subscriptions to my 
second-class publication, and, if so, to what extent.” Answer.— 
If the bulk subscriptions are for copies exactly like the regular 




















issue of the same date, and are to run for a definite time, and 
are sent to the persons or firms by whom paid for, they are 
entitled to be regarded as subscriptions. But, if such bulk sub- 
scriptions constitute a considerable portion of the circulation, 
it is evidence that the publication is designed primarily for 
advertising purposes; and if this be the fact, it can not be 
admitted to the second-class rates of postage. 

S1zE oF Seconp-ctass Mai Pacxaces.— E. B. R. asks: “Is 
there any limit to the size of a package to be mailed, providing 
it is within the prescribed weight? One postmaster told me 
that nothing can be mailed which can not be inclosed in a mail- 
bag, while a postmaster in California said I could mail any- 
thing ‘that would go through the postoffice door,’ always sup- 
posing it to be within weight limit.” Answer—There is no 
limit to the size of packages except that they must not exceed 
four pounds in weight. Mail matter should be of such size 
that it can be enclosed in ordinary mail-bags, but maps too long 
to be entirely enclosed in mail-bags are received and dis- 
patched. 





PAPER THAT WILL COPY WITHOUT MOISTURE, 


MONG the patents recently issued is one to Charles C. 
Palbridge, of Malvern, South Australia, says the Paper 
Mill, for a new process of treating paper whereby it is 
rendered fit for receiving press-copy impressions without neces- 
sitating the subsequent application of moisture thereto. 
“Hitherto,” says the inventor, “several attempts have been 
made to achieve this object by treating paper with a mixture, 
such as glycerin and chloride of sodium; but in the majority 
of cases where paper has been treated in this manner it has 
been found in practice that while the paper gives the desired 
effect when the chemical preparation is comparatively new or 
fresh, yet it very readily becomes dry and totally unfit for 
achieving the desired result. 
“My invention consists in treating the paper with an oleo- 
resinous substance, preferably turpentine, and subsequently 
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applying glycerin thereto. These two chemicals, when applied 
to paper, mutually assist each other in retaining their moist 
elements, and the paper thus treated maintains its copying 
properties for a considerable time. 

“In carrying my invention into effect, I prefer to use thin 
paper of good quality and more or less semi-transparent in its 
manufactured state. Tissue paper is in this respect well 
adapted to my purpose; but for convenience of manufacture I 
may use that class of paper generally known commercially as 
manifold paper, as such paper is already treated with turpen- 
tine, and it therefore only remains to add a glycerin coating 
thereto. It may, however, be mentioned that when manifold 
paper is used the best results are obtained from the recently 
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manufactured material, as I find by actual experiment that 
the properties of the turpentine when applied to paper alone 
have a tendency to evaporate and thereby render the paper less 
suitable to my process. 

“A simple method of preparing the paper is as follows: 
A sheet of paper of approved quality is laid over a flat surface 
and a coating of turpentine is applied thereto by aid of a soft 
sponge or camel’s-hair brush. As soon as the turpentine has 
soaked well into the body of the paper a coating of glycerin 
is similarly applied. The paper is then exposed to the air for 








Photo by A. F. Rowley. 
CURIOSITY. 


From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Il. 


a period of from one to seven days, according to the state of 
the atmosphere, or it may be slightly dried ina warm, dry room 
or oven. The paper is then ready for use and, if so desired, may 
be bound in book form. In manufacturing large quantities the 
process may be carried into effect by aid of revolving rollers 
such as are employed in the manufacture of sensitized paper 
as used for photographic purposes. A modification of my proc- 
ess consists in mixing turpentine and glycerin together, so as 
to form one stock solution, and employing such solution for 
coating the paper; but my results so far have not proved as 
satisfactory with this process as by applying the two chemicals 
separately or in successive coatings. 

“When paper has been prepared by my process, the method 
of using it for press-copying purposes is substantially as fol- 
lows: The original document having been written or printed 
with copying ink, is placed with its upper side adjacent to the 
prepared paper, and pressure is applied thereto with a copying 
press in the ordinary manner. A portion of the copying-ink 
readily adheres to the prepared sheet, thus making a negative 
copy, which can be read as a positive through the paper, which 
is rendered transparent by the turpentine. Should the pre- 
pared paper be bound in book form, it is only necessary to 
place a slip of blotting paper between the used leaves to pre- 
vent adjacent copying matter from being inadvertently trans- 
ferred from leaf to leaf. The blotting paper absorbs a portion 
of the moisture, and thus prevents trouble arising from the 
cause indicated. 

“Tt is to be understood that other chemicals may be used 
or applied to the paper for stiffening, hardening or rendering 
it more or less opaque, if so desired, without departing from 
the nature of my process. Allowing a margin for atmospheric 
and climatic differences, experiments seem to indicate that the 
best proportions of the ingredients are one-half gallon of 
oleo-resinous substance, such as turpentine, to three and one- 
half liquid pounds of glycerin.” 

ONE OF THE BEST THINGS THAT HAPPEN. 

We note that our subscription to your valuable paper has 
expired for the year and hand you herewith our check for $2 
for another year’s subscription. It is a lucky thing for us that 
your price for your paper is not $5 instead of $2. If it was, we 
would send our check along just the same. THe INLAND 
PRINTER is one of the best things that happen every month and 
we never fail to read it—The Brown-Bierce Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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Amateur photo by Lee Moorhouse, Pendleton, Ore. 
ALICE PATEWA. 


: A Belle of the Umatilla Reservation. 
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A WESTERN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 

We have pleasure in presenting a likeness of Mr. Lee 
Moorhouse, of Pendleton, Oregon, who has quite a reputation 
in the photographic line. Mr. Moorhouse is a clerk in the 
Supreme Court of Oregon and simply works with the camera 
as a pastime. He does not claim to 
be a professional and each of the 
prints he sends to THe INLAND 
PRINTER is marked “amateur photo- 
graph.” He commenced in this line 
about four years ago with a small 3% 
by 3% kodak, and became so fasei- 
nated with the work that he laid 
aside his first apparatus and pur- 
chased a 5 by 7 camera. Then he 
secured even a larger size, and at 
present is using an 8 by 10. His 
work has been mostly among the In- 
dians. As he has practically lived 
among Indians all his life, he under- 
stands them to perfection, and is 
very successful in taking their pictures where others usually 
fail or have very indifferent results. He probably has the 
largest single collection of Indian negatives in the West. Mr. 
Moorhouse does all of his own developing and finishing and 
prefers not to turn over any of the work to other people. He 
is contemplating the issuing of a book devoted to Indian pic- 





LEE MOORHOUSE. 


tures before long. Several specimens of his work are shown 
in this issue. 





ABOUT THE SIZING OF PAPER. 


MMENSE sums of money have been expended and all pos- 
| sible and impossible methods and means have been tried in 
recent years in the endeavor to obtain well-sized paper 
This, of course, does not mean that no well-sized papers were 














Amateur photo by Lee Moorhouse, Pendleton, Ore. 
WHIRLWIND. 


Head Medicine Man of the Cayuse Tribe. 
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produced formerly; on the contrary, the old papers, mostly 
sized with animal size, have been well preserved to the present 
day. At the high prices of paper which then ruled, however, 
and the comparatively light demands which were made in those 
days, papermakers could afford to use even the most expen- 
sive sizing materals. Nowadays entirely different demands are 
made 





the lowest prices are paid and faultless work is exacted, 
and it is astonishing to see the best of papers sold for so lit- 
tle money. The smaller mills suffer the most, as they are 
unable to compete with the wholesale production of the larger 
concerns and will, at no distant day, be working at a loss, if 
indeed, they are not doing so already. 

Only one way is left open to them, namely, to manufacture 
only special kinds of paper, and to be as economical as possible 
in their production. Estimates can no longer be made in round 
figures, but often in very small fractions; the papermaker 
must therefore also be a good business man. The greatest pos- 
sible attention must consequently be given to the sizing of 
paper; first, for the sake of economy, and second, to obtain 
an invariably faultless and uniform product. 

A hundred years have passed since Illig invented resin siz- 
ing, and everybody thought then to have found the best and 
cheapest sizing medium. Sizing was, nevertheless, up to a few 
years ago, rather far behind other processes, and was in fact 
often the terror and dread of papermakers, who quite frequently 
produced poorly sized paper; even at the present time there are 
mills which have to wrestle with this difficulty. Some of these 
mills have really miserable water, and it is then an art to pro- 
*s the 
fault lies in the improper preparation of the resin soap, 


duce cheap, well-sized paper; but in the majority of cas 





although the trouble is usually attributed solely to poor water. 

It has often been tried to use the resin without saponifying 
it; in that case it must first be dissolved in ether, etc., and with 
this solution the unsized paper is saturated. This method of 
surface sizing has, however, various drawbacks. Alum or sul- 
phate of alumina in large quantities has also been frequently 
used alone for sizing, and even at the present day there are 
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many papermakers who believe that alum possesses sizing 
properties. This mistake is easily explained. When the paper, 
which is completely saturated with alum, passes over the dry- 
ing cylinders, the alum becomes vitrified; that is, it surrounds 
the fibers in form of small, dry crystals, which prevent the 
quick penetration of water. Such paper is also quite hard and 
has a good feel, but it must be remembered that alum absorbs 
moisture, and that the paper, therefore, soon becomes soft and 
flabby. The excess of alum or sulphate of alumina moreover 
attacks the fiber and tends to destroy it. These various draw- 
backs prove plainly that no sizing really takes place, and that 
the effect of the large quantities of alum is injurious rather 
than beneficial. 

Dextrin and gum arabic, although experimented with a 
good deal, did not come into extensive use. The addition of 
alum and other mixtures failed to give them the required 
waterproof properties, and their use was therefore abandoned. 
That starch can not contribute much to sizing has been repeat- 
edly made clear, and the use of large quantities of it is there- 
fore not to be recommended. Starch added to animal size, 
however, makes a desirable mixture. The animal size is heated 
to about forty to fifty degrees cent., and the powdered starch 
is added under constant stirring; the temperature must not 
exceed fifty degrees, as otherwise the mass agglomerates and 
thickens. Such a mixture has the advantage that the size is 
not liable to spoil, which the animal size without the starch is 
very apt to do, as putrefaction sets in very easily. 

A good deal of water glass or alkaline silicate was formerly 
used, and we might even say, wasted in sizing, as even at the 
present time some manufacturers use the same for sizing and 
as a filler; sometimes it is even used in connection with resin 
size. It is certainly not to be denied that water glass gives the 
paper a wonderful sound and feel, such as can not even be 
obtained with animal size. Owing to the great amount of 
alkali contained in it, it is, however, not possible to use the 
water glass alone or without the addition of acid or alum, as 
otherwise the wire cloth, rolls and felts are injured by it. 
Such a sizing is, moreover, too expensiv.. 

Animal size is undoubtedly the best and most durable. 
Unfortunately it is still too dear and can be used only for the 
best qualities of paper, which can stand a little more expense. 
For all other papers a good resin sizing, which, according to 
the latest experiences can be produced very cheaply, is prefer- 
able. Just as good, if not better, results are said to be obtained 
with Mitscherlich’s latest improved, so-called “Gerbleim” (tan- 
nic size), which requires neither boiling nor saponifying proc- 
esses. The preparation is ready to be put into the engine and 
has only to be diluted with water. 

This saves the manufacturer a great deal of time and labor, 
and he is sure that no mistakes occur; the paper is always 
uniformly sized, and the manufacturer is no longer dependent 
on the workmen, who sometimes through carelessness, and even 
malice, spoil the size, and the paper, of course, along with it. 
Another advantage is that the “Gerbleim” is an animal size 
which, like the resin size, is precipitated by means of acid or 
alum, and is therefore thoroughly fixed on and around each 
fiber. The consequence is that durable papers of good appear- 
ance are produced with it, which are demanded and sought 
everywhere in Germany.—Translated from Wochenblatt fur 
Papier Fabrication for the Paper Mill. 
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This department suggests and digests all available methods of 
obtaining living prices and living wages, and of promoting the well- 
being of the masters and journeymen and apprentices of the craft. 


THE EMERGENCY FUND. 


I.— Concentration of the Economic Power of the Printing 
Trade. 


The Typothete has resolved to raise an emergency fund 
of $100,000. This action is the beginning of a new era of the 
printing craft in America; for it means the development and 
concentration of its economic power in preparation of vigorous 
action for the common weal. The young giant has entered 
the high school of life, and after having immensely enjoyed 
his sportive activity until he was maltreated by thoughtless 
hazing parties, now he rolls up his sleeves, rubs his muscles, 
frowns at the swarm of tormentors and ponders over the ques- 
tion whether it be better to disperse the crowd, or to put them 
in a bag and throw them over the fence; or, with a good- 
natured, though distorted smile, come to an understanding 
with them. 

Seriously speaking, in the language of the constitution of 
the Typothetze, employing printers begin now, through the 
action of their national association, “to assert and to maintain 
the individual right to regulate their own affairs.” 

But although they are united on the proposition to react 
in some way on the aggressive policy of the unions, they are 
still greatly at variance on the question of how to apply the 
economic power of the Typothetz to the best advantage. The 
indefiniteness of current ideas on the scope of individual 
rights gives much room for dissension on vital points. In 
monarchical countries, the authorities usually define the liber- 
ties of apprentices, journeymen and employers. There the 
law determines what trade unions of capitalists as well as 
those of workingmen can and can not do. In America, how- 
ever, it is the great privilege of business men to test all their 
own ideas concerning the scope of personal liberty by general 
discussions, and, wherever possible, in the crucible of actual 
business life. 

This is the point at which the Typothete has arrived in 
the evolution of a business system, which is, as the constitu- 
tion says, “based on the rights of the individual as opposed 
to the arrogated rights of trade societies.” How to oppose 
the arrogated rights of the union has so far been a mere 
academic question discussed by master printers wherever they 
met. With the resolution to raise an emergency fund, it 
becomes a live political question of the Typothetze and the 
immediate answer depends very much on the sentiments of the 
various groups of printers affected by the fund. Differently 
inclined majorities will urge their peculiar ideas and put 
them to practice amid more or less excitement. Indeed, it 
may take some years before the printing craft will unite on 
a national trade-policy which is capable of promoting peace 
and prosperity —living prices and living wages. But the 
Typothetz will get there. A great majority of its members 
still believe in the American rule Suwm cuique, live and let 
siias II.—The Destructionists and the Fund. 

There is one group of master printers which wants the 
emergency fund for the destruction of the unions and the 
reestablishment of the individual contract system, together 
with the subsistence minimum of wages. It is composed of 
some large printers of an implacable disposition; some who 
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follow the policy of competing for business by underbidding 
rivals who pay living wages; and of some who have recently 
advanced themselves from the capacity of workingmen to that 
of employers, and are without the necessary capital. Their 
ideas of the operation of the emergency fund are rather primi- 
tive. In the center of the United States, say in Chicago, they 
imagine to be a main office of the Typothetz with a barrel full 
of money, holding $100,000, which can be tapped by any one 
without danger of ever being emptied. Did not the Typothete 
resolve that the barrel must be filled up again as soon as the 
smallest amount has flown out of it? Well, then, raise a quar- 
rel with the office chairman, ring up the Typothete Central; 
tell him that you have a strike on hand and add some eloquent 
remarks about union tyranny, etc., and a check for $5,000 will 
come forward without fail. 

Akin to the crude economic ideas of employing destruction- 
ists are those of the ruling minority of union workmen. Sim- 
ilia similibus curantur—like are cured by likes, they say, 
and meet the resolution of the Typothetz to provide for a self- 
filling barrel of $100,000 capacity, by a similar union order for 
a self-filling barrel holding twice as much. Like the irrecon- 
cilable employers, these union men merely think of tapping the 
barrel, neither of them dreaming of the hardships of the 
patient contributors, who pinch themselves under the pressure 
of circumstances, thinking that their assessments are moneys 
sacrificed on the altar of their common cause. And as these 
irresponsible union leaders are, as we have witnessed in New 
York and Pittsburg, capable of wasting $250,000 for the sake 
of coercing sister-unions who demand and employers who pay 
the standard rate, so will the Typothete irreconcilables waste 
the whole emergency fund merely to disperse an inland union 





with a $12 scale, in order to get non-union men for $6 a week, 
without a thought of the effects of their destructive policy on 
the printing craft. 


III.— Character of the Destructionists. 


Neither the employing nor the employed destructionists 
are in the majority in their respective organizations, but have 
the right of way and will, for a time, at least, get at the reserve 
fund by talking their quiet colleagues deaf and dumb. Can 
the craft be benefited by their administration of its economic 
power? Passion dominates their hearts and class-hatred over- 
shadows their mental eyes as if nature had put black goggles 
on them. Their character and intelligence, their hearts and 
brains are of the self-same composition; it makes no differ 
ence whether the individuals own presses and types, houses 
and lots, or call nothing their own but a bodkin and a cot. As 
their mental make-up, so are their thoughts about the rights 
and duties of employers and employes. A human intellect 
blinded with avarice, ambition, revenge and rage will counsel 
evil, no matter if it be located in the lean and lank body of a 
type-sticker or in the smooth and well rounded form of a 
type-buyer. The typothetist who hates the union would read 
ily sacrifice the well-being of the craft in order to spread 
misery and abjection among the workingmen and reduce their 
families to a starvation diet. The workingman who hates 
employers would flourish the dagger and firebrand without 
compunction and, if he could, throw a petard in the womb of 
earth to blow the globe into atoms. With the undigested 
phrases of their class philosophy they will excuse destruction 
and give the name of virtue to glaring wrongs. What is the 
difference whether a typothetist foments discord in the 
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craft and cuts prices and wages in the name of the capitalistic- 
Darwinian philosophy, or a unionist does the same _ thing, 


2 


justifying his misdeeds with socialistic-Darwinian phrases? 

Foreseeing but little, and dreading less what little they fore- 

see, both classes of irreconcilables dance on the edge of a 

precipice and think it firm ground all around. What good can 

come from their administration of the emergency fund? 
IV.— Limitations of the Destructionists. 

It is useless to speak to the relentless men in the Typo- 
thetze and the Union about reconciliation and arbiiration. 
They have no common sense — that is, no sense for the com- 
mon weal. Let me merely tell these Quixotic typothetists 
that there is not money enough in the printing trades to meet 
the demands of all those employers who long for a chance to 
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“get square” with the union. In whatever section of the 
country they may assume the offensive in their war against 
the union, they will find that the emergency fund must be col- 
lected from printers who do not deem the union entirely use- 
less. There are everywhere intelligent and far-sighted master 
printers who shrink from introducing into their trade commu- 
nities that epidemic of price-cutting which follows in the 
wake of successful wars against the union. The typothetists 
who prepare for war for the sake of peace, may deem it charity 
to give that unbearable labor-jingoism a few more lessons 
of the Pittsburg and Kansas City style; but they will never 
sacrifice the printing craft to the scathing spirit of class pride. 

Let me also tell those labor jingoes who profess to estab- 
lish the rights of men by coercing machinists, overawing fore- 
men and extorting money from employes by virtue of. star- 
chamber procedure; let me tell those unions who pretend to 
advance the weal of the unemployed by spreading ruin among 
the employed and disgust among employers; let me impress 
the minds of the deceived deceivers in union ranks who are 
waiting for the war fund like the beasts in the menagerie for 
feeding time, that the union reserve fund comes from crafts- 
men who want nothing but the safety of the Standard Rate 


and Normal Day. The reliable contributors are the Linotype 
operators, job and stone hands. If the wily manipulators of 
the referendum and of the vote of the unemployable persist 
on the desperate course of wasting union money for the 
enforcement of edicts which have nothing to do with wages 
and time of labor, there will soon be a rebellion. In New 
York, for example, we hear of serious mutterings about the 
continuance of the Suma war tax while there is no war. In 
other places the dissatisfaction of misled strikers takes the 
form of lynch law en miniature. The time will soon come 
when the Linotype operators, job and stone hands will refuse 
to carry the dead weight of superseded typesetters. The truth 
is that with the typesetting machine the skilled men of the 
trade can hold their standard of life without keeping the ever- 
increasing army of dispossessed frame-holders on their pay- 
roll. No employer with machines can dream of matching the 
men in the house of call against the modern operators, job- 
bers and stonehands. ene, tekel, upharsin. 
V.— The Machinery of Destruction. 

The good craftsmen who are not infatuated with that 
wishy-washy mess of foreign notions called “ class-conscious- 
ness,” begin to feel that there is something rotten in their 
industrial democracy. They ought to understand that the 
constitution of their union is the Machinery of Destruction, 
because it is not based on the actual economic condition of the 
craft. The union, as it is, rests on the mischievous fallacy 
that the shelved hand compositor is still the bearer of the craft 
whose interests precede those of all other members. The fact 
is, that the printing trade of the present is built on the type- 
setting machine, and that consequently operators, stonehands 
and jobbers are the bearers of the trade. The hand compositor 
is a supernumerary who ought to be pensioned. This is 
cruel — but please remember that it is true. 

The present constitution, placing the economic power of the 
union with the hand compositors— that is, a class of bene- 
ficiaries —is a Machinery of Destruction in cities. It breeds 
gross injustice to the operators, stonehands and jobbers, who 
support the organization as a minority without rights. Com- 
mon sense should teach good union men that this is an unten- 
able condition, because the presence of an ever-increasing 
number of voting beneficiaries corrupts the union officers and 
disgusts the bone and sinew of the craft. The referendum is 
a sewer-pipe which dissolves all good intentions into noxious 
gases that spread disease and distemper throughout the house. 

This constitution of the union is a Machinery of Destruc- 
tion in country districts. At the age of hand composition 
there was a chance to unionize suburban towns. Two or 
three weeklies, or one or two small dailies employed enough 
typesetters to organize unions with sufficient strength to resist 
the downward course of wages. But now, two to four oper- 
ators working long hours do the work of twenty sticks — but 
can not form a union with funds to back them up in strikes 
for living wages. This disintegrating feature reacts disas- 
trously on city unions. Hand composition can not easily be 
transported, but linotype slugs can be made in villages and 
then without harm transported to cities, to be corrected and 
made up by inferior non-union hands, while union press- 
rooms and binderies do the rest. Telephones facilitate this 
favorite method of our days, and the unions invite publishers 
to adopt it by increasing city wages and surrendering country 
workers to the tender mercies of their employers. The skil- 
ful men who work at the case, on the press and in the bindery 
are excluded from the union by the asinine tripartite arrange- 
ment, and form tacit compacts with smart employers to secure 
good wages for themselves by making every workshop a train- 
ing school for male and female printers. 

The present constitution of the union is a Machinery of 
Destruction on account of its baneful influence on the distri- 
bution of labor’s share in the price paid by society for printeJ 
matter. At least two-thirds or three-fourths of it is eld by 

















the city workers; the remaining pittance goes to the country. 
City unions enforce a minimal scale of from $15 to $20 per 
week. Country unions legalize any scale employers see fit 
to endorse for the sake of politics, while the great mass of 
country printers do not know what scales and minimal wages 
are. This glaring injustice breeds evils for employers and 
employes. It draws the reliable and steady city work to coun- 
try concerns, and brings scores of half-bred country lads to 
the city iabor markets. City printers slowly but surely lose 
the prop and stay of their occupation, joining one by one the 
army of the unemployed; while the employed operators and 
jobbers find it day by day more difficult to support and appease 
the crowd at the house of call. Foolish organizers tell the 
country lads that by unionizing themselves they can get $15, 
$18, $20 per week, and point to New York as a shining exam- 
ple of union miracles. Thus organizers press the button of 
overpopulation — imagination does the rest. The boys will 
not keep the peace until they unionize themselves in the cities, 
where most of them find a situation on the benches and side- 
walks of the houses of call and a sufficient income to pay for 
a cot in a 5-cent lodging house. Meanwhile, country employ- 
ers, knowing the unreliability of their youthful employes, put 
steam to their apprentice incubators and hatch two substi- 
tutes for every one really needed. With this mass of half- 
bred labor, the country sets hand composition fifty per cent 
below the cost of city labor, and $5 female operators turn out 
slugs for a trifle above the cost of metal. 

Thus the Machinery of Destruction keeps the giddy print- 
ers, union men, scabs, boys and girls in a whirligig of competi- 
tion, each class jumping in spasmodic twitches as if the whole 
crowd were afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance. Will you, sober 
union men, who are to pay for the music, tell of what avail 
your war fund can possibly be it the Typothete really meant 
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to destroy trade-unionism? If one strike, like that in New 
York, costs $125,000, how much will ten, fifteen, twenty cost? 

None knows better than the writer that your unions will 
be able to pull the coats from the shoulders of their members 
and pawn them for the benefit of the war fund, and that your 
wives would cut off their tresses and sell them to the wig- 
makers and sacrifice the money on the altar of the union. 
Indeed, it would not only be necessary to kill each union man, 
but the Typothetze would require another emergency fund 
also to throw the dead men off from their feet. But remem- 
ber that in any war of extermination which either the Typo- 
thetzee or the union may at present undertake, the employers 
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would have the best of the union. The Machinery of Destruc- 
tion, that is, your own union, has bred the country apprentice 
hatcheries. The products of these institutions form an army 
of “free labor,” which the Typothetz need not support, but 
merely transport. The union, on the other hand, would not 
only be obliged to maintain the strikers, but also every “ free 
man” pulled out of closed shops —a thing which good “ free 
men” rather like. For this reason, the mobilization of the 
union army appears to many typothetists like the Chinese 
plan of arming their regiments with devil-masks in order to 
frighten European battalions. And after all comes the ques 
tion: What-is the good of two lions fighting with each other 
until nothing but two tail-ends are left on the battle-grounds ? 
VI.—The Reformatory Qualjties of the Emergency Fund. 

A final word to the friends of law and order in the trade 
I mean those employers who have fully grasped the truth, 
firstly, that the burden of competition must be shifted from 
the price upon the quality of printed matter; and, secondly. 
that society will not tolerate any kind of trustism, that is, 
entire elimination of competition as its method of securing 
safety against overcharge; but that society will heartily 
approve of any method to draw the boundary line of competi 
tion on the lower limit of living wages. I want to speak to 
the De Vinnes and Littles in every town who express the 
philosophy of trade-unionism in a simple proposition. “It 
takes two to make a bargain. If our men refuse to come 
singly to our desks, why, let us bargain with them in a body.” 

Do not be discouraged when militant union men boast of 
their war,fund and the inexhaustibility of the patience of 
what they deem to be a dumb plebs contribuens. Fear the 
ragged typesetter on the street who calls nothing on God's 
earth his own. He curses you and would, if he could, put the 
torch to your house, thinking himself an instrument of eternal 
justice. Fear a union of these outcasts of our trade who 
possess nothing but a loud voice and a fund for a common 
stock of whisky. 

But do not fear the workingman who owns a little house 
and a wife, and a baby. Nay, fear not even him who has noth 
ing but a piece of soap, a comb, and a clean shirt, if he have 
only a soul cheered by a prospect before his mental vision. 
Do not fear a union of craftsmen which owns five hundred 
thousand dollars and supports an army of unemployables, and 
sick men, and decrepit typesetters. 

As soon as their pennies go from the chapels to .a union 
center, the eyes of all good workingmen will turn to their com- 
mon treasure. Where a man’s money, there is his heart. True, 
at present the common fund is a prey to the inconsiderate and 
the drones, but very soon the good men of the trade will hedge 
it in with wholesome safeguards, which will all go in one 
direction — prevention of the abuse of the striking-power. 
The union war fund will evolve union principles in their pur- 
ity and cleanse the printers’ unions from destructive tenden- 
cies. The history of the English labor movement supports the 
theory that union war funds have the tendency to reduce the 
number of causes of strikes to two: Infringements of the 
Standard Rate and the Normal Day. Now, colleagues of the 
spirit of De Vinne and Little, wherever you are, the institution 
of a National Standard Rate and Normal Day is the begin 
ning of a national trade-policy that ends in the boon of Amer 
ican printerdom: “Identical Pay for Identical Work in an 
Identical Country.” 

Finally a word to the friends of law and order in the union 
camp. If you hear of the Typothete emergency fund as a 
power of destruction directed against the organizition of 
labor, do not get excited. There is a charm in a common 
fund which is upbuilding the economic tendencies of men. 
Very tew of the possessing classes waste wealth. The Typo 
thetze is now a loose organization with which you can not do 
collective bargaining. The common fund will concentrate th: 
body and make it sensible of the ailments of the craft. When 
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strong and trained for common action, it will surely resist the 
arrogance of all within your ranks who mistake coercion and 
tyranny for a principle of liberty. But the Typothete will not 
resist what you, the patient plebs contribuens of haughty union 
rulers, really want—a National Standard Rate and Normal 
Day. Rest assured that all good printers understand that the 
future of the craft requires peace within our shops and a 
solid front against our customers. Not to abolish competi- 
tion, as some master-printer associations propose, but to stop 
the public from abusing all of us by setting Tom against 
Dick, labor against capital, the country printer against the 
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city printer. As sure as matter in motion gravitates toward a 
common center, so will the Typothete, when in action for the 
common weal, gravitate toward a common trade-policy, the 
name of which is “Identical Pay for Identical Work in an 
Identical Country.” 

There may be one or more attempts to resist exposed 
unions in the Kansas City fashion. This is but natural, as 
I take it for granted that some unions will set some fearful 
examples of what they can do with an exposed employer. But 
over the turmoil in the near future do not forget the long 
hereafter. Organize your union on the basis of machine 
composition. Extend the large city unions to be district unions 
ready to take in every machine in the suburbs. For example. 
the New York Union benefit fund must be opened to every 
operator and jobber in the neighborhood. This will give back- 
bone to those men upon whose actions the wages of the future 
depend. After this, charge the International with the draft of 
a common scale, graded according to actual differences in the 
cost of living, and establish a common trade government, 
which ought to consist of a salaried cabinet, subject to an 
executive committee composed of district unions’ delegates 
without a mandate. 

Until this great consummation, study the economics of 
trade-unionism. I mention above all Mrs. Beatrice Webb’s and 
Lujo Brentano’s books on the subject of modern organization, 
trade-union history and philosophy. Then apply the theories 
of scientific trade-unionism to the facts which you notice all 
around and realize the fearful activity of the apprentice incu- 
bators. You will thus grasp the one great truth, that the pres- 


ent union policy of turning by coercion the supply of labor 
in our country to favor employes, is sheer nonsense, at least 
in the printing trade. Comprehending this, you will stop 
wasting money on coercive strikes and lessen the number of 
rats as you lessen the number of striking causes. If you could 
coerce every foreman, machinist and proofreader, would this 
stop the apprentice-incubators in your neighborhood? Sup- 
pose, even, you could succeed in imitating the German-Amer- 
ican union rule, according to which every operator setting 
more than 20,000 ens in seven hours is to be hung, beheaded 
or quartered; would this not drive still more work from the 
city to the country? The German union has its deserts for its 
stupidity. All work, except well-founded newspapers which 
can stand the onslaughts of that ill-advised crowd, is gone. Its 
unions consist of about one-third unemployed and two-thirds 
employed. Both Herculeses are standing at the parting way. 
Bethink yourselves, ere our craft is not worth picking up. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Joun S. Woutrorp, Rockford, Iowa, a printer of twelve years’ 
experience in city and country offices, sends a vivid description of the 
state of the craft in rural districts. He says the journeyman printer “ is 
usually a fellow of family, in debt, and seldom getting more than $9 per 
week, usually paid off with orders on local advertisers for stale groceries 
or bologna sausages.’’ In the workshop “‘ the help seems to do little more 
than ‘ booze’ and tobacco-spit and smoke their employers’ time away.” 
Employers are characterized either as poor, penurious and illiberal, “using 
their help as mere tools,’’ or as ignorant persons “‘ who have no excuse 
for being in the business.’’ Disgusted with these conditions, Mr. Wohl- 
ford asks, “ If it were possible, if unionism in the country districts would 
be for the better or worse? Let us hear from the trade everywhere.” 
The construction of this question, Mr. Wohlford, implies that you doubt 
the possibility of unionizing country districts. Perhaps you have had 
sufficient experience with pigmy unions to warrant the belief that, though 
there may be some good in trade-unionism, it is not the lot of rural 
craftsmen to share its beneficent features. Indeed, well you may despair- 
ingly ask, What can unions of five, ten, twenty isolated craftsmen do for 
themselves and the craft at large? Can they stop the fecundity of the 
apprentice hatcheries in rural districts and the employment at starvation 
wages of the iron competitor’s victims—the supernumerary typos? If 
it is impossible to accumulate benefit and strike funds from grocery tick- 
ets, what else are the performances of rural unions but burlesques on 
those of city trade unions? But, dear country craftsman, bear in mind 
that no law of nature compels American printers to keep up a national 
union which favors city craftsmen and slights the life interests of those 
little groups of country printers who are too weak either to live or to die. 
Indeed, better constitutions than the one to which American printers 
cling tenaciously have been perfected and tried while Americans were 
asleep. The English miners, amalgamated engineers, cotton operatives 
and German printers, for example, have shown how their unions can pro- 
tect individual craftsmen in cities and countries with equal justice and 
equal force. Not only this, they have convinced employers that national 
unions are as useful for industry drifting on the sea of competttion as 
ballast is to ships tossed about by the waves of the ocean. I have given 
descriptions of some of these progressive unions in my book, “‘ The Burial 
of the Apprentice.”” But it seems as if your boastful and well-paid city 
leaders had too much to do with politics and would not devote any of 
their time to the study of the great interests of their crafts. There- 
fore, let me advise the rank and file of printerdom to study the progress 
of trade-unionism during the past fifty years. You will then understand 
how foolish it is for the International Typographical Union to operate on 
the basis of a primitive backwoods union composed of a crowd of excited 
factory hands in conflict with a reluctant employer about a special griev- 
ance. Without being told what to do and how to do it, you printers will 
then enkindle a fire of reform in every union camp which will consume 
the antiquated notions of your leaders and put the union on a basis on 
which it may become a blessing to yourselves and to me — one of your 
employers. 

Joserpu A. D., employer, Jersey City.— Statement: ‘‘I am not con- 
tending that THe INLAND Printer shall be a thick-and-thin partisan of 
the employers against the workmen. It should, however, be fair and 
should not exhibit the timidity, not to say fear, which THe INLAND 
PRINTER has done, both in what it has said and left unsaid in reference 
to the labor disputes that have marked the past year and a half.”” ‘ Many 
are the afflictions of the righteous,” saith the Lord (Ps. xxxiv, 20). I 
have said of the New York strike: ‘‘ It was due to criminal negligence of 
what Union No. 6 calls trade-government’’; of the Kansas City strike: 
“‘Preposterous is the attempt of Union No. 80 to force employers to 
drive non-union men either into the local union or out of the city”’; of 
the Pittsburg strike: ‘It is an extravagant expenditure of money and 
energy in favor of the policy of coercion.” Yet I am censured for tim- 
idity and fear! What do you want me to do? ‘“ Like a whore, unpack 
my heart with words, and fall a-cursing like a very drab, a scullion! 
Zounds! show me what thou’lt do. Woul’t weep? Woul’t fight? 
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Woul’t tear thyself? Eat a (union) crocodile? I'll do it. Nay, an’ 
thou’lt mouth? I’ll rant as well as thou.”—‘‘Hamlet,” Shakespeare. 


Mr. A. T. Bioomer is referred to my article on the subject of non- 
partisan political organization, entitled ‘‘ Front, the Politicians.” 


Tue Master, New York.—‘‘ Too many of our young men think that 
typography is an art easily acquired, and that theoretical instruction is 
of slight value.”” What shall we do about this criminal superficialness? 
Shall we try to persuade slovenness and coax levity to be thoughtful and 
serious? Or, shall we create trade authorities to compel young men to 
such mental exertion as is needful for their own happiness and the pres- 
ervation of our art? 


Pete, New York.— Question: ‘‘ You have told me, in the September 
number of THe INLAND Printer, that the great writers on the labor 
question are against the apprenticeship system. Can you tell me the rea- 
son why?” Answer.—Webb says, Industrial Democracy, 479: ‘* No 
trade union has been really able to enforce a limitation of apprentices, if 
new employers are always starting up in fresh centers; if the craft is 
frequently being changed by the introduction of new processes or machin- 
ery. . . . Undemocratic in its scope, unscientific in its educational 
methods, and fundamentally unsound in its financial aspects, the appren- 
ticeship system, in spite of all the practical arguments in its favor, is not 
likely to be deliberately revived by a modern democracy.” This is the 
sum and substance of the wisdom of our economic age. But I do not 
advise you to swallow it and to deaden that inner voice which tells you 
that a person must learn his trade before he can practice it; and that in 
order to learn a thing his character must be systematically disciplined. 
The modern economic theories, even those which profess to defend the 
laboring classes, are not the true and only sources of wisdom. As the 
modern naturalists pretend to know everything that can be known by the 
observation of visible nature, so do the economists pretend to understand 
all the mysteries by watching the oscillations of a nation’s industrial life. 
But these philosophers know only in part and prophesy in part. For 
they ignore that mysterious entity which observes all natural phenom- 
ena —the human intellect. Nor do they understand the creative power 
of industry and all institutions on earth —the human soul. The more 
violently materialists cry, There is no living soul! and the more seri- 
ously socialists demand, No educational servitude! the more ardently will 
the human soul long for the knowledge of that which is beyond nature, 
and the keener it will feel the need of knowledge wherewith it can satisfy 
its natural craving for happiness on earth. Therefore I believe the indus- 
trial democracy of the future will begin the reform of present abuses with 
the evolution of an apprenticeship system that will be suitable to the 
requirements of each trade. 





PRINTING-INKS THAT LIGHT FADES. 


It is not difficult to find coloring materials which bleach in 
light almost as rapidly as chloride of silver darkens. Among 
these may be mentioned the hydrochloride of furfuraniline, 
formed by mixing alcohol solutions of furfurol, aniline and 
aniline hydrochloride, this compound having an intense crim- 
son color. Another very fugitive color is the cyanine of Mr. 
Greville Williams, obtained by the action of iodide of amyl on 
chinoline. Both these coloring materials may be made into a 
kind of pseudo lake by precipitation along with carbonate of 
barium, and the pigments so obtained may be mixed with lin- 
seed oil varnish and used as printing colors, by which means 
prints may be obtained which disappear rapidly in sunlight. 
Although such discharges by light have been suggested as the 
basis of a method of three-color heliochromy, the use — or 
rather misuse —of such fugitive inks has hitherto scarcely 
gone beyond the printing of the oft-seen legend “ made in 
Germany” on Christmas cards or posters—the impression 
being lasting enough to carry the goods through the custom- 
house, but calculated soon afterward to disappear. A white 
printing-ink which darkens can be made by grinding oxalate 
of silver with a good quality of thin lithographic varnish, 
but great care is required in working to keep the impression 
white and the printing block must be a stereotype in celluloid, 
or some similarly inactive substance. A rather taking photo- 
graphic toy can be made by first printing in the oxalate of 
silver ink and then printing another subject with one of the 
fugitive inks. When exposed to light the subject on the card 
changes to a fresh one; as, for example, from a picture of a 
child to that of a grown person or from a nest of eggs to a 
brood of chickens. Those seeking the lighter side of process- 
work may consider the above idea worth following out.— The 
Billboard. 
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BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 


(For other patents see the various departments.) 


Talbot C. Dexter seems to spare no ingenuity in perfect- 
ing the paper-feeding machinery of which he is the inventor. 
In patent No. 659,510 he employs a suction device to raise 
and buckle the top sheet of the pile. This is desirable in the 
case of highly glazed paper, which has a strong tendency to 
come off the pile two or three sheets at a time. The suction 
device avoids the necessity for excessive downward pressure 
upon the corner of the pile. 

An improvement in paper-feeding devices is the subject of 
patent No. 658,811, by James H. Smith, of Providence. This 
describes an inertia feed device for grasping the sheet at or 
near its leading edge, and pulling it to the front guides of a 
cylinder press. 

The Standard Machinery Company is the owner of patent 
No. 659,907, by S. K. White, which has for its object the pro- 
vision of ‘simple mechanical devices for throwing the feeding 
or separating devices out of action. 

A feeding device for a cylinder job-press has been devised 
by Robert Wilson, of St. Louis, and patented as No. 659,277. 
He carries ‘a gripper mechanism on chains from the feed-board 
between the cylinders. 

A machine for folding circulars has been devised by A. R. 
Clarke and A. W. Rasmussen, of Chicago, and patented as 
No. 659,914. It is of very simple construction. 

The gathering machine of David G. Smyth, protected by 
patent No. 658,812, is a most interesting mechanism. 

A new delivery apparatus for web-printing machines has 
been patented by S. G. Goss as No. 658,773. The chief novelty 
in its construction is that the sheet first cut from the web is 
shorter than the second sheet cut, with which it is afterward 
assembled. 

Mr. Goss has taken out another patent, No. 659,170, cover- 
ing some improvements in a casting-box for stereotyping. The 
counterbalance is so constructed that a part of its weight 
only is used after the core alone has been raised to a certain 
extent, so that the entire weight of the counterbalance oper- 
ates to resist downward movement of the core. 

The Hoes have secured an assignment of patent No. 660,- 
343, by W. Spalckhaver. It is one of the objects of this inven- 
tion to produce a folding-cylinder in which an easy, simple, 
cheap and convenient means is provided for producing adjust- 
ment between the folding-blade and the cutting and sheet- 
taking mechanisms. 

The American Lithographic Company is still experiment- 
ing with mechanism for making curved printing surfaces, if 
we may judge by patent No. 659,351, which is the handiwork 
of G. E. Pancost. A revolving pressure device is used -o 
bring the design upon the non-expansible surface. 

An important improvement in typecasting machinery 
comes from G. H. Zeigler, and is patented as No. 660,237. 
He employs an ingenious device for holding the matrix so 
that it can be readily adjusted or detached, and also a device 
for regulating the distance between the slides that carry the 
type to the channel. 

Adam W. Hanigan, in patent No. 659,525, shows a melt- 
ing-pot which is specially adapted for either typecasting or 
linecasting machines. 

A typeholder designed to supersede the use of page cord 
is the subject of patent No. 660,056, by A. Elliott and M. 
Shaen, of Washington, D. C. It appears to be as good as any 
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of the other devices which have been designed for this pur- 
pose, none of which printers have ever been willing to use. 

Something new in stereotype plates for newspapers is dis- 
closed in patents Nos. 659.384 and 659.385 





FREDERICK H, LEVEY. 

We have pleasure in presenting an excellent likeness of 
Mr. Frederick H. Levey, president of the Frederick H. Levey 
*rvinting Ink Company. of New York city. This house was 
established in 1874, and its goods are now recognized by the lead- 
ing printers of the country as standard in excellence, and have 
a fine reputation for uniformity and general working properties. 
The firm has for many years been shipping inks to England and 





FREDERICK H. LEVEY. 


Australia in competition with leading foreign manufacturers, 
and the sales in London have increased to such an extent that 
they have found it necessary to establish a branch house at 15 
Charles street, Hatton Garden. The company has been located 
at 59 Beekman street, New York, for a great many years, and 
its sign has become a landmark in that district. The “other 
officers of the company are Charles E. Newton, vice-president, 
and William S. Bate, secretary. 





PAPER MADE FROM GRASS. 

The manufacture of paper from esparto grass has been car- 
ried on a long time; but the discovery was recently made in 
England that common grasses can be made into paper. No spe- 
cial process is called for — simply washing in water, treating in 
hot soda wash; another water bath; then grinding into a pulp. 
All the common kinds of grass, it has been found, answer 
equally well in the making of this new paper, only the grass 
must be cut before it has begun to run to seed. The fiber of the 
paper thus obtained has remarkable suppleness and strength, 
which renders the paper especially suitable for writing, draw- 
ing and tracing. It has been reckoned that two pounds of dried 
grass will give half a pound of paper —in other words, one- 
quarter of its weight. Two and a half acres of land will pro- 
duce 5,009 pounds of grass.—Fourth Estate. 











BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, querles addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It Is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
Interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in Interest. | 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged hy 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3 

_ Practica HAtF-tone AND TricoLor EnGravinc.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on process-work. Cloth, $2. 

DRAWING FoR ReEpropuctTIoNn.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons on Decorative Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in 
the Birmingham Municinal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘“‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DrawinG For Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 


Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photoengraved plates in_ relief-line_ and half-tone. 
with chapter on_ three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive 
proofs of one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is 
richly illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in 
light-brown buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHoTotrRicHROMATIC Printinc.— By, C. G. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
*“*Phototrichromatic Printing.’”” The photoengraver or printer who 
attempts color-work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia- 
grams. Cloth, $r. 

RepucinG GLAssEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

Prior’s Automatic PuoroscaLe.— For the use of printers, publish- 
ers and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number i square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diz igonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 

PRINTING STEEL ENGRAVINGS ON A STEAM Press.—The 
advanee notices of the forthcoming “ Process Year Book” 
state: “ We have been fortunate in securing for a frontispiece 
practically the first issued example of art photogravure print- 
ing from the Johnston die press. The fact that a plate with 
the quality of one of the old-time steel engravings can be 
printed at the rate of fifteen hundred per hour must be looked 
upon as an epoch-making circumstance, and the picture will 
undoubtedly arouse great interest. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF PHoTOGRAPHY.— Inquiries have fre- 
quently reached this department for a work on photographic 
chemistry and it has been difficult to recommend a book on 
the subject for the reason that few readers would take the 
trouble to study a large work when all they needed was a brief 
insight into the chemical reactions that take place in everyday 
photography. Mr. Thomas Bolas has written a monograph 
under the title “ Chemical Notions for Photographers,” which 
will give the photographer all he may need to know of the 
chemistry of the operations he performs. It is complete in 
the Photo-Miniature for September, Tennant & Ward, pub- 
lishers, 289 Fourth avenue, New York. Price 25 cents. 

Tue Best Lens For Process-work.—T. Bolas, in the Proc- 
ess Photogram, has this advice to give in the selection of a 
lens for process-work: “ The modern anastigmatic or stig- 
matic doublet in its various forms must be looked upon as the 
climax in lens construction, giving, as it does, compactness in 
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form, rapidity, definition all over the field, and flatness of field. 
The cost of construction is necessarily very high, owing to the 
extreme mechanical accuracy which is essential where many 
pieces of glass are concerned. The busy process worker, to 
whom time is money in the emphatic sense, must have anastig- 
matic lenses; he must have the best he can get. It is quite 
impossible to recommend the lenses of any particular maker, 
as the individual lenses vary appreciably.” 


THE FouNpDER OF THE Lonpon Grapuic.— Mr. William 
Luson Thomas, who died recently in London, was one of 
those who aided materially in bringing about the evoiution of 
engraving and illustrating as we find it today. Mr. Thomas 

















THE LATE MR. WILLIAM LUSON THOMAS, R.1. 


Founder_and Managing Director of 7he Graphic and The Daily Graphic. 


was both a well-trained artist and a skilful engraver. With 
his brother, also a clever engraver, he came to this country 
fifty years ago and started no less than three illustrated papers 
in New York, all of which subsequently failed. After return- 
ing to England he founded an engraving business, and on 
December 4, 1869, issued the first number of the Graphic, with 
the then novel scheme of permitting all artists who were capa- 
ble to draw for it, and in any medium they wished. The plan 
previously employed was to have only staff artists make the 
drawings on wood and have them engraved. Thomas had the 
drawings made any size, to be afterward photographed on 
wood, a method which became universal. Twenty years later 
he established the Daily Graphic in London, or sixteen years 
after a paper with a similar name had been established in 
New York. The difference in the two papers was that the 
New York Graphic was printed lithographically while the 
London paper is stereotyped and printed on a web press. 


TREATISE ON PHOTOENGRAVING.—The Ostrander-Seymour 
Company, of Chicago, has issued a catalogue of its machinery, 
with a treatise on photoengraving of nearly fifteen pages sand- 
wiched in, and the price is $1. In looking it over I am 
reminded of the amount of silver that is wasted by photog- 
raphers through carelessness in intensifying, the common prac- 
tice being to pour a few crystals of nitrate of silver into a bot- 
3-8 
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tle, dissolve them in a little water and pour on the negative. 
The silver may be 80 grains to the ounce, when 20 grains 
would answer. The photographer should make up a stock bot- 
tle of silver intensifier with as much care as he would a silver 
bath. A good formula is printed in this treatise as follows: 
DATERNE OO QV OU ies ict8ia ese rneweeeds ddwevewse 60 grains 
5 aa eR 10 grains 
WERE eC Oie ee Kb EaRs pa Se Nehe Mad emednweee 4 ounces 
The copper solution which is used on the negative previous to 
the silver solution which blackens it is: 


MMIPHEIE OL CONNER a becscc tectrwenescesnaawens 60 grains 
SROMMUE OF POLAERIME ess 5.2 cacaneoinerecnesss % ounce 
WE MME te Ob kee gcb igen ano acensesarennecenen 20 ounces 


GRANULATION IN NeGatives.—J. T., New York, asks for 
information as follows: “I have been studying negative films 
with a microscope and experimenting with all kinds of collo- 
dions and developers in an endeavor to find a combination 
that will give a finer deposit. If you examine an ordinary 
wet-plate negative with a microscope you will be amazed at 
the coarseness of the deposit of the reduced silver particles at 
the edges of a fine line for example, and you will wonder how 
it is possible to print and etch from it a line without ragged 
edges. I am satisfied in mind that we can not make progress 
toward higher class photoengraving until we obtain a finer 
deposit of silver.” Answer—This query opens up a problem 
that has puzzled others and I do not recall a satisfactory solu- 
tion of it. The trouble can be minimized, however, by using 
an old collodion, one that has been made up for ten days at 
least before use. Much of the coarseness of deposit occurs in 
the intensification with copper and silver. Here is an intensi- 
fier that gives exceedingly soft and delicate results: 


CAoy THOMIOTIGG OF MOLCOEG 66.65 voici distr udacid acne’ 60 grains 
MS CS. Die Sioa AACE SD He FUL hatha lee kind 6 ounces 
CE) TeGiGe Of POlLASQ. <.Kck civics cceeweedasiancs 90 grains 
PT cece ts eit ek ea a Nhe bwe ta Ok aaa Abas 2 ounces 
CO TG ORIONG OF SOG. os sk choke Ceow asain 120 grains 
SPR ee ee ee Ce Te ee ee ee ee eee ee 2 ounces 


Pour B into A, when a beautiful red emulsion will be formed. 
Then pour C into the mixture, when the whole will become 
clearer. After fixing a negative, this intensifier poured over 
will give any degree of intensity required. The film is black- 
ened with hydrosulphuret of ammonium, diluted with water, 
as in the copper and silver intensifier. Probably some reader 
will contribute some of his experience for the information 
Otek. 


AN INGENIoUS PLATE Grip.—A plate grip for etchers that is 
finding ready acceptance is a cast-steel contrivance of Mr. 
Theophilus Bey, of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. The accom- 
panying picture makes detailed description of the same super- 
fluous. The under jaw is large and corrugated; the upper has 





two adjustable points, which are the only parts of the grip 
that can touch the etching surface. While the advantage of 
this is obvious, the grip also gives a much firmer hold of the 
plate than can be obtained with the pliers in general use by 
engravers. 

Tue Process YEAR Book ror 1900.—Through the cour- 
tesy of Tennant & Ward, the American agents for Penrose’s 
Pictorial Annual, I was permitted to peruse a few advance 
pages of this “ Process Year Book,” that will be ready some 
time in December. Seventeen engravers supply as many coior- 
plates to it. There are 162 other illustrations, the work of 103 
different engraving firms. Among the most interesting titles 
to articles are: “A New Diaphragm System for the Half-tone 
Process,” by the editor and J. A. C. Branfill; “ Engravers’ 
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versus Printers’ Proofs,” by Paul Shniedewend; “The Method 
of Figuring Photoengravings,” by Lon Sanders, and “ The 
Selection and Training of Apprentices,” by H: Jenkins. 
Orders for the book can be sent to The Inland Printer Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 








NOTES & QUERIES 
°"ELECTROT YPING 


[STEREOTYPING 


CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 














Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

ELectrotyPinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measur- 
ing Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metal- 
izing — The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trim- 
ming and Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electro- 
typing. Full cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

StereotyPinc.— By C, S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

Derective NicKeL_types.—An Eastern correspondent writes: 
“The enclosed plate and proof from same will show (as 
marked) depressions which occur while depositing. I wish to 
know if you can and will give me the cause and cure.” 
Answer.—The depressions in the face of the nickeltype plate 
are due to gas bubbles, caused usually by too strong a cur- 
rent. Nickeltyping is not an easy proposition and to be suc- 
cessful all the conditions must be just right. The current and 
solution must harmonize. To ascertain the proper strength 
of current is a matter of experiment, and for this purpose your 
depositing apparatus should include a rheostat, by means of 
which the current may be varied at will. In most cases the 
electrotyper will find it good economy to employ an expert 
for a few days, for there are many points about nickeltyping 


which can not be learned from written instructions. 
ELECTROTYPING LARGE HaA.r-tones.— Probably the largest 
electrotyping machinery in the world is that recently manu- 
factured from special patterns by George E. Lloyd & Company 
for the Lithotone Company, of Chicago. The plant includes 
a complete equipment of electrotyping tools of latest design, 
but the most noticeable feature about them is their size. The 
hydraulic molding press weighs 8,000 pounds and will take on 
forms 30 by 36 inches. The ram is eighteen inches in diam- 
eter and is operated by a triple plunger pump capable of pro- 
ducing a pressure on the platen of 400 tons. The quantity 
of steel and iron in this machine would possibly be considered 
by the novice a waste of material, but the experienced molder 
will realize that for molding half-tones 22 by 30 inches a press 
can hardly be made too strong. The dynamo is a 7-volt, 1,500- 
ampere machine, driven by a 15-horse-power motor, coupled 
direct to the armature. The vats are connected in series, pro- 
vided with an agitator, and are of ample capacity to take in 
the largest cases. The nickeltyping vat is about 5 feet long, 
3 feet deep and 18 inches wide. The current for nickeltyping 
is supplied by the electrotyping dynamo through a rheostat. 
It may be said in passing that all plates used for printing red 
colors will be nickeltyped. The shaving machine and rougher 


will take on plates 221% by 30 inches, and the furnace and 
backing pans correspond. In fact, the only machines of nor- 
mal size are the router, beveler, dovetailer, rotary planer and 
saws. The blackleader is a four-brush automatic-stop machine 
with a carriage 36 inches in width. Everything is new and 
clean and up to date, and if Mr. George Weimar, who has 
charge of the electrotyping and nickeltyping, fails to turn out 
gilt-edge work it will not be the fault of his equipment. 


ADVANTAGES OF NiIcKELtyPes.—J. A. H., Schenectady, New 
York, writes: “I note in July issue of THe INLAND PRINTER 
your article on nickeltyping. As we have a great many elec- 
trotypes made from fine screen half-tones I wish to ascertain 
whether you consider nickeltypes to be superior to the ordi- 
nary copper electrotypes. I presume it has greater wearing 
qualities and wish you would inform me as to whether there 
are any other advantages besides greater durability. I also 
note in the July INLAND Printer that you state that the 
McClure process of nickeltyping has proved quite satisfactory 
for half-tone work. Can you give me the address of these peo- 
ple in order that I may ascertain a foundry near us where we 
may obtain work of this kind?” Answer.— Nickeltypes pos- 
sess three principal advantages over electrotypes for half-tone 
reproduction: First, they are much more durable; second, 
they take ink better, particularly colored inks, and, third, the 
method of their manufacture is such that there is less danger 








FAREWELL TO THE LYRIC MUSE. 
Drawn by D. H. Souter. 


of scratching or injuring the mold than in the ordinary 
methods of electrotyping. Probably the chief advantage of 
the nickeltype is found in the fact that it is not affected by 
colored inks, although due consideration should be given to 
the other points mentioned. Mr. McClure’s address is Green- 
ville, Ohio. 

PoLarizATION.—A correspondent asks: “What is polari- 
zation and what effect does it have on an electrotype solu- 
tion?” Answer.— Polarization is another name for counter 
electromotive force. When a current passes through a deposit- 
ing solution the products of electrolysis begin to accumulate 
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at the anode and cathode. When this occurs the nature of 
the liquid which is in contact with the anode and that which 
is in contact with the cathode changes, and this difference in 
conditions produces a voltaic action and tends to excite a 
counter electromotive force working in an opposite direction 
to the original current. The chief cause of polarization is the 
formation of gas bubbles on the electrodes, and when a strong 
current is employed considerable annoyance may be caused by 
this peculiar condition unless the solution be agitated, in 
which case the bubbles are usually removed as fast as formed. 
The electrotyper of today suffers very little inconvenience 
from polarization compared with the old-timer, who depended 
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satisfactory substitute has been found for this material. Molds 
are made in clay by pressure, but this process is practically 
obsolete. -One of the pressure methods which has been pat- 
ented is described as follows: “I make use of a fabric such as 
Canton flannel and coat the same with a composition, either 
by brush or by dipping, preferably the former. The compo- 
siticn enters into the surface, and the projecting fibers become 
the means of holding all the particles of the composition so 
that the matrix will separate from the types and none of the 
pieces of the composition will remain upon the surface of the 
types. The composition I employ is made of paris white, well- 
boiled flour paste, mixed to the consistency of cream, and the 


COMPANY, CHICAGO, 


Views showing the condition of the printing-office of the Fergus Printing Company, Chicago, on October 13, 1900. The entire contents of the establish 
ment, valued at some $60,000, were unceremoniously ‘ fired’ into the street by the deputy sheriff and his helpers. The trouble grew out of a misunderstanding 


with the owner of the building concerning possession of the premises. The courts will now be called upon to decide on the merits of the case. 


for his current on the Smee battery. With the zinc-silver ele- 
ments employed as a generator there is sometimes developed 
sufficient counter electromotive force to stop the original cur- 
rent entirely and even to reverse it. With the modern dynamo 
there is nothing of the kind to be feared, but polarization 
always increases resistance and delays the deposit. 

Mo pinG By Pressure.—A correspondent inquires if there 
is any successful method of making stereotype molds by pres- 
sure as electrotype molds are made. The writer is not aware 
of any process of molding by pressure if we except the rolling- 
machine process. Various attempts have been made to pro- 
duce stereotype molds with an electrotype toggle-press and by 
hydraulic pressure, but none of them have been sufficiently 
successful to justify their continued use. Papier-maché is not 
sufficiently plastic to be molded in this manner, and so far no 


white of an egg introduced into about five pounds of the com- 
position; the same is thoroughly mixed and applied as afore- 
said, and allowed to dry or nearly so. When the matrix is 
to be made the sheet should be damp. This may be effected 
by the use of a sponge and water applied to the back of the 
fabric. I also prefer to rub plumbago upon the surface of the 
fabric, prepared as aforesaid. The matrix is made by laying a 
piece of said fabric upon the face of the types, then a sheet of 
india rubber or other elastic material and subjecting the same 
to pressure in a suitable press, which indents the fabric 
between the types and takes a perfect impression of the faces 
of the types in the composition upon the surface of said fab- 
ric. After the fabric has been pressed upon the types the 
matrix is to be dried by a heated plate or sadiron passed over 
the back surface. The matrix may then be removed and will 
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be found to separate freely and perfectly from the face of the 
types.” This method of molding is not employed so far as the 
writer is aware and is probably not a very practical, although 
it may be a possible manner of producing molds by pressure. 

Wuat ts A “ Fupce”?—In reply to the foregoing ques- 
tion, Mr. J. Freemont Frey, foreman of the stereotyping 
department of the Indianapolis News, gives the following 
interesting description: “ Newspaper stereotyping generally 
has made wonderful progress during the past ten years. 
Though the method and process remain unchanged, this is 
due largely to the fact that the stereotyper is given more 
time than formerly to perfect his mold and cast. Time was 
when the stereotyper was the pivot on whom hinged the mak- 
ing of the mails. That wonderful machine, the Linotype, has 
emancipated him to some extent, not only that it gives him a 
new dress for each issue, but, with its ability to produce a 
large amount of type in a short time, the stereotyper has 
secured the benefit of added time. The editorial and com- 
posing rooms no doubt absorb a lion’s share, but still the 
conditions are wonderfully different from the old hand-set 
days. One of the recent inventions, used successfully for 
some time, which still further eliminates the eternal hustle, 
is what is jocularly known as the ‘fudge.’ This is an attach- 
ment to the rotary press, having its own ink fountain, rol- 
lers, etc., whereby single or double column latest news notes are 
printed in from linotype lines and type direct. Fitted to a 
shaft are six two-column, miniature ‘turtles.’ These are 
detachable and sent to the composing-room to be equipped. 
The modus operandi is perhaps best explained in detailing 
the scene in a composing-room while a league game is being 
played. At the end of the seventh inning the regular form is 
closed up, the major portion of a column left blank and the 
form sent to the stereotype room to be molded and cast up as 
usual and placed on the press. If the make-up has been alert 
the stereotyper will have plenty of time, for there are still two 
innings to hear from. As fast as the news from the ball-field 
is ticked off and given to the machine operator the lines are 
assembled by the make-ups into the slightly curved, turtle-like 
‘fudges,’ wedge-shaped brass leads being placed between 
each line. When the ‘fudge’ is full a few turns of the line- 
holder like, sidelock clamp secures the contents and it is sent 
to the pressroom and placed in position on the ‘ fudge’ shaft, 
as any plate would be on a cylinder. But while the diameter 
of a plate cylinder is usually fifteen inches, that of the ‘fudge’ 
shaft is about six inches. In this manner the desired number 
of ‘fudges’ are completed, containing a complete account of 
the last two innings, with summary, tables, etc., the ‘fudge’ 
contents printing in the blank portion purposely left for it in 
the form and plate. It is not an unusual thing to have papers 
on the street three minutes after the umpire has declared 
the last ‘out,’ with the stereotyper looking on complacently ; 
for while he has not been shorn of any of his work he has 
been spared the heart-breaking finish known only too well to 
all newspaper workers.” 

NICKELTYPING VERSUS ELeEctrotypING.— The following has 
been received from S. S. McClure: “For twenty years or 
more the necessity has been left for printing surfaces superior 
in quality and durability to ordinary electrotypes. The chem- 
ical action of many of the colored inks on copper surfaces, 
deadening bright colors and corroding the plates, greatly 
reduced the wearing qualities of the plates and detracted from 
the brilliancy of the finished print. To overcome this the 
deposition of many metals has been tried, and nickel has been 
found to possess the best qualities for the purpose. Many 
electrotypers resorted to nickel-plating on the face of the fin- 
ished plates. For large types and heavy open rulework this 
was fairly successful, but for fine register color-plates the rem- 
edy in many cases was found to be worse than the disease, as 
the lines were necessarily increased in width. The advent of 


fine half-tone cuts for color-work greatly increased the demand 


for perfect duplicates for which the above method is entirely 
worthless, as the slightest addition to the face of these will 
fill up and obliterate the detail that gives such work its true 
value. To duplicate the latter class of work it was evident 
that it must be done direct, as to preserve the detail the mold 
must retain the sharpness and full value of the original until 
the shell is secured. The reproduction of half-tones in nickel 
has only been accomplished after many trials and expensive 
experiments on the part of those who first attempted to sub- 
stitute nickel for copper in ordinary electrotypes. The major- 
ity, or perhaps ninety per cent, have failed of commercial suc- 
cess or even personal satisfaction, from a lack of sufficient 
knowledge of chemistry and electricity. The very nature of 
nickel is so radically different from copper and other metals 
that it is very difficult to control, unless the current carries the 
proper number of amperes and volts to be in harmony with the 
strength and density of the solution used, which must neither 
be too alkaline nor too acid, but in proper relation to the 
amount of cathode and anode surface exposed while oper- 
ating. The proper anodes for the purpose are so hard that 
they are subjected to 4,000 per cent of heat in casting, and 
when coming in contact with the sand a thin scale or coating 
is formed on the outside which causes irregular deposits and 
gives the anode the appearance of being veneered or plated. 
This outer covering also contains an indefinite quantity of 
iron (carbon) which, if liberated in the solution to an exces- 
sive degree, will stratify the latter to the extent of causing 
endless trouble. Where this iron oxide comes in contact with 
the cathode before the shell is perfectly formed, further devel- 
opment is checked, and the next deposit, or backing, comes 
through to the face, giving a faulty plate, the surface either 
being rough, or copper specks and spots showing through. If 
this same oxide is allowed to dry, or adhere to the nickel 
shell after it is perfectly formed, the copper or tinfoil will 
not unite perfectly and the shell will be lost and blister or 
peel off. These are the genuine blisters and should not be 
confounded with the so-called globular and irregular blisters 
that arise during depositing the nickel shell. These are not 
blisters, but more properly gas-blows, caused by the current. 
solution, anode and cathode surface exposed not harmonizing. 
A certain amount of effervescence during deposition is neces- 
sary to insure quick, bright and perfect deposit; too little 
retards the work, too much produces the defects mentioned, 
which are next to impossible to eradicate after the shell is 
backed up, especially in half-tones. The writer’s experience, 
after thirty years, is that it is not only policy, but economy, to 
‘be sure you are right, then go ahead.’ Of course, some 
defects can be remedied in the process of finishing, but the 
ideal course to pursue is to remove the cause that produces the 
bad effects and thus save time, labor and material. In Chi- 
cago there are several first-class concerns who are producing 
nickeltypes in large quantities, and who express their entire 
satisfaction with the results obtained. In conclusion, those 
interested in the subject of this article may be assured that 
nickeltyping is no longer an experiment, but is a practical 
process, the success of which is guaranteed.” 





A WORD ABOUT BELTS. 

A belt slips only when it gets too heavy a load to drive, or 
when it gets dry and out of condition. When a belt gets satu- 
rated with waste oil, an application of ground chalk will soon 
absorb the oil and make the belt workable. Belting having 
joints cemented only is quite as good as if the belt were formed 
of solid leather from end to end. It lasts much longer and 
drives better than when cut up with sewing. Belts running 
over pulleys of small diameter at high speed ought to be as 
thin and as wide as possible. Orange-tan leather of uniform 
thickness answers remarkably well. Thin belts, as wide as 
possible, give by far the best results working vertically. A 
thick vertical belt will not hug the pulleys —Paper Mill. 
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BY F. F. HELMER. 


This department is meant to help the printer put his business 
profitably before the public. It criticizes specimens on the basis of 
their advertising value, it records the experiences of printers who 
have made advertising successes, and it endeavors also to present 
each month unused but practical ideas forits readers. Contributors 
of specimens will kindly direct their matter to F. F. Helmer, 222 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, New York. 


A HOLIDAY SUGGESTION, 


Why should not the printer get something out of the great 
“holiday trade” which enlivens all kinds of business in 
December? He has not an unlimited display of wares to offer 
as gift articles, but such as he has need not be neglected. 
Cards and stationery are very practical and acceptable as pres- 
ents; book-plates (prepared with the help of a designer) may 
be well received; book-covers (after the style explained in the 
September number of THe INLAND PRINTER) ought to be use- 
ful; little poems, “ privately printed,” make dainty gifts; cal- 
endars of personal design are appreciated; and if you have a 
bookbindery, the year’s magazines in permanent volumes is a 
taking idea. According to the peculiarities or specialties of 
your trade, there will be a number of things you can suggest as 
appropriate for Christmas gifts. 

But whether or not you have enough suggestions of your 
own, you can make up a useful booklet for Christmas gift 


memoranda, and perhaps get other people to make 


for the advertisements; the least would be to hand the booklet 
out over their counters. 
PRIVATE PERIODICALS. 

If a printer proposes to advertise in some way every month 
or so, it may serve his purpose to regularly print a little peri- 
odical. 

Among THE INLAND PRINTER readers this seems a line not 
very much worked. Blotters, calendars, circulars and little 
slips for mail enclosures are the popular things. But suppos- 
ing a competitor is strong on these monthly blotters and cal- 
endars; if you feel the editorial instinct stirring, have your say 
with business men over a little monthly sheet. 

However, if a man decides to use a private periodical, he 
must not do it in a half-hearted way. He must put his brains, 
his most intelligent scissors, his best possible printing, his 
utmost originality (this side of craziness) into the make-up of 
it, so that it will not only get into men’s offices and be looked 
at, but be looked for and looked through and enjoyed. 

A distinct purpose and a taking name are most important in 
a private periodical. 

If you are inclined to epigrams and observations, call it 
“ Impressions.” 

If you can be interestingly argumentative, call it “ Proof.” 

If you are strong on artistic display, name it “ Type.” 

If you can fill it with witty and pleasant local observations, 
head it “’Round Town.” 

If you are a poet, you might let your verses issue from 
“The Ink Fountain.” 

In general, it is a good plan to furnish upon the cover a 
handsome, readable calendar that may be cut out, with your 
name in some inseparable way involved with the matter. Quote 
paragraphs from various sources on the value of good printing 
as advertising matter. Keep your eye out in reading to pick 





suggestions for the sake of the advertising, and pay 
a bit, too, for the privilege. 

At all events, here is a plan: A booklet about two 
inches by four inches, small enough for a man’s vest- 
pocket or a lady’s pocketbook. Say twenty-four 
pages, the title-page to read: a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT p 
MEMORANDA. 
A NOTE-BOOK u 


WITIL PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS, 





and half the pages to be left blank for recording the 
ideas that may strike one any time and anywhere as 
appropriate Christmas gifts for this one and that. 
Almost every one would like a convenient booklet of 


Just for one night 
in the winter 

Santa Claus becomes 

Jobn HA. Case, you'll 


Prints from Jan. 


ror PRINTED PRESENTS 


PAGE TWO — Faconncncrsed 























printer. Suggestions from 


C. E. SMITH &G CO. 


lease remember, 400 MAIN STREET 





ntil December. Stick Pins 
Finger Rings 
Bracelets 
Clocks 

Button Hooks 
Manicure Sets 
Cuff Buttons 





this sort and it may be made more valuable to both 
merchant and shopper if the other half of the pages 
are taken up with lists of good things to be bought at 
various stores. For example, take a jeweler; the list 
will explain his business and an informal introduction 
will serve better than a display that smacks of adver- 
tising. Let the advertising appear to be entirely 
yours. Use good paper to tempt people the more to 
write in it. Cover the booklet with white or light- 





tinted rough stock impressed with the design, since L£> > 
you will find it already provided by The Inland a we 3. a. CASE, PRINTER 
gre y 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
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Thimbles 

Thimble Cases 

Fern Dishes 

Cut Glass Vases 
Clothes Brushes 
Knives, Forks, Spoons 
Watches 

Silver Jardinieres 






TO BE HAD OF THE 


FOR ONE COLOR, 95C; 
OR DIVIDED FOR TWO 
CoLors $1.25. 

















Printer Company and easy to get. It is best in two 
colors, red for the chimney, coat and type. Set the 
type yourself, tinkering the verses so as to admit your own 
name, by poetical license. You might have on the memoran- 
dum pages the word “ For” in the upper left-hand corner to 
more explicitly show their use; or give successively at the 
tops of the first five pages, “ For father,” “ For mother,” “ For 
sister,” “ For brother,’ “ For any other,” leaving the other 
memorandum pages entirely blank. On page 2, or any page 


you choose, give your own list of suggestions. The merchants 
who occupy the other pages ought to make some return to you 


out these things. Use jokes sparingly, because they are so 


common, and if possible have the quips you use bear somewhat - 


on your line of business. Here in THe INLAND PRINTER you 
will find quotable things. Printers’ Ink, New York, has them 
too. Advertising Experience and Ad-Sense, of Chicago, and 
Profitable Advertising, of Boston, all have good things which 
will help you to make up a periodical that will be read and that 
will turn the thoughts of business men to advertising problems 
and, let us hope, to you. 
































Another suggestion I have for a periodical is rather erratic, 
yet if it were carried out with delicacy and sprightliness and 
good humor, I believe it would create much talk and trade. 

Call it “ The Black Book” (cover in black with white let- 
ters) or “Entre Nous,” “Sub Rosa,” or whatever you like. 
Take up the advertisements in the daily papers of your city for 
criticism. There will be undoubtedly any number of points 
against which you can raise reasonable objections in regard to 
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BOOKLET COVER. 
Type and rules in green, on gray stock. Cut in black and red, on 
enameled stock, and pasted on, 


display, advertising value, etc. Criticize sharply, fully, and 
give your reasons, only do not too often say how it ought to be 
done. Get the people whose advertisements you assail to come 
and ask you how you would print them. There’s your oppor- 
tunity ! 

In the get-up of your own publication containing these criti- 
cisms, don’t fail to have the neatest possible typography. 
Relieve the strain of criticism with storyettes (of your own 
invention, or selections from good out-of-the-way sources) and 
also occasional picturesque descriptions of your own printing- 
shop and its work. 

If you take up with some artist who wants to supply 
you with drawings and original typographical ornaments in 
exchange for the publicity your periodical can give, a good 
thing can be made of interesting cartoons on local subjects, 
decorative effects exemplifying high-class printed work, or 
illustrative work, suggestive of advertising possibilities, for 
your customers. 

An interesting title in use for a little periodical is “ Shop 
Talk,” from Brady’s Print Shop, Statesville, North Carolina. 
It is not illustrated, but the printing and editing are fairly 
good. 

The bright little Art Ad. Age, of W. H. Wright, Jr., Buf- 
falo, shows unmistakably that his Electric Printery has “ some- 
thing else besides facilities” in it. Here are some extracts 
from this periodical, which is up to “ Vol. 4, No. 6—but will 
be older later on”: 


TWO WAYS OF BUYING PRINTING 





AND THE RESULT, 


There are two ways of buying printing. 

The easy and cheap way is to go to the best printer you know — 
preferably one that advertises — and leave your order, with the necessary 
instructions, and trust to his ability to get you out something appropriate 
to your business. 

The other way is to don your coat and hat, fill your change-pocket 
with car tickets, tell your typewriter that you will not be back until 
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closing time (although it is only nine o’clock in the morning), and start 
out on a still hunt for the printer that will ‘“‘turn out” the job the 
cheapest. Of course, there is no knowing which will bid the lowest until 
you have been around to them all—until you have wasted all your 
energy, and haven’t enough left to go back and leave your order. And 
then, to tire you still more, the thought strikes you, ‘‘ Will he do his best 
at that price? ” 

No; certainly not. He employs apprentices for that class of work. 
No “‘ personal attention ”’ is given it, and the work is a failure as a busi- 
ness-bringer. Then Mr. Advertiser becomes as stupid as the cat who sat 
on a hot stove-lid. She will never sit down on a hot stove-lid again, and 
that shows good judgment. But she will never sit down on a cold one 
cither. 





The possession of a chest of tools will not make a carpenter; nor 
will the ownership of a dictionary make a scholar; nor will the having 
of tons of type and several presses make a printer. The firm that does 
your work should have something else besides “ facilities.” Do you 
know what? 





Advertising is one of the most simple methods of distancing compe- 
tition. 





Every business has wrapped up in it somewhere its own individual 
plan of advertising operations. Find the plan, then let The Electric 
Printery help bring it out. 


“The Man with the Green Hat” is a bit of matter from an 
occasional periodical called “ The Impressionist.” The cover 
of its latest number is of gray stock with a pasted leaf bearing 
the portrait of a prominent member of the company which 
issues it. In the printing, the gentleman is given a red waist- 
coat, which is quite as compelling to the eye as any green hat 
could be. 

THE MAN WITH THE GREEN HAT. 

It is individuality that is remembered, whether it is in lithography 
or the man. If you were to walk down Main street some day and see 
a group of a dozen or fifteen men standing at the corner wearing various 
styles of headgear, silk hats, derbies, crush hats, etc., while in the center 
of the group you should notice a man with a tall silk hat whose color 
was green, as you would recall the group two or three days afterward 
which one out of the dozen or so would “ stick out’”’ in your mind? The 
man who wore a hat like everybody else, or ‘‘ the man with the green 
hat?” 

In this day and age of similarity the only chance a man stands of 
being recognized as an individual among the masses is to have something 
different, or something away ahead of anything his competitors may be 
using. 








COVER OF BOOKLET. 


Printed in blue, silver and black, on gray stock, 


A number of advertisement writers get out little periodicals, 
too, so there must be something in this. Showing off specimens 
of their work enables them to bring in advertising patrons 
whose appearance suggests a method of meeting expense, or at 
least of gaining good will, which is a hint to the printer. One 
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handsomely printed brochure of this class is entitled “ Reflec- 
tions of the Pouch” (whatever that may mean) and contains 
among others an advertisement of Colvin, Brooks & Wright, 
Allegheny, who acknowledge that they were the printers, but 
so modestly, in a monotonous display of Cushing, that I would 
not have discovered the statement had it not been kindly 
marked by them. The printing and illustration of the booklet 
are the main strength of its advertising value. The “ reflec- 
tions” by the writer of it are “as in a looking-glass.” 

“ Lewis-Phila,” of the same class, is an attractive monthly 
publication, illustrated with good things from Jugend, but this, 
too, is filled with mirror observations. 

Speaking of capital I, have you seen the clever “ Feather in 
Our Cap” advertisement of the Inland Type Foundry? The 
feather is stuck through their initial letter. 

And while we are Jnland, I want to reproduce a calendar 
used this year. This “cat in the basket” was pasted upon stiff 
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red cover paper, folded double and stapled through both thick- 
nesses where the date pad was put on. Thus one was able to 
bend back the under thickness and make the calendar stand. 
Time was when it was thought a good advertisement could 
be nothing less than a broadside or a yard-long handbill. 
Now, even the size of a full-page magazine advertisement is 
called into question. Thus quantity of matter gives way to 
quality and the 2 by 4% inch booklet by Samuel Graydon 
illustrates the point that a little can be a good deal. Whether 
it is to be a regular periodical I do not know, but this little 12- 


page gray-covered “ Volume One” of “ Printing Satisfaction,” 


altogether not much bigger than two fingers of a man’s hand, 
compasses the matter of Mr. Graydon’s business briefly but 
comprehensively. Its taste and text both compel that admira- 
tion which is conducive to trade. 
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Printing 
Satisfaction 











12-14 and 16 
John Street 


NEW YORK 


FINE WORK 








that indefinable 
“something”? which 
unconsciously im- 
presses the observer of 
fine workmanship. 

Our prices, in ali 
probability, are no 
more than you have 
been paying in the 
past. If they are, 
there is a reason for it, 
and we will give you 
more than the worth 
of the difference. 

You are invited to 
make use of our pri- 
vate office in looking 
over samples, proofs, 
designs, etc. 

We have here speci- 
mens of artistic and 
effective printing. 


ADVERTISING 





If there is any merit 
in advertising, there is 
surely merit in having 
it done so thatit stands 
out distinctively, ef- 
fectively and convinc- 
ingly, from the adver- 
tising of your competi- 
tors. If it has this 
power, it is of neces- 
sity profitable. 

In our advertising 


| department, we ar- 


Tange your ‘‘copy’’ so 
as to make it effective 
in your appeal to your 
possible customer. 

Printing and design- 
ing of advertising liter- 
ature of the highest 
grade. Catchy yet 
dignified mailing 
cards. 






































Graydon 








THREE PAGES OF A BOOKLET. 


Cunningham & Co., of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, in 
advertising “ Practical Embossing ” to the printing trade, gives 
excellent samples of embossing on a 9 by 12 sheet, which, how- 
ever, does not make it necessarily a good advertisement. A 
little more tasty arrangement which would make printers 
appreciate the beauty of embossing and tempt them to try 
things for themselves would profit. 

Some good specimens of blotters with elaborate half-tone 
border decorations come from George E. Dunbar, Malden, 
Massachusetts. 

A card presenting various divisions of editorial work is 
well printed in red and black by the Ocean Grove Publishing 


Company. 





= 
OCEAN GROVE PUBLISHING CO. 


FORTY-EIGHT MAIN AVENUE:: OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY 





THE RECORD 
THETIMES 
THE EDITOR 
THE CITIZEN 








J.A.HOOD, Representative 





PRINTERS AND PUBLISHER 








CARD. 


Rules and ornaments in red. Type in black, 


A few “ Don’ts” open the subject of printing upon a blotter 
from J. E. Burke & Co., Bloomington, Illinois, beginning with: 
Don’t cut bread with a hatchet; a knife is much better. 

The ad. man starts a progression of thought, which he does not 
carry out as distinctly as he might. However it is very read- 
able, and its illustration —the girl at the sign-post — gives a 
pleasing bit of color. 

It is difficult for one who enjoys a good bit of printing for 
the printing’s sake to know just how the average man is going 
to treat a given specimen of printing. The question will always 
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arise, What will he do with it? For what reason will he keep 
it? In regard to the 8 by 11 inch sheet of display from Cun- 
ningham & Co., Williamsport, I admit that it is all good and 
that it will be read once, no doubt, but if it does not bring an 
immediate order, there is little chance of life for it. 

The life of an advertisement is a matter that should be seri- 
ously considered. One day’s work is not equal to a week’s, and 
an alvertisement seen once is not of the same value as one seen 
seven times or more. There are, of course, occasions when you 
can make good use of the ephemeral card or slip, but as a rule 
the lasting things pay best. 

One of the most appropriate and serviceable is such as this 
neat little three-page folder of Mr. Carr’s, designed to give the 
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It is true that advertising will not put merit into poor merchandise, 
but good merchandise often becomes poor for want of good advertising. 


The above quotations are from a little folder labeled “ Some 
Essential Oils for Advertisers,” collected by “ Paul Point,” 
Chicago Record. 


It is hard for a New Yorker to criticize anything from so 
far out west as Oregon, but if the Elks’ Street Fair and Carni- 
val in Portland was as gay an affair as Mr. Phinney, of the 
American Type Founders Company makes out with type and 
figures, it seems as though there ought to have been a great 
call for kegs: of Nathan, slugs, shooting-sticks and all sorts of 
things. 

















| “IF YOU WANT IT PRINTED 


WE CAN PRINT IT.” 
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CUNNINGHAM & COMPANY, 


PRINTERS - EMBOSSERS, 
324 Market Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


# # # CONNECTED WITH YOU BY LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE # # # 























“JUST AS GOOD AS” 
plays second fiddle in the orchestra 
takes its pitch from one who leads—the 
first violin. We play the first violin in 
the orchestra—WE LEAD. # # # # 








| CHAPS WILL mall 
BE ASLEEP 





IN THE language of the old-time 

hand-bill, “‘Come One! Come 
All!” We will open a keg of ink, 
or a box of gauge-pins, or some- 
thing festive. You can find us at 
Second and Stark streets, Port- 
land, near “The Sign of the Smile.” 





THESE BOYS WILL BE UP 
AND DOING 
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“IF YOU WANT IT EMBOSSED 











WE CAN EMBOSS IT.” 
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CIRCULAR. BOOKLET COVER. LEAFLET PAG 


In black, green and red. 


public a knowledge of proper proof-correcting. The three 
plates giving respectively a proof page with marked corrections, 
a corrected page, and full explanations of the signs used, con- 
tain material which one is glad to keep, and the more so that 
the paper is fine, heavy and durable, while the outside page in 
red and black is a most attractive piece of composition. There 
could scarcely be a more appropriate gift from printer to 
patron. Its convenient form insures its being kept for ready 
reference. Any business man who is particular enough to refer 
to it so as to properly correct proof, will always be impressed 
by the quality of its printing. 

Much as I admire Mr. Carr’s typography and advertising 
taste and acumen, I must acknowledge I do not favor his 
choice of a Press name. We see how it easily turns this little 
blotter design into general praise of printing instead of empha- 
sizing the advantages of the particular place to which he wishes 
to bring trade. He can no more adopt the Printing Press as a 
distinctive title than a man can stake out an occupied town. 

“An ideal pineapple,” in three-color half-tone, illustrates 
a blotter from the Hill Printing Company, Gainesville, Florida. 
The wording of the advertisement is somewhat lacking — the 
points are all on the pineapple, which is a good one. 

Readers give attention to advertisements to which attention has been 
given. 

The smaller the supply of ammunition, the more careful the aim 
should be. 

The successful advertiser measures his field and counts his means at 
the same time, and sets a pace he will not have to slacken. 

Repeat it to yourself, write it down, do not forget, but remember, 
remember that advertising is the news of business, that good advertising 
is good news, that good news finds listening ears. 





In red and black. 


In blue and red. 


The “ Saturday Supper Table,” Washington, Pennsylvania, 
has undertaken advertising job-work. Their advertisement, a 
little theater program, folded from a 4% by 9-inch sheet into 
the shape of a rhombus, provoked notice which it deserved. 





THE PRINTING PRESS 


offers its services to all such as love 
beautiful and consistent typography 





Number 214, Seneca Street, Cleveland 











CARD. 


Border in red, balance in black. 


‘Printing that Attracts” is a good-looking blotter by the 
Lang-Birely Company, but there is nothing really unusual 
about it. 

There is something unusual about one from the Arkansas 
Democrat Company, of Little Rock, illustrated with three or 
four thumb-nail pictures. It begins: 


It made him yawn. He was really an up-to-date man. He had been 
using printers’ ink for a good many years, and he knew a thing or two; 
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he wanted to tell the people about his goods, and wanted to do it in an composition in Gothic and Satanick, with an elaborate two- 
impressive manner, but when the printer set him up a circular in the 1 initial de f b . , : , i 

same type and borders that his father had used for the past twenty co or initia made up of border ornaments and pen design. 
years he yawned and said it wouldn’t do. [his is how the card reads: 


This is the best part of it. The rest is pretty much a mosaic of I want the printing that you are particular about. I want to do 
slang. the work that you hesitate to let other printers do — the work that you 


One of the most sumptuous and pleasing advertisements of °" 7°t 8¢t any place else — the work that can be done only by 


printing I have ever seen is from the Central Printing Com- This modest request somehow makes one feel a certain 
ta 7, ‘a 7 . . . 
pany, Rochester, New York —a long four-leaf folder, on heavy = shrinking from the experiment. It may be all true, but we 
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Pavers Uereis Our imprint will atways 
Sky five story building 
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South Water Street. Roch 
ester NY is a New Printing 
and Engraving Establish 
ment which is complete 
in appointment and known 
as The CENTRAL PRINTING 
COMPANY. 
Commissions are solicited 
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for Designing, Illustrating 
Engraving and Printing 
of every character and 
more particularly catalogs 
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ENVELOPE CARD. 


gray stock, richly decorated, and its lettering done by hand. 
The cover-design we have reproduced in black and white, 
which gives really but little idea of the effect produced by the 
eight colors and gold. Mr. Tanger, of the company, assures us 
that for this effect the cover was put through the press nine- 
teen times. 

W. P. Dunn & Co., of Chicago, presents its advertisement 
in a convincing way with much typographical taste. We repro- 
duce one side of a card, “ While Waiting” for trade. The 









































e e 
e Waiting.... 
for the fall trade to bring business, we are appropriat- 
ing the motto of a prominent New York Central Railroad official 
















































CIRCULAR OF CENTRAL PRINTING COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


would rather run our chances with ordinary work than with 
this kind, which could scarcely be gotten anywhere else. 

If you undertake originality of style, get some one to tell 
you how you look when you are dressed up in it. The above 
mentioned card was not submitted for criticism — it came with 
a request for a chance to bid on some important work —and I 
suppose the advertiser wonders why there is hesitation. 

It is a hard thing to down —this inattention, this lack of 
appreciation, this forgetfulness on the part of the business man 
you are after. The only way to do it is to put a superabun- 
dance of thought upon your advertising matter; then make it 
up with your very best work and don’t let the man have an 
opportunity to forget you. 

John W. Little & Co., of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, prints 
Biblical texts on blotters with the heading, “ Put in a conspic- 


uous place.” This is no joke! 


Whether it is a good advertise- 


weve 
See 







3 “eval Who bas placed this conspicuously in his office: 
ome * All Things come to him who Hustles while he Waits.”’ 




















We are having Uncle Sam’s clerks hustle for us now. We 
have been hustling since 1874—twenty-six years—for our customers, 





































and in the meantime many of them have got rich. 

We are ready to 
hustling for you to-morrow—or 
next week—or next month-or | W. P. DUNN COMPANY 


whenever you send for us. 
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Printers for Everybody. 
167 ADAMS STREET, . . CHICAGO. 
































































































































CARD, IN THREE COLORS, 


colors are red, black and green. The back of the card has 
fleur-de-lis decoration in green, with a small panel at the top 
reading: “ Fourteen presses continually turning out the stuff 
that makes dollars for our customers. Read carefully the 
other side of this card.” 

Imagine a card printed in red and purple with a consider- 
able offset of the red on various portions of the surface, regis- 
ter decidedly out, body type showing imperfect letters, and the 


ment for Messrs. Little & Co. depends upon how Pawtucket 
takes it. 

The S.-IV. P. is a publication in the interests of Sherwin- 
Williams Paint, and is a very neat little periodical. I know the 
distinction which so many printers insist upon, namely, that 
they do not paint, but the S.-W. P. has some points on “ Typo- 
graphical Display in Advertising” which if good for paint 
man’s printing are good also for print man’s printing. The 
remarks are not all exactly new, but they are good. 

Don’t make every line a display line. 

Don’t overcrowd the space. Leave plenty of white paper margin — 
room for the ad. to breathe in. 

Don’t jumble your facts together. Keep them separate and distinct. 

Don’t use many different styles and sizes of type. It’s hard on the 
eyes. 

Over-display is the greatest fault with most of the unattractive ads. 
They contain too many display lines, too much big type, too many orna- 
ments and too elaborate arrangement. Simplicity is the key-note of good 
advertising display — simplicity with two or three lines in display type, 
a compact statement in one size of smaller type, a good cut in a good 
position, or even no cut at all, and plenty of white paper around the 
whole thing to make it stand out. 














BOATING ON MIRROR LAKE, NEAR KILBOURN CITY, WISCONSIN. 
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DAM AT MIRROR LAKE, NEAR KILBOURN CITY, WISCONSIN. 
On the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Railway. 














THE INLAND 


THE “SAINT PAUL” ROAD AND THREE OF 
ITS OFFICIALS. 

\ ' JE present herewith a portrait of Mr. F. A. Miller, the 
new general passenger agent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, whose offices are in the 

Old Colony building, Chicago. For some years Mr. Miller has 

filled with great efficiency and faithfulness the position of 

assistant general passenger agent of that road, and his promo- 
tion to the new office is a deserved compliment to his ability. 

He began his railroad career in 1874 as ticket agent and cashier 

of the Cairo & Vincennes road at Cairo, Illinois, and continued 

with this road, successively becoming ticket and freight agent, 
and finally general passenger agent. He entered the service of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in 1883 as passen- 
ger agent, and was appointed assistant general passenger agent 
in 1887. The present appointment is one which will undoubt- 

edly redound to the good of the company, as Mr. Miller has a 

most thorough knowledge of the requirements of his new posi- 

tion and the ability to energetically carry on the work he is 
now to look after. 
The appointment of Mr. H. T. Griffin as assistant general 


passenger agent of this company, on November 15, was 





F, A. MILLER. 


The new General Passenger Agent of the C. M. & St. P. R’y. 


received by Mr. Griffin’s friends with expressions of approval. 
No man in the service of the road deserved promotion more 
than Mr. Griffin. For eighteen years he has served as chief 
clerk in the general passenger office of this railway, and in that 
time has not only won the respect and esteem of the manage- 
ment, but of the traveling public with whom he has had so 
much to do. Mr. Griffin began his connection with railroads 
in March, 1868, taking a position in the auditing department of 
the St. Paul road at Milwaukee. In October, 1882, he was 
transferred to the general passenger department as chief clerk, 
and has served in that capacity until appointed to his present 
position. He is considered by railway men to be one of the 
most thoroughly posted and competent officials possible to 
select for this position. While the duties of his office are 
exceedingly arduous, he has a faculty of always preserving his 
genial manner, and no matter how busy or how much engrossed 
in work, he is ever ready to extend his hand in greeting to 


PRINTER. 








H. T. GRIFFIN, 
» 


Assistant General Passenger Agent, C. M.& St. P. R’y. 
friends who call. We have pleasure in printing a likeness of 
the gentleman made from a recent photograph, taken especially 
for this magazine. Mr. Griffin is an exceedingly modest gen- 
tleman and has had no likeness of himself for the last twenty 
years until the one now shown was made. 

Another deserved promotion is that of Mr. C. N. Souther 
to general agent of the passenger department. He was for- 
merly city passenger and ticket agent of the St. Paul road in 
Chicago, and has been with that railway ever since he was a 
boy, coming to Chicago with it when it was built from Mil- 
waukee into that city. From telegraph boy to general agent is 
quite a climb, and Mr. Souther is well on his way toward the 
top. He is young, popular and energetic, and works hard to 
do his share in making the St. Paul road the greatest railway 
system in the United States. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has over six 
thousand miles of track and reaches all the principal points in 
the West, Northwest and Southwest, with connections for 
California and all Pacific coast points. It has been noted for 
years as having on its lines a number of desirable scenic 
resorts, the beautiful Dells of the Wisconsin being among 
that are 
In this connec- 


the many world 
renowned. 
tion we show two views of 
Mirror Lake, located about 


three miles from Kilbourn 
City in the celebrated Wis- 
consin Dells district. Kil- 
bourn City is one of the 
prettiest villages in the 
State, and is called “the 
gateway to the Dells.” It 


delightful 
summer tourists 


affords a most 
home for 
and has numbers of hotels 
and boarding-houses where 
comfortable accommodations 





Cc. N. SOUTHER. 


can be secured at very : 
bl : General Agent, Passenger Depart 
reasonable rates. ment, C. M. & St. P. R’y. 
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“DER PROFESSORVEREIN.” 


HE “second Saturday evening saturnalia” of “ Der Pro- 
fessorverein” was held at the Monroe, Chicago, October 

27. Though Saturn was not present in person, he was 
adequately represented by the host, Mr. Frank Holme, and his 
satellites, the fourteen professors of his school of illustration, 
each of whom in his illustrative sphere is a star of the first 
magnitude. Among the comets that as 

em guests assembled with “Der Verein” 
around the flowing bowl, and who with 
gusto indicative of long practice imbibed 
the insidious cocktail, were George Ade, 
W. W. Denslow, C. F. Whitmarsh, R. C. 
McLean, Arnold Gerstelle, Joe Carll, 
C. L. Sherman, Dr. Elliott Carpenter, 
George Dyer, F. W. Cornwall, Chester 
A. Grover, George Wrightnour, O. B. 
Cooper and Herbert Wilson. “ Der Ver- 
ein” consists of Josh Ramsdell, Dr. Mor- 
timer Frank, John T. McCutcheon, W. J. 
Beauley, J. C. Leyendecker, F. X. Leyen- 





> ~ decker, F. J. Mulhaupt, Will Carqueville, 


F. W. Goudy, J. Lilleso, J. M. Gas- 
pard, E. N. Thayer, Edgar Cameron and 
Frank Holme. (Fourteen, count them.) 

Though the artists of “ Der Verein” are earnest enough in 
the pursuit of art, the evening was given up to the discussion 
of an elaborate program, in which every one present was given 
an assignment, and such profound subjects as “ Drawing io 
Fill,” “An Original Poem — Short — by request,” “Art in the 
Police Force,” “Colic as a Motive in Art,” etc., were discussed. 
The printed program was in itself a most unique production of 
illustrative art, for, etched in copper on each margin, opposite 
the names of guests and the toasts they were expected to 
respond to, was a life-like drawing, caricaturing the person in 
some characteristic attitude or employment. This was printed 
upon Japanese vellum, and as each guest wrote his autograph 
upon a page left blank for that purpose, it will be treasured as a 
souvenir of the illustrating fraternity of Chicago. Even in the 
courses of the dinner, the cartoon feature was not omitted, for 
when the ice cream was served, a statuette of the dog that has 
long been a feature in Mr. McCutcheon’s cartoons, accurately 
modeled in ice cream, was placed before that gentleman. 

These dinners are given annually by Frank Holme, the head 
of the Holme School of Illustrating in Chicago, to give the 
instructors an opportunity to become better acquainted with 
each other in a social way. They represent the best illustrators 
and cartoonists in the West, each of whom has acquired a 
national reputation in his particular line of the art. While the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER are frequently embellished by 
drawings contributed by members of this Professorverein, the 
present article is illustrated with several drawings which in 
some degree show the diversity of talent in this school. 


NEWSPAPER SKETCH. 
By Frank Holme. 





PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS, 

The following concise gist of the patent laws is worthy of 
preservation: A United States patent will be granted to any 
person who has invented or discovered any new and useful 
art, machine, manufacture, or improvement thereof, not known 
or used by others in this country and not patented or described 
in any printed publication in this or any other country before 
his discovery or invention thereof, and not in public use nor 
on sale for more than two years prior to his application, unless 
the same is proved to have been abandoned. In this connec- 
tion the word “art” means the process or method of produc- 
ing an old or new result. If a method of doing anything 
contains one or more new steps the process is new and patent- 
able. The word “machine” means any device or thing by 
means of which a mechanical result may be produced, such as 


a pin, a churn or a locomotive. The word “manufacture” 
means a made-up article, such as furniture, clothing, harness 
and the thousands of things which are offered for sale. “Com- 
position of matter” means a chemical compound of ingredients, 
such as hard rubber, liquid glue, medicine, etc. Patents may 
also be obtained for designs for manufactures and works of 
art for three, seven and ten years. Trade-marks may be regis- 
tered for any arbitrary sign or symbol which is not descriptive; 
the Government fee is $25. Such marks are the exclusive 
property of the registrar for thirty years, and the time may be 
extended. A “label” is any descriptive tag, print or impres- 
sion to be placed upon any article or its case, and it may be 
registered for twenty-eight years. The Government fee for a 
“label ” is $6, but if it contains any special mark or symbol the 


- office decides it to be a “ trade-mark.”—Ad-Sense. 





OVERCOMING OBJECTION TO SLOPING LETTERS. 


There has been quite a diversity of opinion regarding the 
use of some of the extreme characters furnished in the newer 
faces of type like that of the Ben Franklin series made by the 
Keystone Type Foundry, of Philadelphia. By extreme charac- 
ters are meant those like the letter “s,” which has quite a slant, 
or the letter “a,” which is made with a marked incline along its 
upper surface. These peculiar-shaped letters are certainly 











ARCHITECTURAL STUDY. 


From Water-color by W. J. Beauley, Chicago. 


objectionable in some positions, but in others might be used 
advantageously, as in the case of widely-spaced lines. While 
type of this character has been a success, it would have proved 
more valuable if printers in purchasing the various fonts could 
have had the choice of these characters where they are made in 
two different ways. To meet these difficulties, the Keystone 
Foundry has decided to put up fonts with the vertical “a” and 
“s.” or with an assortment of both letters, to suit the purchaser. 
This will be of convenience to those who desired to purchase 
the type but had strong objections to some of the letters. 
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STUDIES. 


By Frank X. Leyendecker. 





PORTRAIT. 


Drawn by J. Lilleso. 








PORTRAIT. 
By Frank J Mulhaupt. 








ELECTION DAY IN CUBA. 


Cartoon by John T. McCutcheon. 
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PORTRAIT. 


sy Edgar Cameron 








EUGENE FIELD. 


Drawn by J. M. Gaspard. 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 
By E. N. Thayer. 
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OVER THE BIG FOUR AND C, & O. TO WASHINGTON, 


Anticipation is not always followed by realization. A jour- 
ney, long or short, directs the mind, especially if the route 
selected is new, into channels of pleasant expectancy. In these 
days of startling progress and application of novel invention to 
railway equipment for the annihilation of space and the safety 





HORSE-SHOE BEND, NEAR HINTON, 





vivid hues of autumn and the changing panorama which the 
swiftly speeding train offers the eye. From Cincinnati to 
Huntington, West Virginia, we closely follow the Ohio, and 
one tires not at the picture. No artist could mix and apply 
the pigments and portray the gorgeous colors of this October 
tinted foliage. Here some lonely tree stands out, bursting 
with flame; there a clump of majestic maples glow with gold, 
red and purple; beyond, 
the side of some stone- 
crested hill fairly gleams 
with its spectrum tones; 
and wherever the eye 
may rest each shifting 
scene surpasses imagina- 
tion. Truly the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio runs 
through “ Picturesque 
America,” and as from 
Huntington we  com- 
mence to approach and 
ascend the mountains of 
West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia, follow the wind- 
ing course of the Kana- 
wha, and “ through three 
hundred miles of the 





grandest mountain, river 


and canon scenery ast 


On the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 3 


of the traveler, one should well consider the transporting serv- 
ice offered for patronage. 

With this thought dominant, the writer entered a Pullman 
coach upon the Big Four, luxurious, up to date and comfortable 
in all appointments. Speeding rapidly over a well-ballasted 
and smooth track, through a country replete with objects of 
interest as the miles are traversed, makes the trip all that could 
be desired. From Chicago to Cincinnati, fertile farms, heavy 
with the harvest of corn, divert the eye; through towns and 
hamlets, neat, trim, active and progressive, the train rushes, 
and from Indianapolis the scenery grows more picturesque. 
At Sunman, the hills commence to rise in majesty, adding 
variety and tone to the view. Near Lawrenceburg, the Ohio 
attracts attention, its ruffled surface glistening in the sunlight, 
winding hither and thither toward its destination. The fruit- 
ful valley, as far as one can look for miles and miles, is cov- 
ered with corn ready to be garnered. Truly here nature has 
been indulgent and kind to man, as the rich alluvial soil sc 
abundantly testifies. 

And now, the peculiarly constructed river steamers, some 
lying still near the banks, others moving calmly up and down, 
heavily laden, bound for distant ports, fill the field of vision 
and evidence the restless energy of man in the application of 
the forces of nature to his use. At last we roll into the thriv- 
ing, bustling city of Cincinnati, and here change from the Big 
Four to the orange-colored train on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
bearing the symbolic letters “ F. F. V. Limited.” As we slowly 
pull out and cross the huge bridge spanning the Ohio and pass 
into Kentucky, new scenes come into view and our “ colored 
brethren” grow more numerous. We have left the active 
“North,” and are now speeding through the “ South,” where 
thirty-seven years prior to this October of 1900 all did not 
dwell together in harmony. Retrospectively I can see each 
bank of that wide river closely guarded by armed troops, and 
gleaming swords and glistening bayonets ready at command to 
do their deadly work. How changed today! Now all is peace, 
and the husbandman and artisan upon either shore of that 
same river fraternize and recall the past only to illustrate the 
rugged manhood of the “men of ’63”° when contesting for 
what they honestly believed the right. But this momentary 
digression pertains not to the present; the expansive stream 
and valley; the grand hills, glowing by God’s hand with the 





of the Rockies, roll on to 
our destination, one is overwhelmed with the grandeur and sub- 
limity of the handiwork of God. As we pass Rapidan, Cul- 
pepper, Fairfax and Manassas, how the mind recalls the past 
and the historic incidents clustered about those names! 

Before reaching Alexandria the Potomac comes into view, 
and away and beyond, upon its farther shore, stands the 
National Capitol building, whose great dome towers grand and 
unique in the landscape. Near at hand the stately golden can- 
opy of the new library glows and glistens, and in the fore- 
ground the Washington Monument rises majestically in its 
simplicity. 

Our journey is now concluded. The fascinating features 
along the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio have proven enchant- 
ing, but all this would have been marred had not the perfect 
equipment of train and track and unfailing courtesy of officials 
in charge added to the comfort and delight of the passenger. 








GREENBRIAR RIVER, NEAR ALDERSON. 


On the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 


The wants of the inner man are carefully considered, and the 
complete dining-car service and appetizing cuisine enhance the 
attractiveness of the trip. 
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THE BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS. 

The Black Diamond Express on the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, between Buffalo and New York, is said by those who 
have traveled over that road on this celebrated train to be the 
handsomest in the world. The inauguration of the service 
marked an epoch of progression in railway car building which 
has met with universal favor at the hands of the traveling 
public, as shown by the popular- 
ity of the train and the new busi- 
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parison with the runs made on other roads. The regular 
schedule of this train, west-bound, New York to Buffalo, 448 
miles, is 9 hours and 55 minutes, including ferry and thirteen 
stops. Deducting time consumed by the ferry and stops, the 
actual running time of train between Jersey City and Buffalo, 
447 miles, is 9 hours and 12 minutes. The regular schedule of 
this train, east-bound, Buffalo to New York, 448 miles, is 10 





ness which has come to the road 

by reason of this innovation. 

Since that time the equipment has ; 
been added to and improved, and 
the train as now run is without a 
peer in the country. The illustra- 
tions on this page show the com- 
plete train, and several interior 
views giving the intending trav- 
eler an idea of its arrangement. 
The observation car gives an un- 
equaled opportunity of viewing 
the magnificent scenery through 
which the road passes. The first 
car is a combination baggage, 
club and café; immediately fol- 
lowing this is the library and 
smoker, supplied with tables for 


café service when desired. The BLACK 


day coaches have high-backed 

seats and are indeed palatially equipped in every detail. The 
entire train is Pullman built and has an air of elegance 
throughout. A recent issue of The 4oo0, Chicago, gives an 
interesting account of a trip ever this well-known road in the 





Black Diamond Express, under the title of “ The Switzerland 
of America.” 

A very useftul schedule has recently been issued by Mr. 
Charles S. Lee, the general passenger agent of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. It gives the fast runs made on that line 
from October, 1897, to July, 1g00, and is valuable for com- 





DIAMOND EXPRESS ON THE LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 


hours and 3 minutes, including ferry and thirteen stops. 
Deducting the time consumed by ferry and stops, the actual 
running time of the train between Buffalo and Jersey City, 
447 miles, is 9 hours and 20 minutes. Especial attention is 
called to a fast run made by train No. 9 on July 21, 1900, 
Alpine to Kendaia, a distance of 34 miles in 23 minutes, or a 
speed of 89 miles per hour. Another instance is shown on 
November 3, 1899, where train No. 9 ran 43.9 miles in 33 min- 
utes, this being 80 miles an hour. 

A monthly publication dealing exclusively of this railway, 
and called The Black Diamond Express, is issued by the pas- 
senger department of the road, and copies can be secured on 
application. The address of the General Passenger Depart- 
ment is 26 Cortlandt street, New York. 

A NEW CALENDAR. 

The Jaenecke Printing Ink Company, Newark, New Jer 
sey, is sending out a calendar for 1901 that has quite a patriotic 
appearance, as red and blue ink on white stock are among the 
colors used. There are six colors in all. The sheet is 17 by 
26 inches, has hanger, and the calendar is of good size. As a 
whole, the advertisement will prove effective. 





WeE enclose herewith $2 for renewal of our subeription to 
THe INLAND PriNnTER. Please continue the same, as we can 
not possibly exist without it— Oppenheimer & Co., Printers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COVERS. 


In the December, 1899, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER a 
number of miniature cover-designs were shown, covering the 
period from the early woodcut used in 1887 up to the hand- 
some lithographed cover designed by Will H. Bradley, which 
was used on the cover of that number. These designs, which 
occupied eight pages, formed a most attractive feature, and 
although printed in but one color, served as a _ pleasant 
reminder of the beauties of the covers. The covers from Janu- 
ary to December, 1900, have now been reproduced and are 
shown in connection with this notice. These designs include the 
work of some artists who are quite well known, and others who 
will probably be better known as time goes on. Several 
designs in type were used, and one of the covers was litho- 
graphed. The name of the artist appears under each cut. 
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Tue Halifax (N. S.) Herald will move into its new six- 
story building on January 1. — 

Tue Albany (N. Y.) Press-Knickerbocker-Express build- 
ing, consisting of four floors, located on Beaver street, that 
city, was completely gutted by fire on November 6. 

Tue first American web press installed in Africa was put 
into the office of the Johannesburg (South Africa) Star in 
1893. It was hauled two hundred miles by ox teams. 

Mr. I. L. Stone, of the Duplex Printing Press Company, 
Battle Creek, arrived in New York November 18, after 
extended travels in Europe. It is said he took orders for ten 
angle bar presses while on the trip. 

Tue Photochromotype Engraving Company, Philadelphia, 
has just removed into new quarters at 206-214 South Eleventh 
street, and is now in a spacious building specially fitted up for 
the requirements of the business. A tasty circular announces 
this change. 

Tue Ault & Wiborg Company, makers of printing-inks, 
Cincinnati, had a fire early in November which came near 
destroying its plant. Had it not been for the fact that the 
building was equipped with automatic sprinklers the entire 











establishment would no doubt have gone up in smoke. The 
loss amounted to about $2,000, fully covered by insurance. 

T. Van Housen and W. A. Meyers have formed a partner- 
ship under the firm name of Van Housen, Meyers & Co., to do 
designing, engraving and electrotyping, with offices in the 
Boylston building, Chicago. Mr. Van Housen was formerly 
connected with the firm of George H. Benedict & Co. 

AN inexpensive attachment for printing envelopes on both 
sides at one impression has been patented by William Sullivan, 
of the Sullivan Printing Works, Cincinnati, to be attached to 
the Harris Automatic Press. It also obviates that streak 
occasioned by printing over the flap. With it open-flap pay 
and catalogue envelopes can be printed to the full capacity of 
the press. 

Pau. H. Bascock, who has been looking after the adver- 
tising of the Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, has been put on 
the road by his firm and will try his luck in luring orders for 
standard line type. Mr. Babcock is a thorough printer, gentle- 
manly in his manner and well posted about the goods he will 
talk up, and with a little coaching by Mr. Verbeck will 
undoubtedly prove a valuable man in his new position. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has received a call from Mr. Charles 
Sumner Mills, “ Missionary en route,” as his card reads, for 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, New York. Mr. Mills has 
been making a tour through the West for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of the trade to the “ Wesel Economizers.” 
He reports that numbers of printers in Canada seem to be 
much interested in his goods, and that business in that section 
as well as in the United States is increasing in a satisfactory 
way. 

Tue Scott Printing Machine Works, Plainfield, New Jersey, 
has just finished two large newspaper printing-machines, one 
for the Daily Item, of Lynn, Massachusetts, and the other for 
the Times, New York city. The machines are fed from four 
rolls of paper at one time and produce papers folded, pasted 
and cut in book form and counted in packs of fifty, at a speed 
of fifty thousand per hour. The presses work papers from 
four to thirty-two pages of newspaper size, and up to sixty- 
four pages of magazine size. Each machine will weigh about 


forty tons. 

Tue Ebbert & Richardson Company, Cincinnati, has been 
awarded the contract of printing the Cincinnati souvenir vol- 
ume compiled by George W. Engelhardt. These books are 
brought out in the different cities and are usually turned over 
to printers of high repute, and Mr. Engelhardt expects to have 
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a piece of work from this office which will be a credit to all 
concerned. The Chicago book was printed by The Henry O. 
Shepard Company and was a work of art. The New York 
volume has not yet been arranged for, but will undoubtedly be 
placed with a first-class house in that city. 


Tue Jenkins & George Company has just been incorporated 
to do a general bookbinding business, and taken a floor in the 
building at 126 Market street, Chicago, which has been com- 
pletely fitted up as an edition bindery. The entire equipment, 
with the exception of the folding and sewing machines, was 
furnished by T. W. & C. B. Sheridan. James B. Jenkins has 
been connected with Donohue & Henneberry for over twenty 
years. John R. George was recently in charge of the G. D. 
Steere bindery, and prior to that was with the W. B. Conkey 
Company and with Thomas Knapp Printing & Binding Com- 
pany. He is thoroughly posted in the bookbinding business 
and well able to assume the mechanical management of the 
new firm. 

Tue Sprague Electric Company has recently opened a 
branch office in the Security building, St. Louis, with Mr. C. B. 
White, well known in the Western electrical field, in charge. 
Mr. White was formerly connected with the engineering 
department of the old Edison Electric Company, in Pittsburg, 
and did considerable construction work in that territory. He 
was later electrical superintendent in charge of construction 
work with the Calumet Electric Street Railway Company, 
Chicago, and for the past two years has been connected with 
the Western Electric Company, in the engineering and sales 
department. The Sprague Electric Company now has branch 
offices in Chicago, Boston and St. Louis, and agencies in all 
of the principal cities in this country and abroad. 

A RECENT issue of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle has an inter- 
esting account of the Old Berkshire Mills Company, of Dalton, 
Massachusetts. Among other things it says: “ This famous 
mill was established in 1801 by Messrs. Henry Wiswell, Zenas 
Crane and John Willard. Many changes in ownership were 
made from that time until 1889, when Messrs. Z. Crane, Jr., 
W. Murray Crane and John D. Carson became proprietors and 
incorporated the Old Berkshire Mills Company, with a paid- 
up capital of $150,000. The original plant was destroyed by 
fire in 1872, the present structures being erected a year later. 
The plant comprises three buildings—the rag-room and 
engine-room, 40 by 120 feet, three stories; the finishing rooms 
and drying loft, three stories, 40 by 120 feet; and the machine 
room with drying loft, 30 by 120 feet. There is also a one- 
story engine and boiler house, 20 by 100 feet, containing three 
boilers and three engines, generating about three hundred 
horse-power and supplying steam heat to the many buildings. 
The machinery equipment is complete and of modern and 
latest improved invention, including four five hundred and 
fifty pound and two eight hundred pound rag machines, two 
immense washer engines, a seventy-six inch Fourdrinier paper 
machine, seven calenders, two hydraulic presses, a fifty-six 
inch paper-cutter and other appliances required in papermak- 
ing. Only the finest white rags are used for all the brands of 
paper made. The present officers of the company are: W. M. 
Crane, president, and John D. Carson, treasurer. 


TWO PHOTOGRAPHIC POSES. 


The two lovely types of infant innocence which appear on 
this page are reproductions from photographs, by Brand, of a 
little brother and sister, at different periods of their childhood. 
Each picture, in its own way, is a gem, both being posed in a 
most artistic and effective manner. “The Princes” is, of 
course, modeled upon the well-known painting of Sir John E. 
Millais, and both pictures bear strong evidence of the artistic 
taste and training of the mother of the originals, Mrs. John F. 
Weedon, of Chicago, who arranged them. Mrs. Weedon pos- 
sesses a love for art in all its forms, and having chosen the 


delineative as her lifework, has already won deserved recog- 
nition as an illustrator, her drawings being characterized by 
exquisite taste and delicacy. 





* THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.” 


“T have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart; 
But put you down into the dungeon, 
In the round-tower of my heart.” 
Henry W. Longfellow. 





THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER. 


“Tf I talk to him, with his innocent prate, 
He will awake my mercy which lies dead ;—" 
Aing John, LV, 7. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor wiil 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F, Wagner, 4 New Chambers Street, New York. 

ORIGINALITY IN CoryriGHut Lapeis.— S. & Co., New York, 
send sketches of labels, which it is intended shall imitate 
and at the same time not infringe upon the labels already 
printed, copyrighted and published by another house (these 
are also submitted). Answer—Although I refrain most ear- 
nestly from constituting myself an authority on the subject 
of copyright matter, which is very well taken care of by ably 
chosen experts at Washington, I will say, nevertheless, in 
this instance, that common sense would indicate that such a 
palpable effort at disguise in copying a label of a well-known 
brand of food would not receive the privilege of a copyright 
at the librarian’s office. Were it a different article or subject 
of consumption it might go, but the motive in this case is 
altogether too transparent. Read the “Syn- 
opsis of Copyright Law” in July issue of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, page 508. 


CHANGED CoNnpbITIONS Owrne TO DivI- 
SIONS OF Lazor.—P. H. I., Philadelphia, 
writes: “In your last issue you seem to 
boast of the bad habit of our time, and 
encourage the specialties of our trade in a 
man doing many things at once. Don’t you 
think it is a bad habit, and will surely 
destroy all our chances to earn a living?” 
Answer— Our sincere correspondent mis- 
takes the facts, as he would see if he reads 
the article in the September issue he refers 
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sary to jobs from which many impressions should be taken, 
to keep the work standing.” Answer—I believe it is a 
usual proceeding in all good establishments, to resin a trans- 
fer, and then melt the same, even on small runs of common 
work preparatory to strong etching, for the molten resin, after 
the first etch has been given, affords an excellent protection 
to the finer lines. Those who have not tried Eberles’ process, 
will certainly be pleased with the result if they try it. 


Tue Litno Trape Orrice as A “ SweAtsHop.” — Charles 
D., New York, writes: “The plea just now sounded by the 
customers of:the various trade offices is, ‘Give me your rock- 
bottom price for the reproduction of this or that plate, as I 
can not charge for the work on stone if I wish to get the 
printing.” The demoralization of this field of lithography is 
something fierce, but we can easily see where it is going to 
end. A trade office, or properly speaking, a ‘sweatshop, 
springs into existence by an engraver or artist getting out of 
work. Frequently a man does not know how to ‘figure’ on 
work, or ignores the factors of rent, material, machinery, 
stamps, express, bookkeeping and the value of money or fail- 
ure of some collections, etc. He estimates that he can do a 
certain piece of work in so many hours for $5, but readily 
goes down to $3, because the customer swears that Mr. Hair- 
line around the corner is willing to do it for $2, but because he 
(the lithographer) is just starting he is willing to pay a dollar 
more out of pure generosity. After sweating over the work 
for a longer time than was originally calculated, the reduced 
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INLAND PRINTER records the facts. It does 
not, like our friend, sit down and weep 
because of it. Formerly in our trade a few 
men made exceedingly high salaries; now 
salaries have come down to an even plane, 
but there are many who are permitted to work, and vastly 
more money is paid out (take, for instance, the field of engrav- 
ing at large) than ever before. Let our friend consider this 
and beware of hasty conclusions. 

HicuH or “ BuRN-ETCHING ” THE TRANSFER.—Bartlett, Balti- 
more, Maryland: “I have read with much interest your arti- 
cle in the October INLAND PRINTER on the ‘ Responsibilities 
of the Litho Transferrer.’ I agree with all you say; in fact 
some of the points you mention are new to me, but one 
thing I have missed in your suggestion on etching the 
transfer, and that was the ‘burn-etching’ on stone for long 
runs; that you should have added, as I think it is very neces- 





THE EVE OF ST. AGNES, 


Reduced facsimile of two pages from book published by Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chicago. 


Entire book from drawings by Mr. Seymour. 


price of this piece of work has formed a means whereby the 
job has been taken away from the party who owns the original 
plates. The new firm, however, who has obtained possession 
of the work now by doing it lower, is not, in most instances, 
a legitimate house, having only chartered the presses and 
other contrivances by paying interest on the principal, and is 
content with raising enough revenue to defray running expenses 
and eke out a scant living for himself and the inferior help 
under him. In the meantime our ‘sweatshop’ proprietor has 
learned a lesson, for is he not a ‘shrewd business man’ ? 
Have not, during his brief career as a boss, so many men 
applied for work? He takes advantage of this lesson and 
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places some of these poor fellows at work, and then starts 
out to find more cheap jobs; takes them at any price, of 
course. If a job is worth $5 he takes it at $3 and pays $1.50 
or less to the workman. No matter how the work looks. The 
firm don’t care as long as it is cheap. The customer does not 
know any better, in most cases; and what ought to be high- 
class artistic workmanship, worthy of the great metropolis, is 
repulsive ‘rot,’ actually causing many to turn to type as far 
superior and more dignified for commercial use. Competition! 
Why, yes, don’t you know it is the life of trade? Keep up this 
‘life,’ though your own passes out.” Answer.—If such evil con- 
ditions exist it would be an easy thing, it seems, to create a 
fraternal combination that would have for its object the educa- 
tion of its members. Look at the photoengravers, lithoprint- 
ers, steel and copperplate engravers, etc. 


3| C2 POZLAID 








graph, to the complete and original crayon or wash-drawing. 
There is really no limit to the perfection of a half-tone, up to 
the point where the “artist wood-engraver” or lithographer 
“softens,” “touches,” “strengthens” or “ white lines” the 
etcher’s work on metal or stone. But in the same measure as 
this work approaches perfection and finish, so must the care of 
printing, “ make-ready,” quality of ink, paper, etc., go hand 
in hand therewith. On the other side, line-work follows a 
different object. A few lines, judiciously executed, yield a 
cheap printing block, which will illustrate a certain idea, 
device or plan quicker than the most complete half-tone from 
photograph, especially when such a print is to be done on 
cheap paper, with poor ink, and run off rapidly on the press. 
Process and litho line-work stands preéminently as the most 
rapid, practical and cheapest exponent of art thought or “form” 
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DOUBLE TITLE-PAGE DESIGN. 


Drawn by Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chicago, for new edition of poem by John Keats, ‘‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.” 


Reduced one-half. 


HALF-TONE OR LINE-work, WHICH Is Most Artistic?—C., 
Newark, New Jersey: “ Would you kindly say which is the 
most successful and best-paying mode of illustration today— 
half-tone or line-work; and would you advise a young artist 
to study both methods or make a specialty of only one? It 
seems that half-tone stands the highest in artistic merit, does 
it not?” Answer.— Both methods are indispensable in gen- 
eral illustrating and printing. A well-made half-tone portrait, 
etched from a good photograph, is something unapproachable 
by any other method (from a practical, economic standpoint, 
of course), but as the camera secs without thinking it can not 
be used for reproducing work which should bear individuality 
or express originality. Therefore the artist’s brush is called 
in to prepare many photographs so as to obtain suitable results, 
from the mere addition of a little white or black on a photo- 





Original in two colors. 


for the press. It embodies precision and accuracy of touch, but 
it requires great skill and knowledge, and when one views the 
enormous mass of this work executed in the world every day, 
it is really remarkable how very little of it comes within the 
small circle of artistic perfection. The reason thereof lies, 
paradoxical as it may seem, in the same unbalanced proposi- 
tion of brain and eye noted in regard to the camera. The 
camera sees everything and renders all, without judicious 
assortment, and scatters the superabundancy of nature’s beau- 
ties over a glass plate without feeling, without thought. The 
instrumentalities of the average pen artist, however, follow a 
different line of action. They think without seeing, they think 
of the distance of line, the technic, the hair-lines and solids, but 
see not the beauties of form presented to their optics. It is not 
a fault of the brain so much as of discord or incomplete 





























telephonic connection between the office and workship. We 
would therefore say to our young student that he must not 
mix art with method; art — real art — is not bound by method 
or process, but process and method are controlled by art. 
Learn to analyze nature’s objects by the principles of form, 
harmony, contrast and corelation, and the question of a “ half- 
tone,” or “line-work,” “lithography” or “copperplate etch- 
ing” will cut a very insignificant part in your art curriculum. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF ENGRAVING PRACTICED IN THE PRINT- 
ING ARTS OF THE PRESENT Day.— In answer to L. W., of Mesa, 
Maricopa County, Arizona—who is desirous of learning 
engraving, and wishes the different kinds and styles of the 
engraving arts explained so as to be able to choose — enclos- 
ing also some calisthenics of the hand and pencil, I would 
say this: You wish to learn that kind of engraving which is 
destined to become most used. Now, at one time steel and 
copperplate were very much in vogue for high-art engraving, 
but today they have declined. Large plates, occupying a highly 
skilled engraver for months at a time, in cutting studied struc- 
tural lines and dots, wherever the greater or lesser depths of 
the lines had a determining effect in the result, and taxing 
the ingenuity of an artist-printer to transpose the engraving to 
a sheet. of paper, have passed away. Wood-engraving came 
next and it also had to travel the same road to oblivion. There 
never was a method, perhaps, more readily adaptable to the 
needs of bookwork, giving delicacy of tone, together with 
force and depth of expression, and character of textures, with 
ease of printing, than wood-engraving, but the first cost of a 
block and the time consumed in cutting limited its use. At 
present the thing that greets the eye wherever you look is the 
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COVER-DESIGN. 
Drawn by Walt M. DeKalb, Chicago. 


photo or half-tone engraving; but it is not done by one man. 
It is a composite product, produced usually by a dozen or 
more different persons. The artist, the operator, the different 
grades of etchers, routers, retouchers, etc—a plate passing 
from one to the other, in its unfinished state, until the router 
or finisher releases it; showing, therefore, limited individual- 
ity, technic, character and artistic conception, cheapness and 
practicability. Of course, a good wood-engraver, who has inher- 
ited enough force, skill and vitality to bring second growth into 
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old age, can make, say $18 or $20 by reéngraving half-tone cuts 
and putting the natural textures into the shining polish of the 
average pictures of the present. The steel and copperplate 
engraver will find plenty of employment, however, in letter- 
ing for commercial purposes and bank-note work, although 
the great expense of the process renders it unpopular. The 
litho-vignette engraver is also diminishing in importance, but 
the letterers on stone, with point or pen, stand a very fair 
show to find plenty of ready employment at $20 to $30 per 
week and over; in fact, the lettering art, in whatsoever branch 
employed, seems to be in constant demand on account of the 
vast amount of advertising matter, calling forth the taste and 
skill of the designer and engraver of lettering and decorative 
work, but the pictorial work can be readily supplied by mere 
chemi-mechanical means. In addition to the above see THE 
INLAND Printer, April, 1898, on “Apprenticeship in the Litho 
Industry,” and May, 1898, on “Wages Paid in the Litho 
Industry.” 
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CONDUCTED BY JAMES HIBBEN. 
The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may -be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


AuTHors AND PustisHErs.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 
of ot a reg for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 


THE Question or Copyricut.— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a summary 
of the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. $1.75. 

Notes on Copyricut, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 


Tue Law or Copyricut.— By Thomas E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B., of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. Including the American Copyright 
Act, the Berne Convention, etc., with cases to date. Third edition. Lon- 
don: 1896. $5. 

March 16, 1900, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit, Massachusetts, handed down an interesting opinion 
involving the construction of Sections 4964 and 4965, as 
amended by act of March 2, 1895. Section 4964 provides a 
penalty of forfeiture and payment of damages by any person 
printing or publishing, etc., or knowing same to be printed, pub- 
lished, etc., who shall sell or expose for sale a copy of any book 
previously copyrighted, without the written consent of the pro- 
prietor. Section 4965, as amended, prohibits (without author- 
ity from owner), any person from engraving, printing, etc., 
either in whole or in part, or selling or exposing for sale any 
copy of an article protected, and declares forfeiture to the pro- 
prietor of all the plates, every sheet copied or printed and $1 
for every sheet of the same found in the possession of the party 
so violating the law. The suit was brought by James Gordon 
Bennett against the Boston Traveler Company to recover the 
penalty under Section 4965. On June 15, 1808, the plaintiff 
published in the New York Herald a cut entitled “ William, 
You’re Too Late.” The plaintiff took out a copyright in the 
issue of the New York Herald of June 15, 1898, but did not 
take out a copyright in the cut, except as such cut is a part of 
his paper of that date. The plaintiff insisted that because the 
issue of the New York Herald of June 15, 1808, was copy- 
righted, said newspaper was a book and the cut in controversy 
therefore protected as a part thereof. It was admitted an 
action could have been maintained under Section 4964; but as 
plaintiff sought to enforce Section 4965 for infringement of the 
cut and not of the newspaper, the action would not lie. Plain- 
tiff contended that Section 4965 was applicable to a cut which 
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constitutes part of a copyrighted book, that it is only necessary 
to copyright a book as such, and not to take out a separate 
copyright for a cut, as such. The court below, in passing on 
this point, held (in which the Court of Appeals coincided) as 
follows: 

“T hold with respect to the provisions of Section 4965 that 
the Revised Statutes require that the copyright of an engrav- 
ing, as such, shall be taken out separately and apart from the 
newspaper in which the engraving is contained, and that, if a 
party desires to copyright an engraving separately and apart 
from the newspaper in which it is contained, he must send a 
separate description of it to the Librarian of Congress; he 
must take out a separate copyright for it, and he must mark 
each separate engraving ‘ Copyrighted, 1808,’ etc. That, it is 
admitted, has not been done in this case. I hold, therefore, that 
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Once upon atimeamusicman said Lo a picture-man 
and a picture-man said toamusicman Come, let us make 
a true little bok of Songs for true litle children tosing.” 
First they both went out of doors and withalong brush 
made of green and gold peacock’ tails they sweptall the 
verses they could find right, out. of the deep blue sky. 
Then the musicman wrote notes for every word, notes 
with no tails and notes wit h cat-Lails,notes running up 
and down,noles high and sweeb,notes soft and low..2.0.0.8 
The pic "ei onhis double slate all the fairy boys 
and girls he had ever dreamed of ona loné summer day_and 
all the fierce and fuizzy beas{s he dared not. dream ofona 
long winler night..0.4.¢ At. last. they, gave words and 
noles and picures Lo the printer-man who fast-en-ed 
them in this book here to stay forever and a day: 
It. belongs Lo any blue and brown-eyed sonsie lassie, 
and pa: nand blue-eyed sturdy laddie, e#who 
loves music and birds and flowers, who hasa hap- 
py heart, and a gentle voice. 0.994.999999 
Now, ready, - one; two,-three, - sing ! 














INTRODUCTORY PAGE, 


Drawn by Walt M. DeKalb for “ Pretty Pictures for Little Folks,” recently 
issued by H. F. Chandler, Chicago. 


the copyright of the plaintiff in this case is only the copyright 
of the paper as a whole, and that if he, under these circum- 
stances, desires to proceed for an infringement of copyright, he 
must proceed for the infringement of the copyright of the 
paper. This he would be entitled to do, for the copyright of 
the whole paper is infringed by reproducing any substantial 
part of it. But there are special provisions for the copyright of 
engravings, as such; and the provisions of the law as to the 
copyright of engravings, as such, I hold have not been carried 
out in this case.” And on this point the Circuit Court of 
Appeals said: “ The plaintiff asks us to construe Section 4965 
as if a book was included among the enumerated articles. This 
can not be done, especially as the preceding section gives a 
specific remedy in the case of books. The fact is, the plaintitf 
has sought to take out a copyright on his paper alone, and he 
has not seen fit to take out a separate copyright on his cut. He 
may be entitled to the remedy provided by statute for the 
infringement of the thing which he has copyrighted. He is not 
entitled to another remedy provided by statute for the infringe- 
ment of another thing, which he has not copyrighted. Whether 


Congress should have extended Section 4965 to the case of 
books, or whether the remedy provided by Section 4964 affords 
an inadequate relief in the present case, are considerations 
which can not affect the enforcement of the present statute, as 
long as it remains unchanged.” 

Section 4965 was again construed by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, July 2, 1900, in the case of Falk vs. Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. Plaintiff sent an office boy to defendant’s place of 
business and purchased one copy of its magazine containing the 
copyrighted photograph. Later in the day a United States 
marshal served two writs, the first to enforce the penalty, the 
second in replevin, under which a certain number of copies 
of the magazine were taken. 

Two points were raised: 

First: The penalty does not attach for copies that may 
have been printed, sold, offered for sale or at some time in the 
possession of defendant, but solely to copies actually found in 
his possession. 

Second: The word “found” means that there must be a 
time before the cause of action accrues, at which the infringing 
copies are actually found in defendant’s possession, for the pur- 
pose of forfeiture and seizure. 

The Court held: “No penalty is recoverable except for 
such sheets of the infringing publication as may have been 
found in the defendant’s possession for the purpose of forfeit- 
ure and condemnation. Finding by means of a purchase or by 
means of visual inspection is not enough. The finding must be 
in the course of a proceeding instituted for the express purpose 
of condemning and forfeiting the infringing articles. The 
defendant might sell one hundred copies today, but, if no 
copies should be found in his possession tomorrow by the offi- 
cer charged with the execution of the writ under which the 
condemnation and forfeiture were to be enforced, no penalty 
could be recovered.” 

This was the same view taken by the United States Supreme 
Court and controlled in the present case. The law is therefore 
clearly defined and settled as to this vexed problem. 

Whether a descriptive advertisement can be protected by 
copyright, is a question involving fine distinctions. It must 
serve some purpose, other than merely advertising. It must 
possess merit as a composition, either literary or artistic. 
Under the Canadian copyright law, it was held in one case, 
however, that literary merit as an ingredient was not necessary. 
Advertising catalogues are protected. The original letterpress 
of a bookseller’s catalogue will come within the law, if it is 
more than a list of names. So pictures of furniture are cov- 
ered, even if there be no letterpress to which the act would 
apply. The first case was decided upon literary merit. The 
second upon artistic value of the pictures. 

It must be remembered, however, that labels are not copy- 
rightable, even though copies of paintings be used. Labels 
must be registered as trade-marks. Immoral publications will 
not be protected in any event. In one case it was held the 
mere fact playing-cards may be used for gambling purposes 
does not prevent prints or designs for such cards from being 
copyrighted. 





THE INLAND PRINTER GIVES RESULTS. 


The Hoke Engraving Plate Company, St. Louis, has been 
running a small advertisement in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
some time. Recently it tried increased space and arranged for 
a quarter page. It was found that the results from an adver- 
tisement of this size were much superior to those received 
when using smaller space. The company states that since the 
October number was issued it has been deluged with inquiries, 
nineteen out of every twenty of them referring to the ad. in 
THE INLAND Printer. This speaks well for the publicity which 
advertisers get by using the pages of this magazine. It is 
extremely gratifying to the publishers to receive such letters 
as this. 
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REVIEW OF. 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED 


The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 








Ira A. Smitu, South Haven, Michigan.—The booklets and label are 
good specimens of careful, up-to-date printing. 

LeTTER-HEAD, printed in Blanchard, in black and orange, by Joseph J. 
Stone, Greensboro, North Carolina, is an exquisite piece of composition 
and presswork. 

Josepu W. Wuire has an attractive letter-head printed in old style 
italic, in black, with rules in red and green. The arrangement is neat 
and very artistic; presswork good. 

Ernest Roacu, Lafayette, Indiana.—The cover-design is a good sam- 
ple of artistic and up-to-date letterpress work. ‘The letter and note heads 
are also good in design and composition. 

T. Epcar Wuire, Columbia, Pennsylvania.—The samples submitted 
are neat specimens of typographic display, and presswork is fair. Work 
your red ink stiffer — you use too much reducing varnish. 

A BLOTTER sent out by the Republican job-printing department, 
Fresno, California, is a neat piece of composition, illustrated with a fine 
half-tone engraving of an old violinist — a most attractive piece of work. 

S. B. Newman & Co., Knoxville, ‘Tennessee, issued an attractive blot- 
ter for October, printed in red and black. A booklet for the Y. M. C. A. 
is an attractive piece of letterpress printing, the presswork on which is 
excellent. 

STANLEY-TAYLoR Company, San Francisco, California, submits an 
attractive circular printed in black and red on rough parchment deckle- 
edged stock, the composition and presswork on which are both of excel- 
lent quality. 

JaMeEs Croke, with Carruthers Printing Company, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont.—Your booklet ‘** What’s the Odds About Size?” is well con- 
ceived and neatly printed, but the rules on front cover-page should join 
better at the corners. 

SoME unique samples of printing in color on tinted stock and colored 
cover-papers is being sent out by Rettig & Co., 52 State street, Chicago. 
Designs are catchy in style, colors well chosen and composition and press- 
work of first-class quality. 

Two programs from S. P. Pond, publisher the Journal, De Graff, 
Ohio, are good samples of that class of work. One, ‘‘Athena,” is of 
twenty-four pages, 5 by 7, printed on fine book stock in light-face Gothic 
type, with Engravers Roman headings, very neatly displayed, the press- 





rAILPIECE. 


Drawn by Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chicago. 


work on which is very good. The other, the ‘‘ Research Club,” is 414 
by 7, on rough laid paper, printed in Jenson Italic, with Defender cover, 
tied with gold cord. The design and exccution of both are of the highest 
quality of workmanship. 

Two blotters and a business card, by the Moore Printing Company, 
Texarkana, Arkansas, are excellent specimens of typography in two col- 
ors, the blotters illustrated with three-color half-tones. Their own letter- 
head is a neat piece of letterpress printing. 

C. R. Watts, McGregor, Iowa.—The samples forwarded in your 
package are all up-to-date specimens of commercial stationery, and those 
to which you have attached copy show marked improvement over the 
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original. Regarding the letter-head of which you show four proofs, the 
one numbered 3 is the best, and your customer was a poor judge of neat 
letterpress printing when he refused to accept it. 

Biotrer issued by George H. Cox & Co., Owensboro, Kentucky, 
entitled ‘“‘ Confidence,’ should beget that attribute in his customers or 
prospective customers, for his work is sufficiently good to inspire con- 
fidence in those who wish printing of fine quality. 

Joun McCormick, foreman Akron Frinting Company, Akron, Ohio.— 
Your specimens are all excellent in design and execution and show that 
great pains have been taken to get typography and presswork as near 
perfection as is possible. All the work is beyond criticism. 

A neat booklet printed by Lamson & Hubbard, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, for Collins & Fairbanks Company, dealers in hats and furs, is a 
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ADVERTISING CARD. 
Original 8 by 10 inches, in blue ink on white stock. Designed by 
Harry J. Reynolds, Job-printing Department, 
*0st-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 


good piece of artistic work. The cover is a half-tone, printed in colors, 
of a tally-ho driving along a country road. The illustrations were 
designed and engraved by the Suffolk Engraving Company, of Boston, 
and are first-class specimens of fine engraving. 

H. J. Wrecner, North Twenty-ninth street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl 
vania, is an artistic printer, as evidenced by a booklet entitled ‘ The 
Manufacture of Printing.’”’? The work is printed in red and black, com 
position being highly artistic and presswork of the highest grade. 


Tue Inland Type Foundry has issued a folder printed in condense: 
Blanchard series in dark gray and red inks on gray stock, illustrated 
with a scarlet feather attached to the first page, with the lettering 
“Another Feather in Our Cap It’s the Condensed Blanchard.” The 
work is very neat and attractive. 

A PACKAGE of printing from the Kenyon Printing & Manufacturing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, is of exzellent quality composition, press 
work and binding being all first-class. A catalogue of the Highland Park 
Business College, printed in red and black, illustrated with half-tones, is 
a superb example of letterpress printing. 

“What's tHE Opps Aspout Size?” is a small four-page leaflet with 
cover, printed in red and black, filled with very catchy aphorisms, th« 
trend of which is that size of an establishment cuts little figure if the 
product is of good quality. The work is neatly printed and is issued by 
the Record Publishing Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Berz & Orr, East Liverpool, Ohio, got out a blotter at midnight, 
November 6, 1900, announcing the ‘** Winners ’’-—- McKinley and Roose 
velt — printed with half-tone portraits of the President and Vice-presi 
dent elect, enclosed in gold border, with silk miniature American flag 
attached. The work is well done and makes a very attractive adver 
tisement. 

In a portfolio of some twenty sheets enclosed in a cover, the front 
page of which is a reproduction from a clay-modeled design, the H. A 
Rost Printing & Publishing Company, New York city, shows some repro 
ductions of famous paintings in color, photogravure, half-tone, etc. The 
work is very handsomely printed, interleaved with tissue, and of such a 
character as to arrest the attention of the beholder. All the modern lines 
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of art reproduction are represented therein and those who desire illus- 
trations for calendar backs, holiday souvenirs, mailing cards, etc., would 
do well to communicate with this firm and obtain a copy of this superb 
art catalogue, which will be mailed on receipt of $1. 

Joun L. Powers, proprietor of the Carroll (Iowa) Sentinel, has pre- 
pared and printed a program of twenty-four pages and cover, which is a 
neat specimen of typography and presswork. It is printed in green with 
heavy rule borders, on deckle-edged stock, cover on green Victorieux 
printed in black. The Clio Club, for which the program was printed, 
should feel well satisfied with the job. 

Tue Plimpton Press, Hartford, Connecticut, is sending out a book- 
let of four pages and cover entitled ‘“‘ Business Literature,’’ which is a 
neat sample of letterpress printing in red and black, the cover printed in 
red and green on a green stock, and tied with red silk. Composition, 


two colors — the whole work being a triumph of typographic and litho- 
graphic art. The types and ornaments used are of up-to-date character 
and the display is artistic. Presswork is excellent. 

Tue Daily Nonpareil, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, on October 28, issued 
an ‘Illustrated Transportation Edition,” as a supplement to its regular 
edition of that date. The supplement contained thirty-two pages, with 
a colored cover, and showed that great care had been taken, and con- 
siderable expense incurred in its production. It is freely illustrated. with 
half-tone views and portraits, and contains interesting articles on the 
growth and development of Council Bluffs and its industries. Composi- 
tion, make-up and presswork are all of good quality. 

Last year we spoke of the special convention number of the Street 
Railway Journal. The edition this year is even larger than that of a 
year ago. It is a souvenir number in honor of the convention of the 




















THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


Drawn by Ryan Walker, St. Louis, Mo. 


presswork and arrangement of colors bespeak an artistic temperament in 
the person responsible for its production. 

A. D. Farmer & Son Type Founvtnc Company, New York, recently 
issued a pamphlet of ‘‘ Late Type Faces and Borders,” showing the Orig- 
inal Old Style series, Abbey Text, Manila, Curio and other types and 
borders, beautifully printed on wove deckle-edge stock in red and black. 
The excellent style in which the pamphlet is gotten up will ensure it a 
place on the desk of all progressive printers. 

A BOOKLET of sixteen pages, printed in red and black on laid stock, 
53% by 9 inches, interspersed with half-tone cuts on highly finished book- 
stock, entitled ‘“‘Advance Couriers,” issued by the Worcester Corset Com- 
pany, is an excellent piece of typography and good presswork. The 
cover is of steel-blue stock, with very artistic design printed in black 
and silver. The booklet is tied with white floss silk. Mr. H. L. Adams, 
manager of the printing department, is to be congratulated on his skill 
and artistic taste. 


A CATALOGUE of twelve pages and cover 15 by 19% inches in size has 
been forwarded to THE INLAND PRINTER by the Woodhill Printing Works, 
Sydney, Australia. The cover is lithographed in numerous colors and 
gold; the inside pages are in type artistically displayed with rule, and 
ornament used in profusion., Each page is printed in color — some in 


American Street Railway Association held in Kansas City. It contains 
an immense amount of interesting matter finely illustrated, and an 
unusually large quantity of advertising. As each copy of the journal 
weighs over four pounds, people will get their money’s worth in paper if 
in nothing else. The publishers certainly deserve credit for the wonder- 
ful achievement of getting out such a book. 


Amon trade journals of high standing and artistic excellence are two 
published by the Review Publishing Company, New York — the Furni- 
ture Trade Review and the Carpet and Upholstery Trade Review. The 
September number of the latter consists of 136 pages and cover, 10 by 
13 inches in size, and the October number of the former is of sixty-eight 
pages and cover, same dimensions. ‘The composition and presswork 
throughout are of the highest class and the engravings artistic in 
design and execution. The make-up ef the journals is all that could be 
desired from a typographical point of view and the articles are of a high 
literary standard. 


THE boys’ printing department of the Whittier State School, Whittier, 
California, issues monthly a publication named the Whittier Boys’ and 
Girls’ Magazine, of twelve pages and cover, 9% by 12% inches in size. 
The composition is good, with a tendency, however, to too much ornamen- 
tation in the department headings. Plain dashes between articles instead 
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of scraps of border would give the paper a neater appearance. The 
cover is printed in gold, red and blue, with “Old Glory” for a center- 
piece. Presswork is fairly good. Taken altogether it is a creditable pro- 
duction for boys to turn out and shows that they are under the care of 
a capable instructor. 


A NEw specimen book of black and colored printing-inks is being sent 
out by the Queen City Printing Ink Company, of Cincinnati. A number 
of art shades intended for half-tone printing are displayed by means of 
attractive cuts, which show not only the color but the printing qualities 
of each of the inks. Some of the other shades intended for label and 
other purposes are represented by using a label design. This design has 
a solid portion which shows the colors advantageously. A sample pro- 
duced by three-color inks is also given. Copies of this book can be 
obtained by writing the company either at the home office or at 345 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, and 147 Pearl street, Boston. 

A portTFoLto of very artistic specimens of typography is issued by 
Brown & Whittaker, Hamilton, Ohio, containing samples of work done 
for their patrons, with testimonials expressing the satisfaction they have 
experienced from having their work done in such excellent style. The 
samples comprise half-tone printing, covers printed in colors and 
embossed, three-color half-tone work, etc., all of which it is a pleasure 
to behold. The announcement of Brown & Whittaker is forceful, the 
reason for the excellence of their work being explained as follows: 
‘‘Job-printing is our business; we do nothing else. We might say a 
great deal about our equipment, which for quality can not be excelled; 
but, after all, much depends upon ‘the man behind the press.’ We 
have the right kind.” 

TypoGRAPHICAL Union No. 3, Cincinnati, Ohio, issued a souvenir of 
the Fall Festival Labor Day, September 24, 1900, a book of thirty-six 
pages and cover, 7 by 10 inches in size, printed on heavy enameled 
stock, the composition and presswork on which are of the highest quality. 
The book gives a description of the origin and growth of the union and 
states the objects and purposes for which it was formed and is in exist- 
ence. It is illustrated with portraits of the original and present officers, 
and with views of the city on Labor Day with the union on parade. The 
ads. in the work are well displayed, and the presswork on the half-tone 
cuts is good. The pamphlet was printed at the Sixth Street Printing 
Works, and is creditable to all who were connected with its preparation 
and progress to completion. 

Orvers from abroad are not received every day by engraving and 
printing houses in America, but since locating in New York Oscar E. 
Binner has reached out and landed a job from C. Mitchell & Co., the 
advertising agents of London, England. It is a fifty-six page pamphlet, 
“Printed in U. S. A.,” on enameled stock, with a handsome purple 
cover run in white and gold, and is called ‘‘ The Imperial Idea in Adver- 
tising.”” The first pages are devoted to reasons why England should 
retain her supremacy with foreign trade, and statistics are given con- 
cerning India, Canada, South Africa, West Indies, Australia and other 
countries to which Great Britain looks for trade. The idea is to get peo- 
ple to advertise in those countries. The illustrations are in line and half- 
tone, the specially designed headings being unusually well done. It is a 
good piece of work from beginning to end. 

Turoucu the courtesy of Mr. F. Tilgmann, Helsingfors, Finland, 
Tue INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a very handsome souvenir gotten 
out to celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of his printing-office. It is a 
collection of specimens of the various kinds of work turned out by the 
office, and reflects the greatest credit on the establishment. The utmost 
care must have been used in the production of this work, for it is as fine 
a specimen of engraving and printing as Tue INLAND PRINTER has ever 
had an opportunity of examining. On the pages that are set in type the 
composition is tasty and selection of type correct. The ink is as good in 
color as that ever put on paper and the presswork is a delight to look 
upon. While some of the half-tone samples we do not think quite equal 
those made in America, some of the work is superior to that seen on this 
side of the water. In photogravure, three-color process, heliogravure 
and some of the special processes, this establishment takes a place in the 
front ranks. 

A PACKAGE of specimens of artistic letterpress printing has reached 
Tue INLAND Printer from the Atlas Press, Block Place, Melbourne, 
Australia, the engraving, composition, presswork and color schemes 
being all harmonized to produce the most perfect results. Programs, 
letter-heads, cards, blotters are all attractive in typographical display and 
brilliance of coloring, and the style in which invitations and announce- 
ments are gotten up show that original ideas are not wanting in the 
establishment of Messrs. E. & W. H. Newlands, the proprietors. <A 
souvenir of reproductions in tintogravure of studies of celebrities from 
the studios of Talma & Co., Melbourne and Sydney, is a beautifully 
printed book of ninety-six pages of heavy enameled stock, enclosed in 
handsomely printed and embossed cover tied with silk ribbon. The work 
shows that the resources of the Atlas Press are very great in all lines of 
printing and the reproductive arts, and the souvenir will undoubtedly be 
preserved by its recipients as a beautiful specimen of up-to-date printing. 

“Tue Founts FroM Wuicu Goop PrintiInG SprinG”’ is the poetic 
title of a book of type specimens issued by W. E. Smith, Limited, of 
Bridge street, Sydney, Australia. The book contains 116 pages, 614 by 
10 inches, printed on heavy enameled book-stock in black and various col- 
ors. Each size of type, both body-letter and job-fonts, is set in rule-work 
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panels, and displayed with borders and ornaments in colors. A specimen 
book of this character gives the customer a better idea of the appearance 
the type will make in a job than it would with a mere line or a few let- 
ters of each series massed on a page in simple black ink. Much taste has 
been displayed in the arrangement of type, cuts and ornaments and in 
the selection of colors for their adornment. Each type is numbered for 
reference without regard to name, so that one wishing a certain type to 
be used need only specify the number. The book is substantially bound 
in cloth with gold lettering on the side and back. The idea and get up 
of the book was : e joint work of Herbert W. Farrington, foreman, and 
his leading compositor, J. V. Barker, who are both to be congratulated 
on the artistic skill and ability displayed in the design and execution of 
such an elegant specimen book of types. The presswork throughout is 
beyond criticism. 





ELECTION AND PRESENTATION. 


The annual meeting of the Electrotypers’ Association of 
Chicago was held in November with a full attendance of mem- 
bers. The retiring officers, George H. Benedict, president; 
Theodore Theis, vice-president; 
C. S. Partridge, secretary, and 
Charles Juergens, treasurer, were 
nominated for another term and 
elected by acclamation. 

A pleasant feature of the occa- 
sion was the presentation of gifts 
to the president and secretary in 
recognition of their past services. 
After calling the meeting to order, 
Mr. Benedict was politely re- 
quested to vacate his chair, which 
was promptly occupied by Mr. 
Edward Westman, who called 
upon Mr. Osgood for a few re- 
marks. Mr. Osgood responded 
with a brief eulogy of the presi- 
dent, in which he enlarged upon 
his long and effective service in 
behalf of the association. The 
speaker was interrupted by the 
arrival of two colored gentlemen 
bearing certain bulky parcels, one 
of which, when divested of its 
wrappings, proved to be a beauti- 
ful statue, “La Deése des On- 
des,” by Bruchon, and was pre- 
sented by Mr. Osgood to the 
blushing president. Although 
somewhat disfigured, Mr. Bene- 
dict responded to the call of 
“time,” and expressed his pleas- 
ure and gratification in fitting 
words. 

Having disposed of this work 
of art to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, Mr. J. H. Behrens rose 
to inquire why the secretary had 
been requested to take a back seat. 
During the proceedings which fol- 
lowed, it transpired that although 
no formal charges had been made 
against him, the acts of the secre- 
tary had been such as to justify 
the association in giving him “ the 
Dickens.” This Mr. Behrens pro- 
ceeded to do in fifteen handsomely 
bound volumes. Mr. Partridge, 
in his response, expressed his 
thanks for the beautiful gift, 
which he felt was hardly deserved 
in view of the fact that the presi- 
dent of the association in his zeal left very little work for his 








subordinate officers to do. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column ts intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
Inclosed in all publications sent for review. 


A new song book for children —one different in many 
ways from the everyday production—is “ Pretty Picture 
Songs for Little Folks,’ published by H. F. Chandler, Chi- 


cago. It consists of some fifteen musical compositions by 
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had to say concerning cheerfulness: ‘Give us, O give us, the 
man who sings at his work. He will do more in the same 
time, he will do it better, and he will persevere longer. One 
is scarcely sensible to fatigue while he marches to music. The 
very stars are said to make harmony as they revolve in their 
spheres. Wondrous is the strength of cheerfulness; alto- 
gether past calculation its powers of endurance. Efforts to be 
permanently useful should be uniformly joyous; a spirit all 
sunshine, joyful from very gladness, beautiful because bright.” 
It is hoped the journal will be successful in its mission. It 
certainly deserves success. Forbes & Co., Boston, are the 
publishers. 

A new illustrated magazine, devoted to decorative art and 
architecture, has been started on the Pacific coast. It is called 
Art and Architecture, and is published by the Art and 
Architecture Publishing Company, San Francisco, California. 
Raymond L. Bernier is the editor. It starts in well, and if all 
of the issues prove to be anything like the first one there is no 
question as to the success of the enterprise. The leading arti- 
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TWO NEWLY DESIGNED MUSIC PAGES. 


Drawn by Walt M. DeKalb for Pretty Pictures for Little Folks,’ recently published by H. 


G. Alfred Grant-Schaefer, illustrated with pictures by Walt 
M. DeKalb. The cover, by the same artist, is handsomely 
printed in colors. Several miniature reproductions of the 
pages are shown herewith. Mr. Chandler has also issued 
“Wee Wee Songs for Little Tots,” illustrated by Mr. De 
Kalb, and “ Songs that the Children Sing,” a collection of six 
solos and two operettas, which have proved universally 
popular. 

Good Cheer, 
Nixon Waterman, editor, has made its appearance. The first 
issue contains articles by Hezekiah Butterworth, Opie Reed, 
Joe Cone, Edward F. Burns and Sterling Elliott. Mr. Water- 
man is well known for his optimistic tendencies and is well 
fitted to conduct a magazine of this kind. In looking over this 
number one is reminded of what Henry Ward Beecher once 


“a monthly magazine for cheerful thinkers,” 


F. Chandler, Chicago. 


cle relates to the building up of San Francisco and is excel- 
lently illustrated with a number of prominent structures of 
that city. Stray leaves from the sketch-book of Albert Sutton 
follow, well illustrated in zinc and half-tone. The article 
concerning the studio of B. C. Samuels and the one on “ Mor- 
tuary Architecture,’ by B. J. S. Cahill, are both interesting. 
One of the features which is bound to make the magazine pop- 
ular is the department “ The Home Beautiful.” This will 
appeal to almost every one and can not fail to very materially 
assist in building up a subscription list for the magazine. The 
paper is well printed upon enameled stock and is creditable 
alike to the publishers and printers. Tur INLAND PRINTER 
wishes it success. 

THE advent of a new paper in any particular field is usually 


an event of considerable importance. The issuing of the 




















American Cat News, an illustrated monthly, devoted exclu- 
sively to the subject of cats, makes this journal the pioneer of 
its kind in America. The December issue of the magazine 
contains sixteen pages and cover, is printed on enameled stock 
and beautifully illustrated, and has much matter of interest to 


Price, 10 Cents. 


Vol. I. No.1. 


American 
Cat News 


Chicago, December, 1900 





Published Monthly at 604 Cable Building, Chicago. 


COVER-DESIGN BY F. W. GOUDY. 


owners of cats. It is published by the American Cat News, 

604 Cable building, Chicago. A reproduction of the cover- 

design is shown in this issue. Those interested in this subject 

should send 10 cents for a copy. 

WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY — a dictionary of the 
English language—heing the authentic edition of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, comprising the issues of 1864, 1879 and 1884 
(still copyrighted), thoroughly revised and enlarged, to which has 
now been added a supplement of 25,000 words, phrases and defini- 
tions prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., 
LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. Royal quarto, 
2,364 pages, 5,000 illustrations. New plates throughout. Full sheep, 
$10. Same with complete reference index, $10.75. Various other 
bindings. G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The new century requires a new dictionary and the pro- 

gressive publishers of the good old time-honored “ Webster 

Unabridged” have brought out a new edition of the grand 

“International” to meet its requirements —and have done tt 

well. The work has been thoroughly revised, reconstructed, 

printed from new plates throughout, and is a lasting monument 
to all concerned in its production. The marvelous expansion 
of knowledge during the last decade has not only brought forth 

a multitude of new names to meet new conditions, but has 

called back many that had quietly fallen into disuse, hence, the 

value of the supplement will be recognized by seekers after 
information, students and writers who strive to keep up with 
the wave of advancement. Yet, withal, while we note the 
revival of terms long marked with the obsolescent sign we 
fail to find mention of such expresssive words as scuff, or its 
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past participle scuffed, as applied to the unsightly roughness 
sometimes found on leather, particularly the bindings of books, 
or niggling, for the scrimpy and dwarfed chirography often 
met with in copy —the bete noire of compositors — that effec- 
tually quells their conceit for manual writing. Nevertheless, 
the “International” is the dictionary for printers, indispensa- 
ble alike in the office and proofroom, for the exalted position 
of its editor-in-chief, Dr. Harris, makes it quasi-official. 





BUSINESS NOTICES 














This department is designed exclusively for b ss e- 


ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 


OwING to the increased business of the Whiting Paper 
Company, Chicago, they have been forced to seek larger quar- 
ters, and are now located in the new building at 207 to 211 
Jackson boulevard, where they occupy the entire second floor. 


Tue Eureka Time-Savers, advertised on another page of 
this issue, present a system of planning and keeping track of 
the work in a printing-office, which, if installed and faithfully 
carried out, will result in the saving of much time and 
expense. 





“WETTER” NUMBERING MACHINES AT $5 
Each, made with six wheels, are offered for sale by The Bates 
Machine Company, 346 Broadway, New York. 

TYPE-HIGH NUMBERING MACHINES AT $9. 

The Bates Machine Company, 346 Broadway, New York, 
reduced Model No. 29 from $18 to $10, less 10 per cent ten 
days, December 1. This standard machine for cash sales-book 





printers has no equal. The price is subject to change without 


notice. 


BLACK ALUMINOID CARD CASES. 

The Regensburg Printing Company (formerly the Alum 
inum Novelty Company), Chicago, has put on the market a 
black embossed box case, which, when engraved, has a hand 
some effect. The firm invites attention to the advertisement 
which appears elsewhere. 


“A BINDERY THAT BINDS.” 

The above is the title of a booklet just issued by the Barrett 
Bindery Company, 180 Monroe street, Chicago. It describes 
the various characters of work capable of being turned out by 
that bindery, and is especially interesting to printers wishing 
out-of-the-ordinary jobs — those which very few can do. All 
printers should have one. 


THE DEFENDER GANG PUNCHING MACHINE. 

Edwin B. Stimpson & Son, 31 Spruce street, New York, is 
a firm well known to the trade, and has a reputation for build- 
ing first-class machinery. It has recently placed on the market 
a new gang punching machine, called the “ Defender,” an illus- 
tration of which will be found on page 409. This machine is 
adapted for punching round or irregular-shaped holes from 
two to eighteen at one time, and where only two holes at a time 
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are required to be punched they can be adjusted from 1% to 26 
inches apart. The distance between uprights will admit of 
stock thirty inches wide passing through. The adjustment of 
the dies is very simple. For such work as loose-leaf ledgers, 
card systems, calendar pads or any work where two or more 
holes are to be punched, this machine will be found very valu- 
able. 





ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP. 


The Grand Trunk Railway System will run its annual 
Canadian excursion from Chicago on December 13, 14, 15 and 
16. Returning, tickets will be good to leave destination until 
January 5, 1901. For information as to rates and train service 
apply to J. H. Burgis, C. P. & T. A., 249 South Clark street, 
corner Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 





THE WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE. 

There is not a printer on earth who can afford to go with- 
out a “ Wetter” typographic numbering machine. The guar- 
antee that goes with every Wetter machine sold is as good as a 
Government gold bond. Wherever an improved “ Wetter” 
typographic numbering machine goes it stays. Circulars and 
any information pertaining to this machine can be had of the 
Wetter Numbering Machine Company, Brooklyn, New York. 


NEW IDEA FOR THE JOB-PRINTER. 

Mr. Clifton S. Wady, ad. writer, has just suggested a new 
and novel idea in the interest of the job-printer. His plan 
allows the printer to first prove to his own satisfaction whether 
or not he could make profitable use of the new “ Ribbon-face ” 
typewriter type before buying the type. 

Full particular by return mail if you address The Type- 
writer Type Company, 146 Franklin street, Boston. 





A BABY ALLIGATOR 


Is more fun than a “ barrel of monkeys ” for amusing the chil- 
dren and grown folks, too. Make the “kids” happy for 
Christmas by giving them one; perfectly harmless; easily 
cared for; full directions for care, feed, etc. Delivered, express 
paid, for only $1.50. Large ones for store display attract big 
crowds; request our new booklet. Myers, “The Alligator 
Man,” 617-619 Camp street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


THE ADJUSTABLE PATENT BLOCK. 
This block is made in iron or wood, in various sizes, and is 
a money-maker for the printer. By its use the efficiency of 
any printing plant can be largely increased. One set of these 





blocks is equal to eight sets of the old style, and two sizes will 
give you an equipment impossible to duplicate. The cut gives 
some idea of what it is. See advertisement on page 392. 





SPECIAL ADVERTISING DESIGNS. 


In this issue will be found two attractive pictures, one called 
“The Hayseed,” the other “Grandma’s Tea.” These are from 
photographs from life by the Tonnesen Sisters, 1301 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, who make a specialty of art designs for adver- 
tising purposes, calendars, etc. Their plan is to arrange spe- 
cial models and make pictures suited for particular uses, selling 
their customers the exclusive right to the use of the picture, 


including the ownership of negative and copyright. For news- 
paper advertising and some special lines of publicity these pic- 
tures are very successful. They do not sell electrotypes of 
these cuts, but can supply platinum prints 8 by 10 inches in size 
of either of the subjects at $1 each postpaid. They will be 
pleased to correspond with parties interested. 





HERE IS AN ECONOMY. 


The Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block (patent issued 
November 13, 1900) is superseding all other blocks. It meets 
every requirement of those who print from plates, taking on all 
sizes of plates, in any position. It is perfection for three-color 
printing and all registered work. Two concerns (Harper’s and 
Butterick’s) have each invested in over $3,000 worth of these 
blocks, notwithstanding they already own thousands of dollars’ 





worth of the old-style patent blocks. They simply could not 
afford to use the ordinary blocks—neither can you. More 
than a hundred first-class printing-offices are using this block. 
Send for circular. F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 82 Ful- 
ton street, New York, sole manufacturers and patentees. The 
largest block made is 48 by 68 inches; also made for platen 
presses. 





MOROCCOLINE, 


Don’t forget the fact that Moroccoline is recognized by all 
bookbinders and fancy-box makers as the nearest approach to 
real leather of any substitute yet produced. It can be had in all 
grains, weights or colors to suit purchasers, and costs about 
one-third as much. If you want to meet your competitors’ 
prices as well as obtain most satisfactory results, do not be 
deceived by worthless imitations. Unlike other imitations of 
leather, the goods can be gilded or embossed and the edges 
cemented down in a perfect manner by following the simple 
process given to all purchasers. Manufactured by the Boston 
Artificial Leather Company, 12 East Eighteenth street, New 
York. 





IMPORTANCE OF LIGHT TO PRINTERS. 


Probably no class of artisans stands more in need of a good 
artificial light, when at work, than printers and engravers. It 
may just as truly be said that ever since the era of the tallow 
dip they have, as a class, managed somehow to get along, 
uncomplainingly, with whatever method of lighting their 
environments afforded. The American Arc Lamp No. 2, an 
illustration of which appears on another page, is an air-pres- 
sure gasoline vapor lamp that will undoubtedly fill the pro- 
verbial “ long-felt want.” Guaranteed by the manufacturers as 
absolutely non-explosive and further endorsed by the National 
Board of Underwriters, it presents no objection on the point 
of safety. Inasmuch as it is declared by those using it to be 
cheaper than kerosene and just as powerful as the electric 














arc, without the latter’s undesirable features, such as lack of 
steadiness and annoying “dazzle,” the makers of the American 
Arc No. 2 certainly ought to find a ready market for their 
product in every city and town in America. 





ALEXANDER PIRIE & SONS. 


The above firm, whose advertisement appears elsewhere in 
this issue, is one of the best known in the paper manufacturing 
industry in the world. The foundations for its immense busi- 
ness were laid in Aberdeen, Scotland, over one hundred and 
fifty years ago, and its history has been one of growth and 
prosperity ever since.. The papers made by this firm are sold 
the world over and enjoy the reputation of being unsurpassed 
in quality and durability. 





HOLIDAY RATES. 


On December 22, 23, 24 and 25 the Grand Trunk Railway 
System will sell round-trip tickets to all points on its own and 
connecting lines west of Toronto and Buffalo at one and one- 
third fares for the round trip. Tickets will be good returning 
until January 2, 1901. Special attention is directed to the 
excellent facilities offered to the Saginaw Valley, Detroit and 
cities of southern Michigan. For rates, train service, etc., 
apply to J. H. Burgis, C. P. & T. A., 249 South Clark street, 
corner Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 





NEW FIELDS. 


American-made machinery is the now recognized standard, 
not only in printing machinery, but otherwise as well. Along 
with the many printing-presses doing missionary work in the 
Old World, the Jones Gordon is now forging ahead. This 
popular press is manufactured by The John M. Jones Company, 
of Palmyra, New York, and has long been recognized by the 
fraternity as a high-grade machine in all its parts. Recent 
orders from foreign lands have encouraged the manufacturers 
to greater efforts in the placing of this justly popular job-press. 





ADVERTISING IN BRITISH TRADE PAPERS, 


As evidence that some of the advertising in the American 
trade papers attracts attention abroad, it may be mentioned that 
the two-page insert of the Duplex Printing Press Company 
which appeared in the August, 1900, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, was recently reproduced in the Newspaper Owner and 
Modern Printer published in London, England, being dupli- 
cated by the half-tone process in the advertisement of the 
Machinery Trust, Limited, the British agents for the Cox 
Duplex press. The Duplex Printing Press Company has also 
made an electrotype of the advertisement to be used in Europe 
by the Printing Machinery Company, of London, England. 
Publishers of British trade papers are watching the columns of 
the American publications very closely and their advertising 
pages show a marked improvement over those printed a few 
years ago. Much of the fancy borders and ornamental type is 
being dispensed with and a more simple and dignified style 
being adopted. 





ELECTRO-TINT ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER have no doubt noticed a 
number of very handsome colored inserts appearing in the 
pages of this magazine. Many of these have been furnished by 
the Electro-Tint Engraving Company, of Philadelphia. This 
company makes a specialty of three-color half-tone work, sup- 
plying duplicate plates of a great many subjects, by means of 
which printers can do their own work. They have issued a 
very handsome album showing these subjects, which can be had 
by sending ten 2-cent stamps. In addition to the three-color 


work the firm has always had a reputation for making excellent 
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half-tones and has designers capable of getting up special cov- 
ers and illustrative work second to no other firm in the country. 
The advertisement this month (page 393) is made by the zinc- 
etching process, another specialty of this house. Printers and 
others wishing anything in the engraving line should communi- 
cate with this firm. 

MULLER HALF-TONE SOFTENING HAMMERS 

AND PUNCHES, 


Another of those time-economizing Wesel specialties. 
Wesel leads, and to be progressive you should keep in touch 
with him. This hammer is for softening the harsh edges of 
vignetted half-tones, line or stipple cuts, either wood, electro, 
stereo, copper or zinc. The pressman uses it. It is his best 
friend. It is worth its weight in gold. Chambers Printing 





House, 16 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
writes: “A reprint job printed by us last week formerly took 
from twelve to fourteen hours making ready. We simply saved 
five hours on it and produced better results. Yes; we know 
that they are labor-savers.” What does five hours’ make-ready 
cost in wages and decreased output of press? Send to F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, 82 Fulton street, New York, for a 
descriptive circular and you won't regret the effort. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND Printer at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted” department, or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order 
to insure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. re- 
ceived later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 


A BIT, and another bit — two bits, 25 cents — brings to you a copy of 
my booklet on Souvenir Mailing Cards, with a set of six Photograv- 

ured cards. You need it, if you’re interested. OTTO KNEY, Madison, 

Wisconsin. 

AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 50 cents. 

Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE INLAND PRINTER—We have _ just 

received a supply of back numbers covering from Volume XXIV to 
the present time, and those desiring to complete their files should write us 
at oncee THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 

the entire edition of this book, which was so popular a short time ago, 
and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, as long as the 
books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





CONTESTS in Typographical Arrangement, Volume I, containing 230 

advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
PrinTErR, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. Contains in 
addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a valuable col- 
lection for comparison and study. 40 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


DECEMBER, 1899, INLAND PRINTER—We now have a few copies 
of this number, and can supply them to parties wishing to complete 
their files, at 20 cents each. Order at once if you wish one, as the supply 
is small. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 
ing and illustrating in connection with typography. mane rong com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and_complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
Department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
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BOOKS. 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST, new edition, improved, 75 
cents, two $1; 1,000 sold in 1900. DAVID RAMALEY, St. Paul, 


Minnesota. 


ESTIMA TING B Y PERCEN {TAGE, by Henry E. Seeman. An exposi- 

tion of a method of estimating profit and expense by percentage 
which has been in successful use several years. Reprinted from THE 
INLAND PrInTER. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


M! AKING RE <ADY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 

pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make- ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, ayrapen. 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, sche 
cago and New York. 








P ROOF RE ADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 
and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and editor Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department of Tue INLAND PRINTER. 100 
pages; cloth $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





THE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK; new 
enlarged edition, 208 pages; over 1,800 cuts for advertisements, blot- 
ters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund 
on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 
THE NINE -HOUR DAY WAGE CALCULATOR— - Shows amount due 
for % hour to full week, by quarter hours, at wages ranging by quar- 
ter dollars from $1 to $25 per week; thumb index enables the required 
figure to be found instantly; bound substantially in flexible leather; will 
COMPANY. in a month. Price, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
CON 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded “without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





A P RAC TICAL PRIN YTER desires to purchase an interest in and take 
inside management of a printing-plant doing a good business; must be 
near large city. D 1034. 


F OR SALE —A job-printing and bookbinding establishment with a_first- 
class line of customers; doing a nice business in a fast-growing West- 

ern lake town of 70,000 population; no better opportunity for a man of 

moderate means to start for himself; price moderate. D 1070. 

FOR SALE —A _job-printing office in Michigan city of 24,000 inhabi- 
tants; good chance for a hustler; wife’s health requires proprietor to 

retire. Address SCHOOLCRAFT & CO., Port Huron, Michigan. 





FOR SALE —A mail-order business, including a staple article for press- 
room; if interested correspond with J. C. WORK, South Bend, Ind. 


FOR § SAL LE — First- class job plant in Denver, Colorado; At plant for 
little money. Address MARION, 2238 Julian street, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE —Job ‘office, Los Angeles, California; 100,000 population, 
up-to-date presses and type; invoices over $6,000; big business; a 

snap, investigate; the chance to locate in the Golden State, finest climate 

on earth. D 1054. 

I OR S AL E one New spaper - and job ‘office in southern California for $ 7503 
good business and increasing; finest climate in America; must “sell 

immediately. FRED LORING, Chula Vista, California. 





GOOD-PAYING California daily newspaper for sale; $15,000 capital 
required; reason, ill-health proprietor. D 1051. 





IIALF-INTEREST in established printing business in Chicago; good 
equipment; $1,500 to $2,000 required, cash transaction; particulars 
on application. D 1032. 
NE WSPAPE R AND JOB PLANT FOR SALE — New and complete; 
Simplex typesetting machine, Reliance Babcock 6-column quarto 
power press, Dexter folder, Racine gas engine, stones, cabinets and 
abundance of newspaper and job type selected with care by experienced 
printers; plant has been used 18 months; will be sold at a liberal dis- 
count. Inquire of OAKLAND COU NTY SAVINGS BANK, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 








P HOTOE NGR: AV ING ‘PL ANT, modern in every respect, in live West- 
ern city of 50,000; good business, well stocked; cost over $1,500, is 
for sale for $1,000 account ill- health of owner. Dd ‘469. 


FOR SALE. 


Letters in “reply. to ‘these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 


warded unless necessary Postage is sent us. 





FOR . SALE —A_ new ‘Harris Automatic press 5 for $875 cash. — nie 
W. HAE DRICH, » Jay and Johnson streets, Brooklyn, New Yo 


FOR SALE - Brand- new Babcock Optimus, ee es 38 
sheet, used only one short run; soon after, the purchaser died. 
Address CHAS. R. KURTZ, Administrator, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 





FOR SALE —Job-office outfit, water-motor, water-meter, paper-cutter, 
press, stock, etc. N. L. COGGSWELL, Cortland, New York. 


FOR SALE —- News and complete job outfit, fine condition; will sell 
together or separately; write for invoice. D 1069. 








FOR SALE— ROUTER. $80 cash buys high-grade routing machine 
used very little; a real bargain. D 984. 





JOB-OFFICE — Southern Illinois, good business, best trade; good rea- 
son for selling. 2,000 Ibs. 6-point Roman, 30 cents. D 1047. 


LINOTYPE MOLDS, "best condition; a 6, two 9, and one 12- point 

adjustable molds, with liners, $20 each; an adjustable knife block, 
latest style, $20; also adjustable knife block with 6, 9 and 12-point liners. 
THE NEW S, White Plains, New York. 





OUTFITS — New and secondhand presses, type, wire stitchers, ruling 

machines, shafting, hangers, pulleys, belting; special high discount 
on new dress or outfits and all supplies)s ALEX McKILLIPS, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 





WE have buyers for routers, “bevelers and rotary } planer; can sell photo 
engraving business in Eastern States. ENGRAVERS’ EXCHANGE, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 








HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ALL-AROUND JOB-PRINTER wanted for steady job in small Mas- 

sachusetts city where expenses are light; must fully understand 
make-ready of first-class half-tone and color w ork on small cylinders and 
jobbers; non-union man preferred; wages $15 for permanent job; give 
references. D 849. 


COMPETENT PRESSMAN who is job-printer wanted in good-sized 

. Northwestern country office; state experience and give references. 

) 1052. 

EXPERIENCED MACHINIST-OPERATOR for California town; must 
guarantee 40,000 ems minion eight hours; wages $21 per week; 

night work. D 511. 














FOREMAN wanted for country weekly in Minnesota; must be good 
all-around man; good wages, steady employment. D 1055. 





JOB PRESSMAN, Ar, capable of managing feeders and handling 18 

job presses, to ‘meet competition; first-class on half-tone, color-work 
and general jobbing. Address, stating age, experience and compensation 
expected. J. HECKMAN, 727 North Twenty-sixth street, Philadelphia. 





PRESSMAN — First-class half-tone, job and color work; general job 
plant in the South; experienced man only. D 729. 





PRESSMAN-MACHINIST wanted for small office with modern plant; 

young man, thoroughly competent as cylinder and job pressman and 
stonehand, with knowledge of care of Linotype, to oversee latter and do 
imposition and presswork on Universal and cylinder; to such man per- 
fectly steady position with opportunity for advancement is open. 
Address, with references and stating salary expected, D 1048. 





P RIN TE RS i in “all branches of the trade; we have some good positions 

to fill at once; foremen, Linotype operators, etc.; send references 
and information. PRINTERS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Lock Box 
544, Glens Falls, New York. 





RULERS —You can learn to prevent double pens running blind and 
other points on ruling by sending $1 to JNO. LOWE, 328 Campbell 
avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. Reference: Stone Printing Company. 











SUPERINTENDE N’ T WANTED —An energetic man for an engraving 

and electrotyping establishment in the East; must be conversant with 
all branches of phote engraving, wood engraving, electrotyping, etc.; one 
accustomed to ma anaging, estimating and superintending; a responsible 
position for the right party. D 1026. 


WANT FOLLOWING FIRST-CLASS WORKMEN: Designer and 
wood-engraver, pressman, electrotyper and finisher; state wages 
expected, experience, whether member of union, and references. D 1031. 





WANTED —A first-class brass engraver who thoroughly understands 
engra wie! of stamping and embossing plates; good and permanent 
position. BUEDINGEN MFG. CO., Rochester, New York. 





WANTED —A first-class job-compositor on catalogue and miscellaneous 

work; must be familiar with all kinds of tabular and stone work, 
and possess originality in display matter; position permanent, and good 
wages to right man. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING AND BINDING 
COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts. 





\WANTED —A first-class poster printer for all-around poster work, from 
dodgers to stands; a steady situation for a sober, industrious man; 

union office. D 1041. 

W ANTED—A first-class pressman < stereotyper; small office, Potter 
press; state salary wanted. D 103 





\VANTED —A superintendent for a medium size office in large Eastern 

city; must be practical and possess the necessary qualifications for 
he indling the highest grades of work from start to finish; splendid oppor- 
tunity for right man. D 1024. 





ft om 2 ea 





Operated by steam-power. : $ 

Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. Price 9 I 9 O00 
We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 

bossing for the trade 


xX 
-— e 
i de. 
‘ We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
: Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 
Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. COxc, .- 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 




















HELP WANTED. 
W AN TED — Compositor; “must be ‘thoroughly up- »-to- date in job compo- 
sition and able to make up; man with experience in drug-label work 
preferred; state salary. D 1025. 





W =o D — Every printer seeing ‘this ad. ‘to send : 25 cents (silver) for 
est system for imposing forms yet devised; new copyrighted scheme. 
I REDE RICK W. CLOUGH, 62 Hungerford Street, Hartford, Conn. 





WE have a job-printing department in connection with our manufactur- 
ing business and we want a good all-around man for this department; 
our plant is located in a small residence town, where living expenses are 
low and where a man of family could soon secure a nice home of his 
own; we can insure a permanent position and sure pay to one who can 
take hold of our printing department and give satisfaction; office is 
small, consisting of one cylinder and two jobbers; our work consists 
Bane of catalogue printing, half-tone work, etc. THE NON- 
»AREIL, care American Type Founders Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Y ~ sg MAN learn illustrating by correspondence FREE. Tuition pay- 
able 60 days after position is secured paying $13 a week. CORRE- 
SPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A A CHICAGO JOB FOREMAN desires similar position with an up-to- 

date office which aspires to first-class booklet and job work; familiar 
with stock and estimating and the proper handling of type and ink; at 
liberty after January 1; first- class references. D 1028. 
A THOROUGHLY COMPE TE NT up- to- date job compositor desires to 

change; 8 years’ experience in large and small offices, 3 years with 
present employer; capable taking charge of small office; best references 
as to ability and character; total abstainer, single, age 22, member 
1. a. OU; . H., 32% Salem avenue, W., Roanoke, Virginia. 








ALL-AROUND PRIN'TER, 14 years’ experience, can estimate, tempcrate, 
Odd Fellow, references; New England preferred. D 1029. 


ALL-AROUND UNION PRINTE R is very desirous of learning to oper- 
ate Linotype; all offers answered. D 1050. 








AI Rat EREOTYPER desires steady position; competent to take charge. 
837. 
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PR: ACTIC# AL ALL-AROUND PRINTER desires situation; over 20 

years’ experience, 14 years as foreman of pressrooms and superintend- 
ent of printing and pamphlet binding establishment; would prefer posi- 
tion in office; salary reasonable. D 1074. 


Pp Rz ACT PIC AL “MAN with training in all br: anches of printing, competent 

to take charge and handle customers, strictly sober, reliable, a hustler, 
estimator, wants to ae. with good house that will appreciate 
same; reasonable le salary. D 101 


PRESSMAN, at present foreman ‘large pressroom, desires change; 

thoroughly practical on fine half-tone and the better class of printing; 
15 years’ experience at the business; can handle large force to best 
advantage of employer; best references as to ability; good reasons for 
desiring change; married, sober and industrious; position must be 
steady; will go anywhere. D 1045. 


p RE SSM: AN — First-class cylinder and job pressman desires a situation. 
D 1046. 


P RE SSMé AN AND FOREMAN, 10 years’ experience in all kinds of sign 
and advertising novelty printing; have original ideas. D 770 


PRINTER — Practical man wants situation as ee or foreman in 
Southern city; 20 years’ experience. D 106 





PROOFREADER —Young woman, college education, gr aduate. proof. 
reading course correspondence school, small experience; book and job 
preferred. D 1049. 





RU L .E R, 7 years’ experience, strictly sober and honest, wants permanent 
position with progressive concern somewhere in the East. D 1030. 


sI’ TU ATION —All- around printer wants foremanship of good country 
daily or weekly with job-office connections; reliable and steady. D 929. 





SITUATION WANTED by a good electrotype finisher; “can do all 
kinds of work. D D 1038. 





SITUATION WANTED by cylinder pressman (non-union). capable of 
handling all kinds of work and taking charge of room. H 1074. 





SITUATION WANTED — By practical printer; railroad, street  rail- 

way, theatrical tickets and baggage checks a specialty; thorough 
knowledge of Kidder, platen and special presses; capable of taking 
charge. D 1067. 





BOOKBINDER, highly efficient, energetic and active, thoroughly experi- 
enced in every kind of work, wants position as blank- book forwarder; 
references given. D 851. 





BY PRACTICAL photoengraver as foreman or superintendent. D 1073. 





CHEMIST and manufacturer of printing and lithographing inks, lately 
superintendent of first-class concern, desires engagement. D 1020. 





COMPOSITOR —Young man, strictly temperate, reliable, up-to-date and 
a hustler, wants steady job. D 1036. 


FOREMAN —An up-to-date job-printer, accustomed to " directing all 

departments, desires to engage with Eastern house, city or country, as 
foreman or superintendent; long experience on high-class work; good 
manager, careful estimator. D 730. 





FOREMAN AND PRESSMAN, thorough knowle: Ige in half- tone and 
color-work, executive ability sufficient to handle large work and press- 
room. H 770. 








FOREMAN with experience on the best class of ‘commercial and cata- 
logue printing, desires engagement with Ar firm. 8. 








HALF-TONE FINISHER desires permanent position. D 758. 


HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER wishes to change position; practical 
and reliable, thoroughly understanding high- -grade etching. D 851. 








JOB FOREMAN or ae, young man of experience; can take 
complete charge; union. N 381. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST desires situation, book or news; competent 
and reliable. D 831. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Compositor, young, 10 years’ experience on 

news, book and job work, desires opportunity of becoming an operator 
on Mergenthaler machine and employment as operator when 
competent; will go anywhere. 1071 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, job compositor, wants steady position; young 
married man. P. ANDERSON, 19 N. Fifty-first st., Bayonne, N. J. 


MUST CHANGE CLIMATE —An artistic up-to-date job-printer of 12 

years’ experience wants permanent position; can take charge; 
employed at present; will change immediately; references and samples. 
D 1021. 


NEWS FOREMAN OR MAKE-UP — Can handle any size force; prefer 
Western town. P 381. 














OFFICE MANAGER wants position; practical man, acquainted with all 
parts of printing business, accurate estimator, knows modern meth- 
ods. D 98s. 


OFFICE MANAGER AND EDITOR wants position on weekly paper; 

experienced, thoroughly practical printer, careful superintendent, accu- 
rate estimator; married; at present publishing weekly; free April 1. 
D 1061. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST desires situation; thoroughly competent; 5 
years’ experience. H 831. 











PERMANENT POSITION as job co ——— by young man; union; 6 
years’ experience; sober, reliable. ddress Box 32, Canastota, N. Y. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS wishin sell or purchase a business should 
communicate with ENGRA ERS? EXCHANGE, Pittsburg, Pa. 


PLATEN PRESSMAN, in charge of 18 presses, doing first-class work, 
desires to make a change; New York or vicinity preferred. D 1007. 

















TWO UP-TO-DATE JOB- Pp RIN TERS, 20 years’ experience, would like 
situations; one capable of taking charge. D 1033. 





WANTED —A first-class job compositor on all. kinds of work desires a a 
permanent situation; 18 years’ experience, steady and _ reliable. 
Address PRINTER, Box 152, Le Roy, New York. 








WANTED — Permanent position by thoroughly competent man as half- 
tone etcher; first-class references. D 1043. 

WANTED — Position as mechanical superintendent i in . large printing 
concern by a mechanic having a thorough knowledge of Printing 

machinery and engineering in general; first-class references. ) 1064 





WANTED — Situation as manager or foreman of photoengraving plant; 
years of experience in that capacity; references, samples. 632. 





WANTED — Situation by an Ar Linotype machinist; thoroughly prac- 
D tical and economical; good results guaranteed; no experimenter. 
1037. 








WANTED — Steady position by ruler and forwarder; 15 ye ae experi- 
ence, can finish, had charge small bindery 3 years. D 65 


WANTED To PURCHASE. 


Ww ANTED — One 11 by 14 camera, 85-line screen and good copying 
lens for half- tone work. D 1030. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CHANCE TO LEARN THE LINOTYPE in union class; a better 
course than heretofore offered; write for circular. Address WASH- 
INGTON LINOTYPE CLASS, 636 G street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A COLD PROCESS STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, saves 

type from unnecessary wear. No heating of type. White-on-black 
and granotype engraving methods, both for $2.50. Booklet and specimens 
for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 
ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of proc- 
ess, $1. All material costs, at any ie 3 store, about 75 cents. Circulars 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON agerstown, In iana, U. S. A. 


CHALK PLATES RECOATED.— One-third cent per square inch; no 
infringement of patent. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOW TO MAKE CHALK PLATES taught; fee reasonable; no 
infringement. L. VEIL, East Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 














STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested send 
for catalogues. BARNES, CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 
Washington street, Chicago. 


THE JOHNSON PROCESS PADDING GLUE is ‘the only original and 
satisfactory for padding stationery. Eclipse glue is next grade. 15 

cents per pound, s- “pound cans. B. APPLEBAUM CO., New York. 

$1.00 FOR 12 ads. for rinters, new, original, illustrated; stam for 
sample. C. W. BRADLEY, Mooney building, Buffalo, New York. 


| INCREASE 322" CIRCULATION 
your LINER *“‘ADS”’ 

6-hole Coin Cards, 100, postpaid, 75c.; 1,000, any ll 

$4.00; 12 for 10c.; One-hole, $3.00. In jarger quantities. 

either style Card furnished at a large discount from = 
prices. Stationers’ Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich 
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Whe are the manufacturers of machines for giving 
printed circularletters the “COPIED EFFECT.” 
Attachments for printing from inked ribbons. Disk 
i} Covers and Assimilating Inks and Typewriter Ribbons. 
ee ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO. 

colette bal General Office and Factory, Muncie, Ind. 








NOT IN THE TRUST. 


BRASS TYPE 


- MISSOURI BRASS TYPE F’DRY CO. , 
* Howard and 22d Sts......St. Louis, Mo. * 


ILLUSTRATIONS Our Cut Catalogue (four parts 
* represents the best collection 
of Half-Tone and Line Cuts for advertising and illustrating 
purposes zn the world. Hundreds of subjects—all alive and 
up-to-date. All four parts, postage paid, 20c. (refunded). 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 174 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


IN WINTER 


as well as in summer, R. R. B. PADDING GLUE gives the 
best results. It is strong, flexible, and does not become sticky in damp 
weather. l6c. per pound. 
ROBERT R.' BURRAGE, 35 Frankfort St., New York. 


Are you worried 


With the details and daily perplexities of your 
Job-room and Press-room? Is there a sort of 
constant ‘at sea’’ feeling about meeting your 
promises with the work in hand? Are your 
customers continually being disappointed by that 
uncertain ** nobody knows’? manner in which 
your work is being produced? In this era of 
fierce competition and small margins, every pro- 
prietor, manager, superintendent or foreman of 
a printing establishment will welcome and appre- 
ciate a system which will lessen his daily trials 
and enable him to do more work and make a 
fair profit out of his business. Send $1.00 fora 
complete set of **Eureka’’ Time-Savers. 
The only systems of the kind in the U. S. and 
the result of over 30 years’ experience in the 
printing business. Give them a trial and you will never go back to that hap- 
hazard manner of doing business now the bane of so many printing houses. 


Address, “EUREKA” TIME-SAVERS CO., 44 Dorchester Ave., Cleveland, O. 


“OLDS” 


sea Gasoline Engines 


Are simple, economical and reliable. 
Especially adapted for running power in 
printing and manufacturing institutions. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
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OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


Factories, Lansing and Detroit. 1310 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 





Used and recommended by 


4 ? 
Di on Ss = = = = the leading Electrotypers 
x of the world. 


Different kinds prepared for 


Slectrotyping ri isice 


JOSEPH DIXON 


Graphite ---- crvcise co. | 














CINCINNATI, OHIO. § 


| Winter Rollers | 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 4 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best § 





§ THE BEST formulas. ) 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 2 
) BE MADE address in writing or shipping. « 














LIONEL MOSES | ?4PA4NESE 


CHINESE 
IMPORTER ‘it 


66-68 DUANE STREET OTHER 
ee M. NEW YORK IMPORTED 


TELEPHONE, 633 FRANKLIN PAPERS 























Sharpen or whet your Paper Cutter Knife without 
taking it out of the machine with Hoerner’s Little 
Wonder Sharpener. It saves trouble, time and 
money. Price, $3; cash with order, $2.85; by mail, 30c. 
extra. Descriptive circular and testimonials on ap- 
plication. For sale by all dealers, or by the inventor, 

J. S. HOERNER, HIGHLAND, ILL. 








ST.LOUIS 
DHOTO-ENGRAVING (. 


Q@R.4 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, Me 





BLACK ALUMINOID Box Case. 
Sells better than other aluminum cases. 


Regular size, 10c.; per doz., $1.00 
Large size, . 12C.; per doz., 1.25 
WE are the only firm manufacturing these. 





Our ECLIPSE Leather Covers 
now carried in four sizes— Gents’, 
Ladies’, Regular and Business size, 
12 cents. The most successful leather 2 
cover yet on the market. ome Oe 


THE REGENSBURG PRINTING CO., 261 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 








THE IMPROVED 


EMERSON PATENT BINDER 


For Pay-Rolls, Balance Sheets, 
Way-Bills, Blue Prints, etc. # # 


For anything that can be filed or bound 
Ann ii 


i 
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VSAEIL 
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COPYRIGHT. 


THE BARRETT BINDERY C0., Chicago, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 














CHALK PLATES 


HIGHEST GRADE. LOWEST PRICES. RECOATING, %-CENT 
PER INCH. IMPROVED STEREOTYPING MACHINERY, ETC. 


THE CHALK PLATE CoO.,. . ST. LOUIS, MO. 





© @® 





Send for Samples of our 


Ega-Shell Finish 


Book Paper— Kent Hills. 


For fine Pamphlets, Circulars, etc. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
273, 275 AND 277 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 














© 





A CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE BURIAL OF THE @PPRENTICE 


The Errors of Trades-unionism; The New Union; The Shorter Workday and Other Essays 
By HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 
Price, 25c. Five and more copies, 15c. each. 


“Mr. Cherouny writes with a prophet’s ardor of conviction. . . e 
have found in his book and between the lines of it, an unexpected pleasure 
and instruction.’’— 7he Churchman. 

“The ideas and suggestions are forcibly and readily presented. . . It 
would contribute to a better understanding and aid to bring about better 
and more hopeful conditions.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 

“The strength of the work is its truth.”"—New York Staats Zettung. 

For sale by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





—_- 





COVER PAPERS.. 


¥ 











Illinois Paper Company 
181 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





.-BOOK PAPERS... 


De Sh 

















LOOSE-LEAF LEDGER BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 


OFFER what is absolutely the best loose-leaf 
| 





system (Faifer Patents) on the market today. 
= Is adapted to ledgers, fire insurance maps, 
railroad tariffs, newspapers—in fact, anything to be 
bound removably. I will sell patents for the United 
States and Canada, stock on hand, and everything 
pertaining to the business. A profitable side line fora 
large printing, blank-book or stationery concern to add. 
Reason for selling—going out of the blank-book 
business. Detailed information on request. 


Address HENRY O. SHEPARD, 
212-214 Monroe St., CH1caco, ILL. 
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Young Printers, Every man who has anything to do 
Old P ° with a newspaper or printing office. 
rinters, in any manner whatever, should 
Editors, know his business. 
BLOCHER’S LITTLE ENCY- 
es d CLOPEDIA or 
uperintendents, || « Points for Printers” 
Reporters, should be in the vest pocket of every 
Advertising man engaged in such business. 
Managers. It is the only publication of its 
kind containing everything a printer 
should know. 
4 Price 50c., leatherette binding, pre- 
eh) paid by mail. 
a W.L. BLOCHER, Publisher, 
36 Tecumseh St., DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 

















LEFFINGWELL’S 
PAY-ROLL CALCULATOR 


For 54 Hours a Week. 


Gives SHORT-TIME and OVERTIME amounts in quarter-hours for 
every 25 cents of wages from $1.00 to $25.00 per week 


———- OTHERS SAY: = 


“Just what we want.”—Foster & WErks, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Will recommend it whenever occasion arises.""—WM. STEINER, 
Sons & Co., New York City. 

“Far superior to all other methods.”’—TimEs PRINTING HovsE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A great help.’”—BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, Chicago, III. 
“Worth $5.00 a copy.” —Tuk Henry O. SHEPARD Co., Chicago, III. 


INSURES ACCURACY. 











Price, postpaid, $2.00 per Copy. # # Cash with order. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
116 Nassau St., New York. # 212 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





7 





he Color 
rinter #3 


THE STANDARD WORK ON COLOR 
PRINTING IN AMERICA. #444488 


AVeritable Work of Art. 





JUST THE THING FOR A 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


HIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 
contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color plates in 
two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound in 

cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a 
limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints 
and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 
proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently 
and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Edition limited, and no reprint will be made. 
Order at once. Price, $10 net. Express prepaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau St.,.. NEW YORK. 
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Get It All! 


Ten years ago the miner got all the silver he could get out of his crude 
ore with the machinery he had. He was entirely satisfied, for he didn’t 
realize that better machinery could be made. But suddenly another man 
came along with a better machine and made a fortune out of what the miner 
had thrown away. 

You are a printer and you are taking all the profit you can get out of 
each job of printing with the machinery you have. As long as every job 
vields you a profit you are satisfied. But it is a great mistake to imagine 
you are getting all the profit. You can’t get all the profit without a Cottrell 
New Series High-Speed Two-Revolution Press. It extracts all the profits. 
It makes the printer rich and increases his trade. 

Of course your old press gets some of the profit, but does it get all of 
it? You know what it can do. Find out what the New Series Cottrell 
can do. We will help you. Our experience and knowledge of presses is 
yours upon postal card request. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., 
41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
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AN OSGOOD DESIGN FOR CREAM OF WHEAT AD. 
Courtesy J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago. 
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| Peblhery and Hrogresswe AWATSEY. 
163 ~165~167-CT] | CATG O- ADAMS ST. 


MR. PUBLICITY MAN — If you think there is anything in the line of Engraving and Designing 
we can't do, and do it well, JUST TRY US. 





SEE SPECIMENS OF NICKELTYPING SHOWN ON ANOTHER PAGE. 
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-— WESEL tiour isi 


THE only successful Self- ee 

Inking Proof Presses. Seven ve . 
| years in use, and still unap- 
i proached. Swift, strong and 
i durable. Perfect inking and 
impression. No large estab- 
lishment is up to date that 
| wastes time with a galley 
| proof press. Hundreds in 
| use. Don’t waste time and , 
| money on experimental — | = —— FF 
| proof presses. sass | € —_ a 









—_—_ 


———_ pene a 


| THE USERS OF WESEL PATENT PROOF PRESSES 
ARE THE ELITE OF PRINTERDOM. 


| HERE ARE A FEW OF THEM: IN NEW YORK— Herald (2), Sun (3), Journal (3), Tribune (2), Press, Staats 
Zeitung (2), World (3), Times (1), Evening Post (2), Mail and Express, De Vinne, Kellogg, Rankin, Blumenberg 
i Press, Brooklyn Eagle (3). IN BOSTON—Globe (3), Herald (4), Journal, Transcript, Ginn & Co. (2), Youths’ 
Companion. IN PHILADELPHIA — Ladies’ Home Journal (3), Telegraph, Times, Inquirer, Press, Bulletin. A com- 
| plete list would fill two pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


WESEL| «:- 
LEADS 


COMBINED 
and no office is strictly up-to-date that 
does not use WESEL SPECIALTIES. 


















useful 
p addition 
Wesel makes a complete line of toa 


Machinery and Appliances for Elec- weeneeal 
trotyping, Stereotyping and Photo- 
Engraving—all Wesel Quality. 

















| <a —_—_—__—. Accurate Electric Welded Chases, Brass 
} os PRINTERS’ SAW TABLE. Rule, Stereo-Blocks, Leads, Metal Furni- 
Without Shoot Board and Plane. . . . $70.00 . 
With ss .S js ep es SOND ture, and a thousand and one kinds of 
“More than saves its cost annually Printing Materials—all Wesel Quality. 


in large offices.” 


F. WESSEL MFG. Co., 82 Fulton St., New York 


Agents in Great Britain: PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., 15 Tudor Street, LONDON, E. C. 
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THE DEMAND FOR OUR 


Vellum an¢ Satin Tints 


FOR BOOKLET COVERS 


Circulars, announcements and stationery purposes far 
exceeds our expectations and proves that we are 
filling a popular demand. Send for our 
new sample book of fifteen tints 


Onion Skin Bond 


The sale of this paper the past year has been so great 
that we have kept our customers supplied with 
great difficulty. 


RRR HORIORDoRoVHo 


Centurion Covers 


This is a new line showing beautiful variegated two- 
color effects unlike anything in the market and 
are sure to attract attention. Put up 

in ten colors. 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 


GDGCDGSGOGD GOGOGOOGF GO GOVGO GHC HGNC OGHGOG DOS DOGDOCGDOSHOSHoGHEHOED 
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THIS CUT WAS MADE ON A 


CROWN 


ENGRAVING % 
PLATES AAS 


and for newspaper use. Our 
process is the quickest, the 
cheapest and the best method 
of illustrating newspapers. 
You do the work in your own 
office on engraving plates 
that we sell you. A stereo- 
type is made directly from 
these plates in the ordinary 
manner. No expensive plant is required, and the process 
is within the reach of the average weekly newspaper, as 
well as the larger papers. It is thoroughly practical; we 
guarantee results to be satisfactory. Any artist can work 
on our plates without previous experience and as easily as 
he can work on paper with pencil. 

Write us for information and prices. Correspondence 
with artists and newspaper publishers especially solicited. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S.A. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


























The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter “%z., 





‘cutter in the market. These cutters have double 


‘to its place without effort. The counterweight 


HE ‘‘Peerless-Gem”’ Paper Cutter is better 
finished, more easily operated and is of 
superior style to any other lever paper 


table-supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, wide front 
table, and are carefully and accurately built 
throughout of first-class materials. 

The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not jerky as onsome cutters. The lever returns 


is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 








ALWAYS IN STOCK AT ALL 
OUR BRANCHES 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 


FOR SALE BY 
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NIAGARA PAPER MILLS 












OVER PAPER 
TO COVER ALL 


Victorieux (that polka 
dotted paper) particularly 
appropriate for the season of the 
snow. Then there is Taffeta, 
Queen, Royal, Melton, Defender, 
Homespun and Sultan. Of course 
you have samples. No?— Then 
write us. JId Dd DID IDIDIDIDIADDA 
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HIGHEST 
AWARD 
PARIS 
EXPOSITION 
1900 


NUMBERING Locks up in form like 
is an electrotype 
MACHINE on job or cylinder press. 









W ETP ER macuine co’ 
MACHINE CO. 


515-521 KENT AVE., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


PRINT 


Size, %x1ye inches. ; 
Pat. May 26, 1885. Pat. Oct. 16, 1888. 
Other patents pending. 


Style. 1234567890 
style K. 1234567890 


Either style furnished at above price. 














221 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 








Quincy Street, CHICAGO 
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FOR SALE 


THE 


Faifer Patent Binder 


E will sell American 

and Canadian patents, 
stock on hand, and all rights 
in connection with this busi- 
ness. 

The binder is adapted for 
binding way-bills, tariffs, 
invoices, newspapers, and simi- 
lar sheets. 

It is in use by many railroad 
companies, from whom we have 
testimonials as to its value. 

Full particulars on appli- 
cation. 


The Shepard Way Bill 
File Company——— 
CHICAGO 

















212-214 Monroe Street 














OUR LINE OF 


“Perfection 


Wire-Stitching 
Machines # # 


IS INVINCIBLE 








The J. L. Morrison Co. 


NEW YORK # # # LONDON # # # TORONTO 
Manufacturers 


Headquarters for ‘‘PERFECTION’’ QUALITY 
BOOKBINDING WIRE-—The Standard of the World! 



































“Perfection” 
No. 6 














ONE OF EIGHT 
DIFFERENT 
STYLES 


& 


y Ne 


Write for information. 

















Patented in 1900. Capacity, 2 Sheets to % Inches. 











ww LECTROTYPERS, ame 
STEREOTYPERS. 
ZINC_ETCHERS, 
NALF Tone (QO0D 


ENGRAVERS, = 
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WE MAKE THE BEST 
PRINTING CUTS ON EARTH 


YOU CAN PUT THAT IN YOUR PIPE 
AND SMOKE IT! 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
ECLIPSE ELECTROTYPE CO 
AND ENGRAVING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








AN ECONOMIZER OF TIME! 


Che Vierling Patent Printers’ 
Cie- Up... 


ITISA 








Is announced to the trade 
throughout the world as 
an economical device for 

















the composing room. It 

GOOD THING is made of steel, has brass 

FOR YOU corners, is pica thick and 
TO HAVE 


exact picas long. It is 
easily and quickly applied, 
is not removed for but 
ENTERS INTO AND IM- 
PROVES THE LOCK-UP. 
It assures the maximum 
of return for the minimum 
ofinvestment. It is just 
what progressive printers 
have been looking for. 


IT SAVES 
ONE-HALF THE 
TIME IN 
IMPOSING 
BOOK FORMS. 
























= WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TO - 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BRANCHES 









Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 


ARE THE POINTS WHICH MAKE THE 





Prouty Job} 
Presses. & 


SO POPULAR. 


Perfect ink 
distribution. 
Noiseless, 
strong and 
simple of 
construction. 
Two main 
gear wheels. 
Not a CAM on 
the press. 
Presses running 
in every 
civilized 
country. 

Send for 
catalogue and 
prices. 


Manufactured only by 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
7 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies. 








SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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The Rhodes Blanket 


(AUTOMATIC MAKE-READY) 


PATTESON PRESS, 33 GoLp STREET. 


THE RHODES BLANKET Co., New York, November 9, 1900. 
290 Broadway, City: 


Gentlemen ,—We have had your blankets in use on all our presses for eight months, 
and find through them a great saving of time in our ‘‘make-ready,’’ and that plates and 
type are in far better condition at end of run than when printed without the use of 
your blanket. We have printed on one job over two million copies, on two presses, 
and the blanket does not show the least wear. On this job we make ready our forms 
of eight pages, 33x46, almost solid half-tones, in four and one-half hours, which 
under the old conditions would require seven to eight hours. 


Yours very truly, 
LAMBERSON SHERWOOD & CO. 





When asking Prices, send Size of Presses. 





THE RHODES BLANKET COMPANY 


290 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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VM EMPLOY ALL PROLESSES 70 FURNISH A PERFELT PRINTING 
PLATE THAT A PRINTER LAN PRINT FROM WITH THE BEST FESLILTS. 


“= 
5, Any FIRST CLASS [UBLISHER OR 
Printer IN New Yor«. 
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heretofore, 


OUR NEW PLANT 
Early in January we 
hope to be in our 
new building at Fifth 
Ave. and Nineteenth 
This will be the 
finest engraving 
plant in the world. 
We shall continue to 
devote our energies, as 
to turning out 
the highest grade advertis- 
ing designs, half-tone and 
line plates produced in 
this country. 
address us at 104 Cham- 
bers Street. 








Until then, 


DBIADIAIDIAA 























| ENGRAVING 
COMPANY? 
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“DRGP USA LINE” 








ILLINOIS -ENGRAVING:C9:- 
356 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 
DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS. 
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Choose Ullman’s Inks 


Get RIGHT INKS in quality 
Get INKS RIGHT in price 





And} 


Use Ullman’s Inks 


You will like 

Their High Quality 
Even more than 
Their Low Prices 


Adopt Ullman’s Inks 


| Save money 

/ Tey Save time 
Save trouble 
Get business 























# # EXPORT # &# Printing and Litho. Ink Makers 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
FULL LINE OF INKS. IMPROVED 
RAW MATERIALS For INK MAKERS N E W i O R K 9 U . S . 








isin sT.and PARK AVE. OI(GMUND ULLMAN 
oe rnangroar st, °” COMPANY -o 


A. 
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DECEMBER EDITION NOW READY! 


OVER 600 MACHINES ON HAND, embracing Cylinders, Jobbers, 
Hand Presses, Paper Cutters, Folders, Wire Stitchers, Engines, Motors, Etc. 











G 


“BIGI/LILIST’ 


S 
T 





WHEN you want ANYTHING in the line of Secondhand 





x, Machinery, save money by writing our nearest Branch 
for copy of “Big List” Bargains in Secondhand Machinery 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Streets 


BOSTON, 270 Congress Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 606 Sansom Street 


BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Sts. 


BUFFALO, 45 North Division Street 
PITTSBURGH, 323 Third Avenue 
CLEVELAND, 255 St. Clair Street 

CINCINNATI, {24 East Sixth Street 


CHICAGO, 203 East Monroe Street 
ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Elm Streets 
MINNEAPOLIS, 24 First Street, South 
KANSAS CITY, 632 Delaware Street 
N74 DENVER, 1649 Blake Street 
oe PORTLAND, Second and Stark Streets 


LOS ANGELES, 105 North Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome Street 


SPECIAL DEALERS 


PEP EAIVE A, Gling. <6 2 « » Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. 


DALLAS, TEX., 


Pe aCe ee Scarff & O’Connor Co. 
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WEATHERLY’S EXTENSION BLOCK 








Substantial, Durable, Compact and Well Made. 


Takes on a plate any size and is made in mahogany or iron. Has all the good qualities 
of the old-time Patent Stereotype Block, and the great advantage 
of being adjustable to plates of various sizes. 


THIS EXTENSION BLOCK consists of a cen- 
terpiece in the shape of an integral cross, with four 
separable corner sections, made to a standard size 
(2 x 3 inches), fitting snugly in the recesses of the 
cross. To increase or reduce the size of the block, it is 
only necessary to lift the cross and place another in 
its place. It can be changed quickly in width with- 
out changing the length, or in length without 
changing the width, by inserting a parallel strip, 
instead of the cross, made for this purpose. It will 
readily be seen that this block accommodates a 
plate of any size or shape. 





BLOCK WITHOUT EXPANSION PIECES. 


THE IRON BLOCKS save much 
time in making ready, the underlays on 
the back of plates being more effective 
when placed between the plate and the 
rigid iron base. They meet every re- 
quirement in printing half-tones and 
color plates, and differ from the Ma- 
hogany Blocks in material only. Either 
will be made to order for extra narrow 
margins. 

These Blocks are very serviceable in 
job offices having long runs of circulars, ; 
etc., where two, four or eight are run A iy! a7 : BLOCK EXPANDED IN LENGTH ONLY. 
to a sheet, only requiring plates to be ga, . 
made, which are much cheaper than 
electrotypes mounted on wood. A set 





of four or eight of these Blocks will = SS 
soon pay for themselves by the saving 
on electrotyping and presswork only. 


This New Extension Block is made by the 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, New York, 
whose reputation for the best workmanship is 
unexcelled. 














Set of Sixteen Mahogany 
Blocks, 
including Crosses A B & C 


$80.00 











PRICES OF SINGLE BLOCKS AND PARTS. 


For the four Corner Sections, Nos.1,2,3,4, -. + «+ « « « « « $3.50 $—-- 


For each Cross Size, A~444.x 634 outside . . . «© «© «© «© « +50 _—— 
For sie - 4g B-—5'4 x 734 sda Yr eee Oe eee ee ee -50 _— 
BLOCK EXPANDED IN WIDTH ONLY. For * “ “  C-6x9 ie without Hook and Catch, . +50 
Mahogany Cross Cc, with Hook and Catch, 75¢c. extra. 
Iron c, $ 











CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY 


A. D. FARMER & SON TYPE FOUNDING CO. 








—= General Selling Agents ——— Sees 
63- 65 :Nibeiaenes St., tew® York. “en 


(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 


163-165 Fifth Pe Ching. 
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EXTRA CROSSES. 


Each block includes four corner sections and 
three crosses, and will take on plates from 2% x 4% 
to 53g x 8% inches. If it is desired to work a larger 
plate, it is only necessary to order an extra set of 
crosses at a small cost. Give the size of the printed 
page or the back measurement of the plate to be 
worked, and state the number of Hooks and Catches 
wanted on the crosses. 


PARALLEL STRIPS. 


If necessary in extreme cases to increase the 
block slightly, as by picas, use the parallel strips, 
made especially for the purpose, contained in each 
cabinet and furnished to order. By the aid of these 
strips the blocks can be increased in width or length 
by one, two or three picas. 





BLOCK WITH LARGE CROSS, SHOWING EXTRA HOOK 


CABINETS. 


Cabinets for holding sets of 16 or 32 blocks, 
like labor-saving furniture, will be furnished 
to order. ‘They are specially designed to hold 
the blocks to the best advantage, are moderate 
in price, and save the blocks from being lost 
or damaged. They also contain a full com- 
plement of the parallel pieces required to 
extend the blocks by picas. 


PRICES OF CABINETS. 


Mahogany. Iron. 
Cabinet, with Parallel wens for 16 
Blocks, . . . « -« oe ee $— $— 
Cabinet, with Parallel Strpa§ for 32 
Blocks, . . . —_-  -— 


snanenenes 





BLOCK EXPANDED PROPORTIONATELY WITH CROSS, 


WHEN NOT IN USE. 


The four corner sections are 
numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4, respec- 
tively; the crosses being rights and 
lefts, are (all sizes) numbered 5 
and 6, respectively. When not in 
use all sections and crosses may 
be kept in the imposing stone 
drawer, in compartments parti- 
tioned off especially for them. 
Thus stored they will always be 
handy when wanted, and the 
space utilized can serve no better 
purpose. 





No more waiting for blocks to be 
made to order. These are carried 
in stock for immediate delivery. 














THE THREE EXPANDING CROSSES. 








CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY 


A.D. FARMER & SON TYPE FOUNDING CO. 








63-65 Beekman St., New York. 


(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE ) 


———= General Selling Agents 


163-165 Fifth Avenue, Chien 
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Its Merits RECOGNIZED in Paris and 





iGRAN D PRIZE 


SARAAARAAAARAABABA 


OTILIZED wn America. 





ven dvandvandmiiten 











PRIZES ARE BEING AWARDED AT THE RATE OF 
75 PER MONTH BY THE PRINTING FRATERNITY 


The 
Prize 
Winner at 
Home 


and 
Abroad 

















The 
Monarch 
of 
the 
Composing 
Room 





8,000 IN DAILY USE 





Address the 
MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE CoO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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Prizes from abroad, without recognition 
at home, are meaningless. 


dveWdvuvelvudveddecudvendveddrvadvedvucudveWdveudrend¥euts:. 


“re LINOTYPE? 
ARARRAARYS 


HE GRAND PRIZE awarded the Linotype 
Machine by the Paris Exposition is 27szgvz/?- 
cant when compared with its adoption by the 

following popular magazines for its superiority in 

typography and economy : 








PRIZES OF VALUE 








The Inland Printer 
Harper’s 


Lippincott’s 

gy Munsey'’s 
Popular Science Monthly 

American Printer 








AWARDS Argosy 
GIVEN FOR North American Review 
“PERFECT y= ee 
PRINTING” Bookman 





TO THE LINOTYPE Current Literature 


And Others 
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) ECONOMIC AUTOMATIC PAPER- 


FEEDING MACHINES 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ECONOMI AUTOMATIC PAPER- 


FEEDING MACHINES 
oe fic machines are in successful operation in over two hundred 


offices in this country and Europe on printing presses, folding 
machines and ruling machines, many offices having from ten 
to over forty machines handling all grades of work, from the 
cheapest advertising circulars to the finest book and color work. 
An evidence of the value of the machines from an economical standpoint is 
that many large printers, that now have their plant completely equipped 
with the Economic Feeding Machines, began by purchasing one or two on 
trial, and continued adding machines until every cylinder printing press has 
an automatic feeder attached. The many years of experience on every class 
of work, operating machines under all conditions, enables the manufacturers 
to offer in the ‘‘Economic”’ machines that embody all the latest improve- 
ments and are a recognized standard of excellence in the automatic feeding 
of paper, and moreover are the result of their own invention, being neither 
an experiment nor imitation. The stopping of the press, tripping of the 
impression, detection of any variation in register or imperfect sheets advan- 
cing to the grippers, and the prevention of a “batter” to the plates is 
absolutely controlled by simple devices that work automatically and require 
no attention after they are once properly adjusted and the press started. If 
desired, on very small runs the press can be fed by hand simply by unlock- 
ing the counterbalanced tape frame and swinging it back, the work of less 
than two minutes, leaving the feedboard of the press free and clear. 

The fact that these machines can be attached to any cylinder printing 
press, folding machine or ruling machine, and will give an increase in 
production of from 15 to 25 per cent, insure perfect register, reduce wastage 
to a minimum, and permit the operation of the establishment day or night 
on the most economical basis, must surely appeal to every progressive 
printer or bookbinder, and we are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 

Send for catalogue, giving full description of the machines, and testi- 
monials from many of the leading printers and binders. 
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E. C. FULLER G COMPANY, 


Chicago Office, Fisher Bld’g, 279 Dearborn St. 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
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LUNDELL MOTORS 


FOR ELECTRIC POWER 
ECONOMICAL RELIABLE 


THE SUCCESSFUL PRINTER 









is the one who always aims to be the best printer. The best printer 
seeks the most modern methods and appliances. That is the 


' — reason so many use Lundell Motors. There is no waste power, 

i} no dirt, oil, etc. The stock is kept clean. One press can be run 
without supplying power for the whole plant. The compositor and pressman have better facilities 
for doing fine work at less cost. The superior qualities of the Lundell Motors commend them 
to all users of power. They are safe, durable and efficient. They are built for hard work and 
are compact and non-sparking. They have an accurate adjustment of speeds without injurious 
effects from sudden starting and stopping. 

Use Lundell Motors and increase your business. Send for Bulletin No. 3200. 


 ESPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 527-531 West 34th Street, NEW YORK. 


- CHICAGO: Fisher Building. BOSTON: 275 Devonshire Street. ST. LOUIS: Security Building. 








EMMERICH & 
VONDERLEHR 


F Manufacturers of 


Bronzing Machines 
Dusting Machines 
Embossing Machines 


— ae 


Stone- Grinding 
Machines 








f No. 2—14 x 25 BRONZING MACHINE a 


THIS little machine should immediately recommend itself to all printers who Cc ] J 7 
are hampered for space, as the feeding and delivery are done on the same side I ? I te I 03 orth Street 


of the machine; even larger shops find a machine of this kind of the greatest 


advantage, as it can run more accurately on small work than a large one. N E Ww y O R K 


No printer should be without one. == Send for prices and description. 
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Che Whitlock Press 
































VERY MECHANICAL DEVICE other two-revolution 
presses possess, for the rapid and economical production 
of printing of the highest class, is embodied in 


THE WHITLOCK PRESS 


It has patented improvements in fountain, guides and type- 
bed possessed by it alone and making it the best of all two- 
revolution presses. 





























The Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


| WORKS — DERBY, CONN. 
SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, 10 Mason Bldg. 








NEW YORK, 121 Times Bldg. CHICAGO, 706 Fisher Bldg. 
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THE Patented 4-Deck 
(sO)S Straightline 
Newspaper Printing 


CHD ~~ Folding Machine 























THORN CH. 





HIGHEST AWARD given to the Goss Printing Press Co. on their 
4-Deck Straightline Press recently on exhibition at the Paris Exposition. 





The only perfect machine that makes any number of pages — without . 
the use of angle bars or turners. There are no complicated parts, every- 
thing is clear sailing from start to finish. 


STRAIGHTLINE PRESSES are Prize-Winners and Money-Makers. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Dexter Feeders 


Printing Presses and Folding Machines 











THE DEXTER PRINTING PRESS FEEDER 











ALL AUTOMATIC DEVICES MECHANICALLY CONTROLLED. 








‘wows, xx. DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


LONDON, 46 Farringdon Street. NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
TORONTO, 28 Front St., West. 127 Duane Street. 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl Street. 
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PROFITABLE ~~ x% 
Ss Ay PRESSWORK 


Only perfect printing at high speed will yield a profit in these 
days of low prices and close competition. And the higher the 
speed and more perfect the work, the greater are the profits. 





THE OPTIMUS 


Stands without a peer as a producer of profitable printing. No other press will run so fast. No other press will 


do such perfect work. —_ : ; 
You are handicapped if you ate running out-of-date or cheaply constructed machines. It costs no more per hour 


—often less—to run an Optimus, and the output is so much greater that your profits are doubled. 

The reason The Optimus is unequaled in carning power is because it is perfectly constructed in every particular. 
It is built of the best materials moncy can buy; it is provided with every conceivable device to expedite the work 
of pressman and feeder; its register is absolute; its impression is positively unyielding; every grade of paper and 
every size of shect is delivered without change or adjustment, printed side up and under the pressman’s cye; geared 
distributors work the ink up in the finest possible manner before it reaches the form-tollers; all rollers are inter- 
changeable; the bed-driving mechanism is mechanically correct, and bed and cylinder travel in perfect unison, without 
slip or slur; in fact, the construction of The Optimus is such that it will return a larges net profit than any other 


ptess in the world. : 
Full particulars for the asking. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 38 PARK ROW. 


Generalagenter for Skandinavien-Finland och Ryssland, Aktiebolaget Mekanikus, Stockholm. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents for Great Britain, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


General Western Agents, 
For Sale by 


St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 183 to 187 Monroe Street, 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 


Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb. CHIC A G O ILL 
9 e 


Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 











SET IN LUXOR AND FIFTEENTH CENTURY, WITH BORDERS NOS. 11 AND 325. 
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The Fuchs & Lang Rifg. Co. 


22 Warren Street, Hew York 


528 Dearborn Street, ri 155 South Fitth Street, 
Chicago. Philadelphia. 


ANUFACTURERS OF THE 











EVERY 
PRINTER 
NEEDS 
ONE 


Size, 20x30 


NO WORM or BRONZING PADS. 


Will give Better Bronze Distribution by far Simpler Method. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING BRONZE POWDERS 
LITHOGRAPHIC § 2S OO “Mm / ALL LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES ALL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ’ SUFPLIES 
COLORTYPE AND MACHINERY 


The LARGEST 
Photo-Engravers’ Supply House 


in America 
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BROWN & 
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SELLING AGENTS: | 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 





C. R. CARVER, 
25 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TuHos. E. KENNEDY & Co., 
414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MILLER & RICHARD, = ios ee 
7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. The addition of a friction clutch, permitting a speed of 
AMERICAN TyPE FounpERs Co., | twenty-four cuts a minute, makes this the quickest and most 


405 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
powerful small-size cutting machine for the money made. 


CuicaGo STORE: 


319 Dearborn Street. OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


J. M. IVES, Manager. a ee 




















DouBLE-SIXTEEN Book FOLDER 


MECHANICAL AUTOMATIC POINTS 





AGENTS MADE BY 


CHICAGO — CHAMPLIN & Smi1TH, 356 Dearborn Street. 


LONDON —M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, Phoenix Place, 
Mt. Pleasant, W. C. ERI E, PA. 





NEW YORK—WELD & STURTEVANT, 12 Reade Street. BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 























rinters’ 
ollers 


Made by Chicago Roller Co. for 
WINTER USE give better 
satisfaction than other makes. 


ORDER NOW! 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY, 


86 and 88 Market Street, 
CHICAGO ecco — oe 


We make a specialty of Out-of-Chicago Orders and 
can fill these promptly and satisfactorily. 


Write us; we desire to get acquainted with you. 


THE INLAND 








PRINTER. 





“Nothing Succeeds likKe— 


G-K TUBES 


Because ALL the ink is 
preserved until wanted, 
and all used AS NEEDED. 







Contents Key for 34 Filled 
Emptied all out winding Emptied 


We can not fill orders under ten weeks from date 
received. Printers should bear this in mind when 
ordering ink ‘‘to be put up in G-K Tubes.’’ When 
our new plant is completed the output will be at least 
100,000 one-pound Tubes per week. 


THE GERDOM-KELLOGG CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





PROTECTED, 
BY THE 


& ADE TYPOGRAPHIC —— 
NUMBERING MACHINE 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 






Size, x % inch. 
Type High. 
Made entirely from 


Steel and fully 
automatic 









Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 
We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently 


entered the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this 
kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, 


paTenr Ti TLE and feel sure that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 


: Guarantee©®: 





REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


NEW YORK. NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








SEND FOR SAMPLES — 


=e OF OUR ¢ 


“Victory: ax 
“Old Glory” 


ENVELOPES $ in tie marker 


Connecticut Valley Paper & Envelope Qo. 


57 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 












STENT TTT PETE Teer ere reer 











Send for Catalogue. Mention Inland Printer. 





“GEM” PAPER CUTTER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847 





The Gem” has all improve- 
ments and is well known to 
the trade. Twenty-five years 
on the market. 

Also Victor and Diamond 
Hand and Power Cutters, 
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E-C-O-N-O-M-Y 


IN A PRINTING PRESS IS FIRST IN PURCHASE PRICE. FIRST-CLASS MATERIALS 
CAN NOT BE SOLD FOR A SECOND-CLASS PRICE, THOUGH SECOND- 
CLASS MATERIALS, HIGHLY POLISHED, MAY BE SOLD FOR A FIRST- 
CLASS PRICE—A FEW DAYS LOST IN REPAIRING WOULD PAY 
THE DIFFERENCE IN FIRST COST AND GET THE BEST. 











THE HUBER PRESS 


Is built of the best material and the best workmanship possible to put in it. 
Has the Latest Labor-Saving Devices. 


THE ANGLE ROLLERS geared to run with the plate. 
THE PYRAMID DISTRIBUTION. 
THE FULL-TOOTH REGISTERING RACK locks bed and cylinder from headline to tail of sheet. 


THE GRIPPER MOTION is noiseless. 


The Huber Press is a salable asset though used for a number of years. 
If you will investigate the Huber’s merits as built today, we are assured of your order. 





WE HAVE A LARGE LIST OF SECONDHAND MACHINES OF OTHER MAKES, 
THOROUGHLY OVERHAULED. WRITE FOR LIST. 








VAN ALLENS G BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, NEW YORK 














Agents Pacific Coast... HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. 

ee EN, 0 ae 2 Oe Freee, Onl. Western Office...277 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Agents, Toronto, Ontario...MILLER & RICHARD. Telephone, 801 Harrison 

Agent in England...P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, 

London, E.C. s#¢s Add ddddaaaaaa H. W. THORNTON, ¢¢¢04090 Manager 
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Standard Embossing Co. 


334 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
: TELEPHONE, MAIN 606 — 


HOT ana COLD 
Process of Embossing 


FOR THE TRADE. 
@ ROLLER EMBOSSING. 


THE, COVER OF THIS EDITION OF THE INLAND PRINTER ROUGHED BY US. H 


SIGNS, COVERS and 
STATIONERY. 











L BYP rT Rim ¢ 


Printers and 
Engravers 


can work by this light as easily 
as by daylight. Its rays are soft, 
white and steady, and do not daz- 
zle the eyes. One lamp, run ata 
cost of 


%=-cent per hour 


will light an ordinary sized room 
as brightly as an electric arc. We 
positively guarantee every lamp 
to be 


Non-Explosive. 


NO ODOR. 
NO SMOKE. 
NO FLICKERING. 





Undoubtedly the very best arti- 


THEM ALL 


RERIEtas Cee weer TW Soar enen tim sicher “bare 


APPROVED BY ALL INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


ficial light ever introduced for 
Office, Store, Shop, Factory 
or wherever good, reliable light- 
ing is required. 


The ‘‘American Arc No. 2’’ is an air-pressure, gasoline vapor lamp that produces more gas than any other pressure lamp 
made—hence, MORE LIGHT. It is cheaper than the arc, and every lamp has 780 candle-power. Two quarts of gasoline 
and a 20-pound pressure from an ordinary bicycle pump burns ten hours without renewing. INVESTIGATE IT AND US. 


We guarantee it in every feature AND OUR GUARANTEE IS GOOD. 


Write for 
Catalogue 


BRASS MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY CO., 192-194 Michigan St,, CHICAGO. 
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Z ZA C 1 d Novelties, etc. S 
FS en ars Sample Line of Cal- Za, 
¥ Zz endars, $1.00, S 
¢>) Hangers, Shapes and Cut- outs, subject to rebate. 

ss Imported and Domestic. Rend tor Priva btotn, 


CALENDAR PADS, Lowest Prices. 
‘7 Artistic Blotters, with monthly 


Pad Catalogue, etc. 


ee calendar and trade design, 

iS only $2.67 per M net. Bennett- 
<< Paper Napkins. Thomas 

‘Z Paper Garlands for Christmas Mfg. Co. 

=> Decorations. 303-305 

pe Valentines. Dearborn Street 
Sy Christmas Menu Cards. CHICAGO 


hal ouner Dex 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 
















For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TupPerR Sr. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


RABOL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRICE, $20.26, 
WITHOUT ROVALTY. 












ARABOL 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT—Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, 
blue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —The best solidified composi- 
tion on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to 
preserve a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND—The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail ana contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. bess not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 
for backing pamphlets. 








PIONEER OF 


Gauge 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 
BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 


Feed Guides 
Gripper Fingers 
Attachments 


FOR THE JOB PRESS. 


Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 














Inventor, Pateatee, Manufacturer, 
No. 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO, 


—_ 


M N 


MR. PICKWICK AND THE 
FAT BOY 


Never sat down to a better Dinner 
Than is daily provided 

On the Monon & C. H. & D. Buffet 
Dining Cars 


BETWEEN 


Indianapolis 
*“ Cincinnati 


Trains every 
Week-Day-«« 


Leaving CHICAGO, Dearborn Station, 
2:45 A.M., 8:30 A.M.*, 11:45 A.M. and 8:30 p.m. 


Leaving CINCINNATI, Fifth and Baymiller Streets, 
3:30 A.M., 8:30 A.M.t, 12:20 P.M. and 8:45 P.M. 


* Via Lafayette and Roachdale daily, except Sunday. +t Except Sunday. 


Through Tickets to all points South. 


Send for booklet ‘‘ 10 Routes to the South.’’ 


City Ticket Office 
232 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 


FRANK J. REED, CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, W. H. McDOEL, 
G. P. A., Monon Route, Traffic Mgr., Monon Route, Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Monon Route, 
CHICAGO. CHICAGO, CHICAGO. 


D. G. EDWARDS, BURT A. REEVE, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. H. & D. R’y, Northwestern Pass. Agent, C. H. & D. P’y, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 232 CLARK StT., CHICAGO, 
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THE FAMOUS TAMPA BAY HOTEL, of the Plant System, TAMPA, FLA. 


Golf in Midwinter 


IDWINTER is pleasant Golf weather if you go far enough 
South. In Florida, the East Coast is dotted with links and Q 
club houses from St. Augustine to Miami, andthe West Coast 
hotels are all equipped likewise as far down as Port Tampa. The 
links at the —Tampa Bay Hotel are particularly famous on the 
West Coast. From December to March the links are crowded 
with Golfing parties. The weather is all that could be asked—blue 
skies, soft and balmy air, a glimpse of summer seas. 


The Queen G Crescent Route 


The limited trains of the QUEEN & Crescent Route only occupy 
24 hours on the trip Cincinnati to Florida. Meals a la carte are 
equal to the service of the best hotels, the track is a smooth one, 
there is no annoyance from frequent change of cars, and the trains 
are so home-like that the fatigue of travel is reduced to a minimum. 


Winter Tourist TicKets are sold at reduced rates 
Why not write us about it? Only 24 hours Cincinnati to Florida. Direct 
connections at Port Tampa and Miami for Key West, Nassau and Havana. 

We quote rates gladly. Handsome printed matter sent free to inquirers. 

W. C. RINEARSON, 


W.J. MURPHY, 
CINCINNATI. GEN'L PASS'GR AGT. 


GEN'L MANAGER. 





J La Vw 
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GOLD MEDAL awarded Hempel at 1900 Paris 
Exposition for BEST QUOINS ON EARTH. 


If You Want the GENVINE 


HEMPEL QUOINS 


om Wore rhese points == 











H ples L IMPROVED tut 0. | 





that prevent Slipping, and which are found only 
on the GENUINE HEMPEL’S IMPROVED 
QUOINS, and which are marked “IMPROVED,” 
as in above cut, and not otherwise. 

BEWARE of Quoins marked Hempel which are 
not made by Hempel and are intended to deceive! 
The Genuine are made only in Buffalo, N. y.. 
and nowhere else, and ARE SOLD BY ALL 
DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 





you need a pony size 


PAPER 
CUTTER 


you want the best. 


li 


If you buy the best you will 
getthe dad daddddaaaaa 


UTILITY 


It’s all in the make, and the 
Utility Paper Cutter is built 
with care and precision. d Jd 


If the material 
should be de=- 
fective we Jd J 


MAKE IT GGOOD 
5 


Every dealer takes pleasure in selling this machine, because their 
customers are always satisfied. 





Two Sizes ) 


{ No. 1 squares 16 inches full. 
No. 2 a ie ” 


18 


Its good points are: Compound leverage, 
easy and accurate cutting, patent label 
cutting clamp which permits cutting stock 
as narrow as one-shalf inch without mark- 
ing the paper, and an extra wide back gauge. 


For sale by all type foundries and dealers in printers’ supplies. 


Write to us for descriptive circular. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS 
600, 602 and 604 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Ask about the Vitility Ink Fountain. A A Price, $3.75. 





RONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY jarenousé: 
All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


nea PRESSES. 


TWO - REVOLUTION. 


237 — 43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, rack and cam 
and table distribution, air springs, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

268 — 42x60 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

281 — 43x56 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, 2 rollers, table dis- 
tribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. RE- 
BUILT. 

298— 41x60 Two-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, rack and cam and table 
— wire springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead 

tures. 


386 — 38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, table distribution, 4 springs, 


rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT 


389 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


436 — 37x52 Campbell, 4 rollers, wire springs, table distribution, front | 


delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


459 — 39%x52 Two-Revolution Huber, 4 rollers, crank movement, front | 


delivery, power and overhead fixtures. 


springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
488 — 23x28 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, 2 rollers, wire springs, front 


delivery, power and overhead fixtures. 
THREE -REVOLUTION. 


265 — 37x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, tape delivery, side steam 
and overhead fixtures. 


447 — 41%x54 Three-Revolution Hoe, 2 rollers, air springs, rack and screw | 


distribution, tape delivery, power and overhead fixtures. 


| 


_Dec. 1, 1900. 


STOP. CYLINDERS. 
261 — 34x48 Hoe Stop-Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 


342 — 34x48 Cottrell Stop, 6 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, side 
steam and overhead fixtures. 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 

223 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

262 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

270 — 20x25 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

276 — 36x52 Potter Drum, wire springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

279 — 37}4x52 Hoe Drum, rack and screw distribution, 2 rollers, tapeless 
delivery, wire springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

289 — 33x50 Taylor Drum, air springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery. 


at ;, | 443—32 > A . wi ings, i 3 
472 — 29x43 Two-Revolution Optimus, 4 roller, table distribution, air | 443 — 32x42 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, power 


and overhead fixtures. 


OSCILLATORS. 


349 — 39x53 Campbell Oscillator Job and Book Press, rack and table dis- 
tribution, 4 rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead 
fixtures. REBUILT. 

381 — 31x43 Campbell Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

426 — 35x48 Campbell Job and Book Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribu- 
tion, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


The largest and best stock of cylinder and job presses on earth. Nothing advertised that is not actually in my 


wareroom. Every 


machine guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt, and in first-class condition. 


My storeroom is ample for the 


display of machinery. Call and satisfy yourself at any time or write for descriptive prices. 


Telephone, Main 224. 





BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 


H. BRONSON, 
Manager. 


54 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Are you fond of 
Imitations ? 


When you buy a high-grade 
coated paper, do you want 
the best or something “‘just 
as good?”’ If you want the 
best send for our 


<i> PURE WHITE 
COATED PAPER 


IT IS THE BEST 
PRINTING PAPER 


We have a sample book 
showing 36 different items 
of this grade which we 
carry in stock in Chicago. 





Our ‘‘Rembrandt Covers’’ 
are the newest thing in 
cover papers—a very use= 
ful line—send for printed 
samples. 


We do not sell to parties without good 
commercial standing or who can not 
furnish satisfactory references. 


THE 
PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


215 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











A Few Moncy Makers 


AS RECOGNIZED IN THE TRADE. 


MAGNET MILLS fayssty.sie* white vovesrting.oteserz 
paper in the market, 5c per lb. 


CITY MILL Hard sized, white wove writing, with a beautiful 


color and finish. No better paper for the price 
anywhere. 6c per lb 


OAKWOOD MILLS Fine white wove, watermarked. The most 
popular low-priced paper in the market. 
In ruled headings this brand is being sold more than any other paper 

in existence. 7c per lb. 


F 1 
BEDFORD LINEN est linen paper in the market today, one 
good as any 8c linen. 7c per Ib. 


NATI 0 NAL BON Extra fine white wove, watermarked. Abso- 


lutely the best bond for the price in the 
market. Compare with similar grades. 10c per Ib. 


Ten TE or ciced, puke daiod, nutans eee oe 
for the price anywhere. 12c per Ib. 
NATIONAL LEDGER Paci ceed crits, "ore, nen ieteet 
of sizes and weights. No better paper for the price. 10c per Ib. 

Standard li h leg 1 
MILL >, S. & S. ie rte pve Myon wo a Fe uae 4 yond 
paper ever offered at this price anywhere. 4%4ce per lb. 
MILL 18, ENAMELED BOOK "ty Sass coatea 
standard quality. No such offer ever made anywhere. 7c per lb. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITIES 


All regular sizes and weights of above brands carried in stock. 
Samples on application. Send for latest Price List, free. 


UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 














A.D. Farmer & Son 
Cype Founding CO. | 





COMPLETE OUTFITS 
FOR BOOK AND JOB 
OFFICES OF ANY SIZE 








MAKERS OF 1 





NEW DRESSES FOR 
NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES 








BRASS RULES, LEADS, SLUGS, METAL FUR- 
NITURE, BRASS TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
BLOCKS ...... MACHINERY AND WOOD 
FURNITURE IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Rew York . . 63-65 Beekman Street 
Chicago... . 163-165 Filth Avenue 

















Chinanteco ial 


























THE INLAND PRINTER. 


When all 1 Ss sa i d a 
and done 


. & You will buy an 
Acme Binder. 
There is really 





END twenty-five cents for the new 
edition of THE INLAND PRINTER Cut 
and Ornament Book. Prices revised. 
Sixteen additional pages of initials, orna- 
ments and original cuts, suitable for adver- 
tising almost any business, drawn especially 
for this book. 
The twenty-five cents refunded on the 
first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 


: nothing else to do. 








CD 


Acme Staple Co. 


LIMITED 


aaa 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


500 North Twelfth Street, 
P H I L A D E L P H I A , F A * Yy53535555533559999399999999999999999999F7 


THE DAMON PERFORATING ee 
and SCORING MACHINE dag === 


Full Size No. 2—.Scoring Blade. 


EEE€eece 
~4355535333333555555333339355D9DD339D9359d>>> >555>>>>>>> 
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Full Size No. 2 Machine — Perforating Blade raised. 


Locks into the form for perforating or scoring the work at the time it is printed, a saving of 100 per cent. 











Each machine is fitted with two blades, one a perforating and the other a 














pai Popa scoring blade, which are easily interchangeable. Made in four sizes: 
x wing 
Perforating Blade No. 1—Perforates or Scores 4% inches. No. 3 —Perforates or Scores 9 inches. 
raised No. 2— “ “ 6% No. 4— “6 os a8 
and 
"oe a Every printer needs at least one of the sizes, and the price places it within the 
bie = reach of all. We ask you to investigate it. 





= FOR SALE BY Manufactured by 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. (all Branches). 

F. WESEL MFG. CO., 82 Fulton St., New York City. DAMON P 

DAMON & PEETS, 44 Beekman St., New York City. R C 0. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 56 Beekman St., New York City. 


ii Te ee 142 MAIN STREET : : : : OLD TOWN, MAINE 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 





LITHOGRAPHED-NOT PRINTED 
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The height of perfection in pad-making. 
Sample sheet and prices on application. 


Lithographing in all its Branches for the Trade. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. *9%2744asms st 


Calendar Pads 
for ] 9 () 1 Sizes and Styles 





for all purposes 








“~ COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 4 


MACHINE GROUND & POLISHED 


For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 
Brand. ‘These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 
zmperfections, and will etch perfectly; no peeling or flaking off 
during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 
SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, manufactured by 


STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





AMERICAN 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN ST. 


A. S. BROWNELL, MANAGER. 





TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236. 


Slade, Bipp & Dyelov 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board. 

W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 





© © 


‘Ledger Brand American Russia 
A —_ 
J. L. Shoemaker 8 Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


15 South Sixth St., Philadelphia 








BEST TANNAGE 

BEST SELECTION OF HIDES 
BEST LEATHER TO WORK 
BEST COLOR 

SOFT AND PLIABLE 

















© 
® 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


GOTHIC 


BOOKBINDERS' AND POCKETBOOK 
TABS. 


MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 





AGENTS FOR 
KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 


Best Imitations of Leather. 


The Sterling 
Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 








75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 
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vonraancase Lancaster Paper Kitives 


Wearing Qualities of the 
Give the best results, and the second order, which we are always after. 


% 











THEY ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 


LANGASTER MAGHINE & KNIFE WORKS - - 


>>PD>>>PDDDDD>PDPD>>}>>}>>>>3>5533>33P>P>>73>>>>P>>>>>>> 


3>>>335>>>>>>>>>957 


LANGASTER, N.Y. 


pk<<cceceeecceceeee<< 


Sos 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS 


ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 
SUNSET. 
BANNER. 




















L. Martinson 
&X Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 
186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 
CHICAGO. 


Printers’ ==: 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... = 


aw Lablet Gum 
GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











THe STANDARD ENGRAVING G> NEW YORK. 
STREET, 











chet DR AERI AL Sc Sa ie tS, i RS 
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Steam Power Perforator. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE Biack & CLawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


|| Saturati d Dryi 
es... | Seer orne 


. || Plating Machines, 
PERFORATORS. | Special Machinery, etc. 








Write us for prices and further particulars. 
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What the Printer Needs 


for fine Printing and Lithographing: 


PIRIE’S ceueseaten 
GUMMED PAPERS 


They lie flat and stick only when wanted to. 
MILLS —ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
U.S. Branch—33 Rose St., NEW YORK. 


Samples and Prices on application. 





ENTIRE BOOKBINDERY OUTFITS 
(@° MACHINERY 4s wes 
LEATHER, CLOTH AND SUPPLIES 


GANE BROTHERS 6& CO. 


312-314 Locust Street. 








ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


WHITMORE MFé. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


Zard Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 





HE UHALL 


GRIPPERS 
BEARERS 
PUNCH and 
SHIELD.... 





Rapid strides made during the closing months of 
the 19th Century by these devices speak well for 
the practical, progressive, up-to-date printer of 
to-day. Examine the cut; you will find no more 
useful attachments for platen presses to begin the 
20th Century with. Send for revised price list. 
Punch four sizes: %, %%, 4%, % inch. Mailed for 
$1.25 each. All improvements given to former 


purchasers, January, 1901. 























1 
po ie: ‘wi 5 





The Challenge Bearers (mounted on chase) working over 
steel bands of Chalienge Grippers, with Challenge 
Punch set in form. 


ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


7000 Stock Guts! 


Pw 





& 
—— 
Advertiser 
Covering every line of )) 
Merchandising, Holiday 
and Comie Illustrations, 
also a big line of original, 
Up-to-Date, Special Ad- 



















kinds,at prices aver- 
aging fiom 20 


q will be mailed for 10 ets. 
‘ to pay postage. 

THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
ENGRAVERS ano ELECTROTYPERS. 







149-151 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO,ILL.U.S.A. 








AWARDED GRAND PRIX AND TWO GOLD MEDALS AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Kast G Ehinger 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Inks 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CHAS. HELLMUTH «: 


MANUF 
fice and Factory: 46-48 E. Houston St., New York. 


; CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY: WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 











Three-color Process 
and Proving Inks a 
specialty. 


IMPORTERS OF 
BRONZE POWDERS 
AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES. 








ACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25°». 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK,. 


Sample by mail on receipt of 12c. in stamps for 
postage and mailing case. Write for Booklet. 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


DELETE CHEMICAL Co. 
126 William St., New York. 





NEW STOCK CATALOGUE 


450 HALF-TONES 


FROM FAMOUS 


PAINTINGS & 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


185 LINE ETCHINGS 
FOR NEWS PAPER 


Cas oO ON 5S On ome & 
ADVERTISING 


prick THE BECK ENGRAVING CO 
25¢ 147 NTH {OTH ST PHILA 








3 39 ARAPAHOE ST 


ENVER 
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SAVE MONEY! 
Use Perfection 


Point System. 


PERFECTION 





QUADS| 


(Made on Linotype Machine from our Patented Perfection Mold.) 
Guaranteed to Work Perfectly with Foundry Type on 
Freight prepaid on 50 Ibs. or over. 


QUAD MOLD COMPANY, 


518 Ludlow Street d og go ao Philadelphia. 








Table showing comparative price on a single pound : 

F Panny P erfection Saving 

Po int. List. Net. Net. per lb, 
bY .... $0. ts: $0.44 $0.22% 
6 67% 38 19% 
7 -60 33% 16% 
8 46% 31 16% 
9 -43 -28% 14% 
10 41 27% 13% 
11 -39% 26 13% 
12 37% 25 12% 
All goods will be billed at list price, less 40 per cent., and 5 per 

cent. extra for cash. 




















The best and largest German Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch= und 
Steindrucker, <<a 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 
and kindred trades, with many 
artistic supplements. 
Yearly Subscription for Foreign Countries, 9s.—post free. 
Sample Copy, 9d. 
DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER 
(ERNST MORGENSTERN), 


19 Dennewitz-strasse, BERLIN, W. 57, Germany. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


axv COMPOSITION 


HEI CI EI CI CD 
OuR ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 3 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


II IE IE IG 
21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS... MISSOURI 





THE DITTMAN 
OVERLAY PROCESS 


is a patented method of making overlays for 
half-tones, woodcuts and all illustrations requir- 
ing overlays. It is a perfect and very rapid 
method, superseding the old-fashioned hand-cut 
overlay in all the cities where it has been intro- 
duced. If time is valuable, finer results desir- 
able, and saving in the cost of printing any 
object, the practical up-to-date printers should 
use this process. Full particulars will be given 
upon application to the company. The founda- 
tion patent for all manufactured overlays is 
owned by it. Licenses can be obtained for 
territory or shop. Address 


The Dittman Overlay Company 
409 Pearl Street, NEW YORK CITY 





SEND FOR A COPY OF 


The Inland Printer Cut ¢« Ornament Book 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT— 200 pages; 1,650 cuts. 


should have. 
116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





A book every printer 
@ @ @ Price 25 cents, postage paid. We refund the 25 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 














The Latest and Best for Job Compositors 








Modern Type Display 








Compiled and edited by Ed. S$. Ralph especially for “The Inland Printer” 























EVENTY-SIX PAGES, 7% x 9% inches. 


mens of every-day commercial work, set in the prevailing 


style, with introductory and instructive reading matter. : : : 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


About 140 speci- 


























THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. # # # # # # # 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





























THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Buffalo Printing Inks 











Still Lead! 


LECTION is over, and we are all beginning to feel the effects of the im- 
proved conditions. Printers throughout the country are now all busy, and 


they should not forget that the BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 
not only fills all orders promptly, but gives the right goods at the right price. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Buffalo Inks Always Work” 





Faster Than Ever to California 





YOU CAN GET A CLEAN SHAVE EVERY MORNING ON THE OVERLAND 
LIMITED. THIS IS A SPECIAL FEATURE OF OUR CALIFORNIA SERVICE. 
THE LIMITED LEAVES CHICAGO VIA CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC & NORTH- 
WESTERN LINE EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. NO CHANGE OF CARS 


The Overland Limited. 








West-Bound East-Bound 
Sa |Fr /Th |We/|Tu IMo|Su | 6.30PM |Lv... Chicago Ar 9.30 4M |Su |Mo/Tu|We/Th |Fr Sa 
Su |Sa |Fr |Th |We|Tu Mo 8.00 AM | Ar ---Omaha....Lv} 7.45°M|Sa Su |Mo/Tu |We/Th |Fr 
Su |Sa |Fr |Th |We|Tu |Mo oa). -Cheyenne... ** | 6.50 AM |Sa Su |Mo|Tu We!/Th Fr 
Mo/|Su |Sa |Fr |Th |We Tu | 3.30PM Salt Lake City ** |12.30PM|Fr Sa jSu |Mo Tu 'We Th 
Tu |Mo/Su |Sa |Fr |Th We} 3.40PM! *‘ ..Sacramento.. 12.55°M|Th Fr |Sa |Su Mo Tu We 
Tu |Mo|Su |Sa |Fr |Th We] 6.45PM) ‘“* San Francisco “ |10.004M|Th Fr |Sa |Su Mo Tu We 
Tu 4.30PM |Ar... Portland... Lv| 9.00AM/Th Fr | Tu We 


Sa |Su Mo 


H. R. McCULLOUGH, 
Third Vice-President. 


W. A. GARDNER, 
General Manager. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent. 








a SAM’L R. PARRY, - - Rochester, N. Y. 
OOOO oO OOO oO OOO OOO oOoOoOo0o0o0000 


EMIL HOLDER 


- iptnseaianiaeaaeeeaemamaaaamaaammaas 
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qo ARRY’S = 
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© J REVENTS: 
Oo ULLING Oo 
oO oO 
O Send $1.00 for trial lot. It will earn $100.00. U 
O Saves time, saves stock. Once used, [ 
O always used. [ 
oO [ 
[ 
[ 
c 
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Photo-Engraver 


HALF-TONE AND 
ZINC ETCHING 











PORT REPUBLIC, N. J. 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


bolyoke, IRass. 





FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


BRISTOL BOARDS 


Sample books 
on application 


Cypewriter Papers 


dy our Wukal uw aood 
uiortgly Fortiudniond 
Win ack SOL YOU 2 see 
Dk Woatan Sncaltin nd 
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KIDDER PRESS CO. 


New York Office, 150 Nassau St. 


Factory, :: : : Dover, New Hampshire. 








Prints on one or both 
sides. 
Numbers, cuts and slits. 


Prints in two colors. 


The best press for 
| bers: PRESS MFG.CO:. “YM Ye, tickets, labels and 
BOSTON MASS.USA " Ly, hj special work of 
Wiy, many kinds. 
j idey, Wii Vis ly Yj, f ” / y, id 
“9 G / knasn & ops / 


SELF-FEEDING JOB PRESS — Five sizes and styles 
































The Combination Rotary Wrapping Paper Press 


30 x 40 and 36 x 48. 


One, two or three colors 
Sheet or roll delivery 


The two and 
three-color 
presses will print 
two rolls at the 
same time, 
rewinding one 
and delivering 
the other in 
sheets. 








SOLE AGENTS 


GIBBS-BROWER CO. 150 Nassau STREET, NEW YORK 
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VALUABLE 
3} CHRISTMAS GIFT 





Che People’s Bible History 








THE AUTHORS, 


Their Positions, Denominations and Themes. 


RT. HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, Episco- 
palian, Ex-Premier of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Hawarden Castle, Chester, England. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION, Setting Forth the Value 
of Scriptural Studies to the Laity. 

REV. ARCHIBALD H. SAYCE, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Episcopalian, Professor of Assyriology, Queen’ s Coil: 
lege, Oxford, England. 

BOOK I.—LiteERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

REV. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D., Congregation- 
alist, Professor, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

BOOK I.— MANUSCRIPTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
REV. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Episco- 
palian, Dean of Canterbury, Canterbury, England. 
BOOK II.— From THE CREATION TO THE DAWN OF 

HuMAN History. 

REV. ELMER H.CAPEN, D.D., Universalist, President 
of Tufts College, Somerville, Massachusetts. 

BOOK III.— From THE CALL OF ABRAHAM TO THE 
BONDAGE OF ISRAEL. 

REV. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D., Congregation- 
alist, President Armour Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 
OOK IV.— From THE BIRTH OF MOSES TO THE BE- 
GINNINGS OF FREEDOM. 

REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D., Presbyterian, 
Pastor Marylebone Presbyterian Church, London, 
England, now of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Ooo — FROM THE PATRIARCHAL TENT TO THE 
PRIESTLY TABERNACLE. 

REV. ROBERT S. MacARTHUR, D.D., Baptist, Pastor 

Calvary Baptist Church, New York City, New York. 
BOOK VI.— From THE INVASION OF CANAAN TO THE 
LAST OF THE JUDGES. 

REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D., Free Baptist, 
Pastor Free Baptist Church, Eddytown, N. Y. 

BOOK VII.—FrRoM THE RISE OF THE MONARCHY TO 
ITs DECLINE. 

REV. FRANK M. BRISTOL, D.D., Methodist Episcopal, 

Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, 


Db. ©. 
BOOK VIII.— From THE DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE 
TO THE LAST OF THE KINGs. 

REV. WILLIAM T. MOORE, LL.D., Christian, Editor of 
The Christian Commonwealth, London, England. 

OOK IX.— From THE CAPTIVITY IN BABYLON TO 
THE RETURN OF THE EXILES. 

REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., Unitarian, 
Pastor South Congregational Church, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

BOOK X.— FROM THE CLOSE OF THE OLD ERA TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE NEw. 

REV. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D., Wesleyan, Profes- 
sor, Wesleyan College, Richmond, England. 

BOOK XI.— LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

REV. CASPER RENE GREGORY, PH.D., D.TH., 
LL.D., Evangelical Lutheran, Professor Ordinarius 
Honorarius of Theology, University of Leipzig, Leip- 
zig, Germany. 

BOOK XI.— MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

REV. WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D., Bap- 
— Professor, University of Chicago, Chicago, Tht 


BOOK XII.— From THE BirTH IN BETHLEHEM TO THE 
CRUCIFIXION ON CALVARY. 

REV. SAMUEL HART, D.D., Episcopalian, Professor, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

BOOK XIII. From THE DESCENT FROM THE Cross 
TO THE ASCENT TO THE THRONE. 

REV. JOHN MONRO GIBSON, D.D., Presbyterian, 
Pastor St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church, Lon- 
don, England. 

BOOK XIV.— From THE OUTPOURING OF THE SPIRIT 
TO THE DEATH OF ST. PAUL. 

REV. GEORGE C. LORIMER, LL.D., Baptist, Pastor 
of The Temple, Boston, Massachusetts. 

BOOK XV.— FRoM THE FALL OF JERUSALEM TO THE 
TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 








A COPY OF THE POPULAR EDITION OF 
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Che People’s 
Bible Distory 


(VatueE, $5.00) 


4 
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AND A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Che Tnland 
Printer 


(VALUE, $2.00) 


For Only $5.00 








OW is the time to begin your subscription. Here is your 
N opportunity to secure the magazine and with it the most 
popular Bible History of the age at a nominal price. 


The book is a connected and consecutive narrative of Bible 
History, completed and sustained by the researches of modern 


science. Edited by Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, LL.D., with an 
introduction by the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 
Written by eighteen of the world’s greatest divines and scholars. 
The sixth edition of the People’s Bible History has just been 
issued from the press. Send $5 at once and receive the book 
(sent free by express) and The Inland Printer for one year. 








ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street, d NEW YORK 








(A 24-page Prospectus giving ful! particulars concerning the Book SENT FREE to any address.) 
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Winter Tourist Tickets 
NOW ON SALE 


FLORIDA, 
CUBA and 














5 a Dy ® 50 : 
i: ia nas aA 


FRENCH BROAD RIVER, NEAR ASHEVILLE, N. C., ON THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 














The Southern Railway 


Is the Greatest SOUTHERN SYSTEM, 6,895 Miles, reach- 
ing the best cities and resorts of 


THE SOUTH 


In making your arrangements to go South this Winter, address any of the under- 
signed. It only costs two cents, and if you will give us some idea of where you want to 
go we will send you literature, furnish you schedules and one-way or round-trip rates. 


W.A. TURK, G.P.A., WM. H. TAYLOE, A.G.P.A., 
Washington, D.C. Louisville, Ky. 


C. A. BAIRD, T.P.A., J.C. BEAM, Jr., N. W.P.A., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 225 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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WHY IS THE 
INLAND PRINTER 
LIKE A PAPER OF 
NEEDLES ? 


HAT IS EASY — because it has so many 
fine points. Yes, it has many fine points 
and it is often a matter of surprise to its 

publishers that more printers and others do not 
appreciate them and subscribe. A list of 20,000 
is a good one, but there is no limit to the number 
we will put out if we get the encouragement we 
ought to have. Why not try and swell this list 
by sending in your $2.00 for a year’s subscription 
today ? You will never regret it. A sample copy 
only costs 20 cents. Write for one. None are 
sent free. 








THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 
116 Nassau Street, .. NEW YORK. 





LIFEOGRAPH. “A HANNERTY IDEA.” 
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Printing Press Packings. 





The history of Printing Press Packings shows that from the 
first there have been only two kinds in use, viz: soft packing and 
hard packing. 

We mention soft. packing first because it was the first in use, 
and under the conditions existing in printing many years ago, it 
was the only kind that could be used. 

In recent years, delicate half-tones and the like, have shown 
that the soft blankets were not sufhcient to give the necessary sharp 
and clear impression; so press builders and pressmen have been 
working for a harder printing surface. 

Tympalyn is a step further in this direction, and to correct 
the general impression which is entertained by printers who have 
not used Tympalyn, that it is another species of rubber blanket 
and therefore a soft packing, we wish to say that Tympalyn pre- 
sents a harder printing surface than any ordinary hard packing in 
use to-day. 

Tympalyn is strong enough for the heaviest kind of printing, 
and has the elasticity, or resiliency, sufhcient to confirm our state- 


ment that ‘““[TymMpaALYN SAVES MAKE-READY. Write us about it. 


The Tympalyn Company, 


22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR NEW PAMPHLET, 
‘*PRESSMEN TO PRESSMEN.'' HAVE ONE! 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 








ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker. 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


American /. eo Concern, James- 


town, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Henry Tirrill & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
Wholesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. Im- 
mense stock, elegant goods, low prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 
Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 
BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels 
and bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 

hicago. Ball programmes, invitations, 

tickets, announcements, society folders, etc. 
BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 
BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 
Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Wil- 
liam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


one as Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Missourl Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman street, New 
York. Formerly with Hastings Card and 
Paper Co. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 
Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


Shepard, The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atlantic Carbon Works, prepared Charcoal, 
E. 40th st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


COATED PAPER. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMBINED CLOTH STOCKS. 


Reversible Collar Co., manufacturers of sur- 
face-coated papers and cloth-lined stocks of 
all descriptions. 95 Milk st., Boston, U.S.A. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 


sau st., New York. Celebrated satin finish 
plates. 


CUTTING DIES. 


Wright & McDermott, 323 Race st., Philadelphia. 
Envelope and lithographic dies a specialty. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague Electric Company, 527-531 W. 34th st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photo-engraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s “Old Reliable” St. Louls Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis,Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
ork City. ‘Good work quickly done.” 


Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half- 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C. J.. & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street. 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY, 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Fried- 
erichstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Murray Machinery Co., 431 West Fifth street, 
Kansas City, % 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Cana 
street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers,16 Spruce 
street, New York, 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


EMERSON BINDERS, ETC, 


Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, 
limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., P. O. 
Box I-1114, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and 
paper. Artistic engravings. 15 So. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
andestimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS. 


Lukanitsch, John B., 54-60 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Rubin’s and Grobet’s engravers’ tools for 
wood and metal engravers. Full variety. 


ENVELOPES. 


American Envelope Co., 44 Washington st., 
Providence, R.I. Anti-trust prices. Tags, 
Cardboard, Writing Papers, all kinds. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Manufacturers all sizes 
envelopes ; daily capacity, five millions. 


Sherman Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturers all kinds and sizes of envel- 
opes. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau street, New York. Polished plates a 
specialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE. 


Globe-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati, 
Fulton and Pearl sts. N. Y. 226-228 Wabash 
ave. Chicago; 64-66 Pearl st. Boston; 7 
Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane st.; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, Ill. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Weldlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


Smith & McLaurin, Ltd., 150 Nassau st., New 
York. Non-curling, ‘“* renowned ”’ quality. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth ave., Chicago. Phone 118. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


National Printing Ink Co., factory 1041-1053 
Grand avenue, Chicago. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ruxton, Philip, 290 Broadway, New York. 
Ruxton, Philip, 356 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
— City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg, Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Memorandum books for advertising pur- 
poses, 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, =. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mall Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; 
New York office, 399 Broadway. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W. & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N.Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machine. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., 
New York. Factory, Orange, N. J. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
Americen Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 
PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COVER. 


Cover and book papers a specialty. IIllnols 
Paper Co., Chicago. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appli- 
ances in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 





PAPER CUTTERS. 
Eardley & em, 125-127 Worth street, 
ew York 
Isaacs, menee C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Illinols Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and card- 
board of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Specialty: typewriter papers. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


Old Berkshire Mills Co., Dalton, Mass. First 
class flat and folded papers. 


Southworth Co., makers of linen and ledger 
papers, Mittineague, Mass. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS—LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — METAL. 


Full stock of all colors kept in two sizes, 16 by 
21 and 20 by 28. Send stamp for samples and 
prices. Metal Paper Co., 268-270 Canal st., 
New York, N. Y. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N.J. 


PAPER, TABLETS AND PADS. 
MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PERFORATORS. 
Rosback, F. P., 303-305 Dearborn st., Chicago 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind, Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Brown-Blerce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. High- 
grade general illustrators. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Ilinols Engraving Co., 346-356 Dearborn street 
Chicago, Engraving by all processes. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
Keliey, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers,electrotypers. 


Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South 
Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News 
building, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photo-engravers. 


Willlamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Arapa- 
hoe street, Denver, Colo. 


Elec- 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, Proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


King, A. R., Mfg. Co., 532 West 22d street, New 
York. “King” embossing and plate presses. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
ave., Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary print- 
ing machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES— CYLINDER. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

he, New London, Conn.; New York office, 

38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co.,5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. 
C., London, England. 


PRESSES— HAND OR FOOT. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES -- ROLL-PAPER, 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 





PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 
Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Specialties: brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 


Schultz, F., 66-68 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. Man- 
ufacturer printers’ book and news chases. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 329 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
All kinds of printing-presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. Printers’ brass rule. 
We match any face made in rule. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, Canal 


street, Chicago. 


& Co., 195-199 S. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Chicago Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Malgne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl st., New York city. 
Also pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING INKS. 


Okle, F. E., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing inks 
and bronze powders. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co., See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding, and wire stitchers. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N.Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel 
improved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 





RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
ing machines and pens. 


Rul- 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Nell, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


STEEL RULE, 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL, 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN- FOIL, 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCcHES—Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Ciucinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, 
Los Angeles, Spokane, Wash., San Fran- 
cisco. SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta, Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas, Scarff & O’Con- 
nor Co.; Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry; 
London, England. McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne, 
Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

Bruce’s New York Type Foundry. V. B. Mun- 
son, successor, 13 Chambers st., New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 190-192 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


iene Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
7 Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
ype. 


Newton Copper-Facing Type Co., 15-20 Rose 
st., New York. Established 1851. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and ware- 
house, Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of 
wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 


WRITING PAPERS — FOLDED. 


MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Bill Buckley 
By Edward Beck. 
The Ashendene Press and the Essex 
House Press. 
By W. “Irving Way. 
A Study of Proofreading — No. 
Horace Teall. 
Bookbinding ter Printers 
By a Binder. 
EDIToRIAL: 
Editorial Notes 
Locate Your “ Print-sho 
A School of huaene’ an All 
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